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INTRODUCTION 


The University of Madras invited me to deliver 
the Sir William Meyer Lectures in History for the 
academic year 1929-30, and the following pages con- 
tain the lectures and the material upon which the 
lectures were based. Sir William Mever was a Madras 

a 

civilian, and during his stay in Madras was associated 
with the University for a number of years. His in- 
terest in University^ eau|p£ti| 0 n was great, and he carried 
that interest in his retirement.) The lectures instituted 
at the University here are the result of a bequest that 
he made for the purpose, and the lectures were actually 
inaugurated two years ago. 


Having accepted the invitation, it was a matter of 
some difficulty to choose an appropriate subject for the 
occasion- The choice has had to subserve two ends; — 
it must first be sufficiently attractive to a general 
audience; and secondly it must be acceptable, as far 
as may be, to the tastes and inclinations of the founder. 
One might almost say Sir William’s partiality was 
for administrative history. He translated a work on 
British Administration in India by Joseph Chailley, a 
treatise expounding the British administration of 
India as it appeared to a talented Frenchman. Some- 
time before he left India, while yet serving the Govern- 
ment of India, he delivered a lecture to the United Ser- 
vice Institution in Simla, under- the presidency of the 
then Viceroy, Lord Curzon, on v ‘How Rome would have 
governed India ’ . An administrator of eminence as he 
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was, and showing such interest in the British admini- 
stration of India, I thought it quite fitting that the Sir 
William Meyer Lectures delivered by me should bear on 
the administrative institutions of India. India is too 
wide in area and would be too vast even otherwise to be 
dealt with as a whole, having regard fo the advance 
made in the study of the subject as a whole. At the 
present stage, the problem could be attacked only in 
blocks. South India and the administrative institu- 
tions that she developed in the first 1500 years of the 
Christian era under Hindu rule, constitute a distinct 
division of the subject. Almost at the outset of my 
work in this line, very near thirty-years since, I made 
an effort to reconstruct the Ohola Administration from 
the inscriptional material then made available. At the 
time the first volume of South Indian Inscriptions, 3 
parts of Vol. II and the first part of Vol. HI were 
all that had been published. We have now six volumes 
available. The last three contain only the texts. The 
actual inscriptional material accessible now may be 
about five to six times what wo then had. An attempt 
at a fuller picture ofulindu Administration in Tamil 
India v has become possible. The following lectures 
therefore attempt to pass in review, in the light of this 
vast material, what the administrative ideas and ideals 
had been, and what the actual institutions were that had 
developed to give practical effect to these ideas and 
ideals of administration- 

* 

After the lectures had been delivered and the 
manuscript had reached its final £orm, v I read with 
pleasure a work named “ Loyal India”, consisting of a 
survey of seventy years of British administration from 
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1858 to 1928 by a distinguished official of the India 
Office, who had had unrivalled opportunities of study- 
ing the development of the British Administration from 
the insidey The author who entered service in the 
India Office, and had opportunities of serving on the 
personal staff of the late Lord Morley, observes “One 
who was behind the scenes during those years, preg- 
nant as they proved to he with world-history, may be 
excused for believing and desiring to proclaim his con- 
viction that here, in a reversion to counsels of that 
temper and to the orderly procedure then adopted, is to 
be found, if anywhere, the safe line of advance towards 
the establishment of a true and lasting Commonwealth 
of India. ’ ’ Admitting that the study of the problem js 
bewildering in its variety and complexity to the 
Western mind, and almost despairing of understanding 
the Indian mind, he records his faith that “if English- 
men are to continue to serve in India, or even to trade 
there, the attempt must be made”. With a view to 
this understanding he writes the book, the purpose of 
which is best explained in his own words. “Without 
entering into the deeper mysteries of Indian thought 
and feeling”, he proceeds to observe that the key to 
leranee and mutual trust between Europeans and 
Indians is to be found in the community of service in 
the cause of the uplifting of the weaker sections of 
humanity, which in the past had successfully 'built up 
an empire out of diverse peoples almost discordent in 
their modes of life and thought. v Se is hopeful that 
“India, under divine providence, has before her, as a 
self-reliant, self-respecting partner in the British' 
Commonwealth of Nations, as glorious a future As she 
had behind her a splendid past ; and it may be a happier 
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future, when more of the mi^ts of prejudice and passion 
shall have cleared away.”'/ In that faith he sets about 
his work, and in striking out a method, he came to the 
conclusion that the ‘‘essentials would be best appre- 
hended by a brief examination in turn of, first, the 
native Indian theory of government in ancient and 
modern times, so far as it can be ascertained from 
authentic sources ; next, on certain historic documents 
issued by the British Royal House constituting the 
Charter under which the rights and liberties of the 
peoples and princes of India are proclaimed, guaran- 
teed and safeguarded ; thereafter to outline, as simply 
as possible, the structure of the existing constitution 
and trace its gradual growth ’ \ What he says regard- 
ing native Indian theory of Government is to the point 
here ;-^What, then, is the Hindu conception of sove- 
lignty ? In other words, what are the attributes that 
are looked for in a ruler? If the example of other 
peoples is any guide — as of course it cannot fail to be — 
the answer to these questions must be sought not in 
formulas of the political platfoi'm and the Press, but 
in current songs and sayings that are in the mouths of 
the common folk and mould their thought and daily life 
and conversation ; it must be sought, too, in the ancienl 
scriptures, the Epics, which display Hindu political 
ideals functioning, as it were, or in the ancient Sanskril 
Books of the Laws, of which there are now many ade- 
quate translations . 9 9 


“The Hindu conception of sovei^gntv, unlike othei 
features of Hinduism, is simplicity itself; it is King- 
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ship, Monarchy, the x’ule of one person, Autocracy; 
and all that complicated system of checks and 
balances — Legislature distinguished from Administra- 
tive authorities, Judicial from Executive, and so 

forth — upon which the mind of Western Europe and 
America prides itself (and not without good cause) as 
the most efficient instrument of government yet 
devised by the wit of man, the system known as “repre- 
sentative government ’ ’, is, in essence, r epug nant __to 
Indian. -thought. This is not to say that some adapta- 
tion of it may not ibe both possible (it clearly is that, 
as the history of recent constitutional reforms in India 
shows) and even desirable. But it must be recognised 
that to the teeming millions of the Indian peasantry 
Britain’s attempt to introduce the machinery of demo- 
cracy is, and, it would seem, must remain, a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence.’^ It will be seen 
from the above that for a correct appreciation of the 
constitutional needs of the country two things are 
essential, namely, an understanding of the native 

Indian theory of government, and secondly the evolu- 
tion of the British Administration in India. While 
providing a fully documented series of charters regard- 
ing the second, the author has perforce to leave the first 
part of it unattempted. If the following lectures based 
upon a mass of material, much more reliable than the 
kind of documents to which reference has been made, 
supply the need in any degree, the choice of the sub- 
ject would have beeii justified even from the practical 
present point of view. This is the more so, as the docu- 
ments from which the administration of the Hindus of 
this part of the country is built up are in their? nature, 
official documents, and are very far- from being merel^ 
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indicative of the ideas underlying the prevalent inner 
notions of government. These are documents that lay/ 
down in so- many words how the administration watj 
actually carried on, and, coming as they do from 
various sources and by the mere chance escape from 
the ravages of time, they have a value of their owni 
which perhaps official documents drawn up of set pur-t 
pose could not lay claim to- 

AYhile holding that the Hindu conception of 
sovejfegnty is a monarchy, which he equates with auto- 
cracy, the rule of one person, the author adds the cau- 
tion “let it not be thought, however, that the ideal 
Hindu sovereign is a tyrant of the type, such as the 
great political thinkers of ancient Greece depicted and| 
held up to obloquy — Common-sense alone should suffice, 
to prove the futility of such an idea.” A perusal ofi 
the following pages, particularly lectures from 3 to 6 
will clearly demonstrate that we are not depending 
upon common sense alone for this position. v 'While in 
form the Hindu government may be described as a 
monarchy, and even an autocracy, and while it may 
readily even be conceded that the Hindu monarchy had 
autocratic powers for application in times of emer- 
gency, the actual use of the power was made in a way 
to satisfy the exacting demands even of a pure and 
complete democracy, not only in form, but more com- j 
pletely in spirit, and that is what is really wanted, not 1 
the mere form of it; and, if democracy is exotic to 

India and has to be introduced into the country, the 
aim ought rather to be to introduce the democratic 
spirit and a democratic administration of the govern- 
mental functions, rather than a_ piere arithmetical exhi- 
bi tion of democra cy. It is hardly necessary to~ point 
out that a literal going back to the centuries when this 
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system worked witH success is an impossibility/ Cir- 
cumstances have so far changed, and so radically, that 
a swing back to the second millennium is impossible. 
It cannot transcend the wit of man to bring into any 
form of administration the adtual democratic spirit that 
can carry on the administration for the bene- 

V 

fit of the masses as a whole, not in the form 

" m 

of the paternal autocracy, or a worse bureau- 
cracy, which would blatantly claim the special 
guardianship of the masses as against the classes, but 
certainly in the more genuine form of democracy, where 
the classes and the masses alike have their influence at 
least, for general initiation and active correction, if not 
the actual .carrying out, of measures of beneficence to 
the people as a whole. The actual details of a consti- 
tution satisfying these ends can hardly be built up ex- 
cept by a careful examination of how they worked in 
the past. Even the notion that Representative Govern- 
ment is repugnant to Indian thought, would on closer 
examination he found to be wide oft the truth. The 
principle of represent ati on was understood and acted 
upon.'"' It is with a view to the possibility that some 
little useful light may perhaps be gained from the past 
that the following lectures were designed, and nothing 
more is expected of them than to serve, however inade- 
quately, this particular purpose. 

It is hardly necessary to take up space to expound 
the scheme of the course. The ideas prevalent and the 
ideals in regard to government are expounded in the 
first and the second lectures, and the disjecta membra 
regarding the administration from the earliest times, 
of which we can gain a glimpse are collected together 
and studied as far as may be in the chronological order 
with a view to gaining an idea of the tendencies of these 
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institutions. This is done in the following three lec- 
tures. The last one exhibits cursorily the changes that 
bad actually come into the system of administration 
owing to stress of circumstances arising out of the 
Muhammadan invasions. How these institutions were 
affected, and what efforts had been made to preserve 
these administrations from eollapsing are indicated, 
though briefly. A similar study of other blocks of ter- 
ritory in India exhibiting perhaps differences of 
features would be necessary to complete the picture, 
and it is hoped that efforts would be made to supply 
this, as occasion offers. 


I acknowledge with pleasure the assistance ren- 
dered by Mr- V. R. Ramachandra T)ikshitar, an old 
research student of mine, now Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Indian History and Archaeology at the Univer- 
sity of Madras, for haring verified references in the 
first and the second lectures, as he has in his own way 
covered the ground in his “ Studies in Tamil Literature 
and History ” published since the lectures were 
delivered, and “Hindu Administrative Institutions.” 
I have not thought it worth while burdening 
the lectures with extracts from the authorities. 
Those of the readers that may not he willing to go to 
the originals for reference can find many of them 
collected in extent no in the works of Mr. Dikshitar re- 


ferred to. I also acknowledge here my gratitude to the 

Syndicate of the University of Madras for having done 
me the honour of this invitation, and for thus giving me 

the chance of presenting these Jectures to the public 
under the auspices of the University. 

S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR- 

“gripe dam”, Mylapore, 

18 th February, 1931, 
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ERRATA, 


iv. L 2 from bottom, for soverignty read sovereignty. 
vi. 2nd para I. 2, for soveriegnty read sovereignty. 

8. L 23, omit ‘lie’. 

19. 1. 11, read ‘ Maduraik-Kan ji’ for Madurai 

Kanji. 

23. Footnote read 4 Jay aswal, 7 for Jayaswall. 

33. 1. 8, and last but one line, read < PurusIlartllas , 

for Purushartas. 

36, 1. 6, read ‘Arthasastra’ for arthasastra. 

48, last but one line: — read ‘upadha’ for upada. 

49, 1. 2, read ‘upadha’ for upada. 

50, 1. 8, read ‘Madurai-k-'Kanji’, 

1. 9, read < 6ilappadll^karam , for J§ilapadhi- 

karam. 

54, 1. 4, read ‘Matsya-nyaya’ for M at say a-K y ay a. 

70, 1. 19, read ‘Silappadhikaram’ for ^ilapadhi- 

karam’. 

83, L 15, omit ‘Pavittiri’. 

114, 1. 15, read 4 unoccupied * for 4 unoccuped\ 

333, para 2. 1. 7, read ‘ Kampili ’ for Kampli. 

376, last but one line, read ‘ bureaucratic ’ for beauro- 

cratic. 




ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS OF 

SOUTH INDIA 

LECTURE I 

South India — a separate political entity . 

South India, geographically not quite a separate 
region ; historically is much more so. At the beginning 
of the historical period, reference to South India pro- 
per were, in Sanskrit literature, Dakshinapatha and 
Dakshinatya, vague and not specifically referable to 
this part of South India. Increased knowledge from 
Katyayana onwards, and fairly complete knowledge of 
South India in the days of the Arthasastra and periods 
subsequent down to Patanjali. In the earliest South 
Indian sources, South India seems synonymous with 
Tamil land. Tamil land distinctly markable as the 
country south of a line drawn eastwards from the 
mouth of the Kalyanpuri river on the West Coast 
down to a little way to the south of Nellore. The 
Kalyanpuri river in its lower course and Puli cat Lake 
along its northern border may be regarded as marking 
the country. Tamil authority and influence claim to 
have extended as far as the Vindhyas and sometimes 
even up to the Himalayas. The Tamil land is Tamil 
Aham. To the Sanskritist, it is Dramidaka, corrupted 
by the Greek geographers into Dimirike. Dimirike on 
the -West Coast comih'g immediately past the south 
coast of Aryaka, a clear indication of the distinction 
between the Arvan land and Tamil land. Tamilaham 
divided into the three kingdoms and a number of chief- 
taincies. Very early, it seems to have assumed the form 

A— l 
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of four kingdoms, the fourth being Dravid.a country 
proper, that is the Tamil Tondamandalam depending 
upon Kanchi. In the earliest literature that we know 
of, we find the three kingdoms in existence separated by 
a number of outer rulers of smaller divisions. The 
number of these chieftaincies varied from time to time. 
Five seems to have been the number that persisted. We 
have reference to eleven, sometimes even fourteen of 
these petty kingdoms. 

Their ordinary character; generally autocratic, 
military rule. In the kingdoms things were a little 
better, but still the traditions of tribal chieftaincies, the 
norm. The rule of the king modified by the existence 
of a council, a council of ministers. Five great bodies ; 
the significance of this group. Another group referred 
to as the eight groups. The general character of rule ; 
paternal administration tempered by the existence of 
the council and of a fairly effective opinion. Analogy 
to the early northern institution of Iiatnins. 



ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS OB 

SOUTH INDIA 

LECTURE I. 

South India a separate entity - • 

South India is a term which can, and is often used 
to, include the part of the country south of the Vindhya 
mountains. In that sense, it may be taken as synony- 
mous with the term ‘ ‘ Dakshinapatha ’ ’ in early Sanskrit 
literature. Gradually both the terms acquired a nar- 
rower meaning. Dakkanobades of the Greeks got 
limited in its application to what is known in modern 
times as the Dakhan, in contradistinction to the far- 
ther south, South India properly so called In modem 
parlance, therefore, Hindustan, Dakhan and South 
India indicate the three divisions of the country: 
Aryavartta of Manu , 1 between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas, or Hindustan of modem times ; Dakhan, the 
territory between the double frontier of Vindhya- 
Narmada on the north and Tungabadra-Krishna in the 
south similarly marks the Dakhan; the region south 
of this is what is known as South India generally, as 
distinct from both the north and the Dakhan. This is 
in full accord with the history of the country. 

South India in Historical Periods .* 

The earliest reference to South India in Sanskrit 

literature is in the Rjg Veda itself, which contains the 

term Dakshinapatha . 2 In later literature the term 

Dakshi^atya 3 also gets into use. The first term Dak- 
in. 22. 

S$lg Veda X. 61:8. 

«IY. 8:98. 
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shinapatha seems intended vaguely, as if to say the 
southern roadway, without perhaps any definite com- 
prehension of the farther limit thus indicated . 1 -It is 
a region extending southwards indefinitely, probably 
beginning with the Vindhyas or a little farther north. 
Within quite historical times the centre that marked 
the various divisions : north, south, east and west, seems 
to have had a starting point somewhere on the borders 
of the deserts of Rajaputana where the now vanished 
river Sarasvati had its mouth. This is known to Sans- 

kritists as Vinasini 2 as having been destroyed by dis- 
appearance in the sands. We do come across references 
in more historical literature to Mahishmati 3 constitut- 
ing the centre of division between the north and the 
south. Mahishmati is on the Karma da and is identified 
with Mandhata, more popularly known as Onkaresvar, 
about sixty miles south of Indore. Panini is responsible 
for the reference Dakshinatya, meaning the southerner- 
Even then the term seems to be used with the general 
significance attached to the term. From Katyayana 
onwards the knowledge of the Sanskritists extends, and 
in the scholia of the latter there is an indication of 
knowledge of the south perhaps even beyond the limits 
of the Dakhan. That would be nothing strange since 
the Arthasastra contains references to the more distant 
south, and particularly to a class of pearls described as 
Pandya Kavdtaka . 4 This term Pandya Kavat&ka 

^Compare the terms Andhrapatha and its equivalent Va^ugav&ll, din. 
tinguished as East and West; also Tadigaivali in South Indian 
inscriptions. s 

2See Ramayana iv. — Chap. 40 — VS. 18 — 20: Govlndaraja and TUaka’s 
Comments on &loka. Also Manu II. 21. 

»Rajo£ekhara: Kavyamim&msa. Intro: p. 24 cf. his Balaramayana 
also. See his Bhuvana Koia for fuller information. 

iBook II — Ch. XI for Tamraparplka and Fanflyakavfcjaka. 
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means the door of entry into the Pandya territory, and 
may refer to the sea that washes the country on the 
southern coasts of the Pandyam kingdom ; — at any rate 
it must refer to the sea, as pearls could be acquired no- 
where else; and pearls are given a character according 
to their colour, quality and various other features, but 
named after the locality where they are found gene- 
rally. Among the Tamils however, there is a difference 
of nomenclature. According to one set of authorities, 
the southern boundary of the Pandya kingdom is the 
sea ; but according to earlier authority, 1 it is sometimes 
described as a river, Paharuli, from which probably the 
classical Paraliya 2 for the southern coast took its ori- 
gin. In early Tamil literature there are references to 
a certain extent of land, south of where Cape Comorin 
is at present, having got submerged in the sea. With- 
out going so far as to identify this with the hypothetical 
Lemuria, it may be possible to refer this to an encroach- 
ment of the sea of a moderate character within histori- 
cal times, although we have no means by Which to assert 
this as a definite statement. This knowledge conti- 
nued, and the great commentator on Panini, Patanjali, 
the author of Mahabhashya, 2 indicates a knowledge of 
the south, which is far more thorough. He has a refer- 
ence to the land of Kerala and his reference to Kanchi 
shows intimate knowledge. At the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era therefore the knowledge of South India among 
Sanskritists had extended to take in the whole of the 

peninsula to its southern end of the present time at 
least. 

L 

idilappadhiklram 8. 11. 1 — 2 ; & 11, 10 — 14; Tolkappiyam Sfltras 
649 — 60 & PSraBiriyar's commentary thereon. 

2Schore PerlDlus. d. 46. sfiom. Gaz I. Pt. ii. on. 138 — Sn. 
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Tamil Sources , — 

In Tamil literature, however, the earliest available 
reference marks the borderland of the Tamil region at 
Vengadam or Tirupati . 1 Apart from the actual refe- 
rence in the Tamil grammar, Tolkappiyam, in the intro- 
duetoiy Sutra, there are casual references in literature 
to the language changing when one passed Tirupati . 2 
There is an actual definition which marks the northern 
boundary as the region of the Yaduhas . 3 The term 
Yaduhar is analogous in formation to the Kanarese 

Badaga whom we meet with in the N ilgiris, and means 
in its origin nothing more than the northerner. But to 
the Tamils of modern times, Y aduhar means the Telugu 
people, and Yaduliu means the Telugu language- In 
the class of literature comprised in the eight collections 
we come upon references to these Yaduhas and the 
frontier of the Yaduhas (Yaduharmunai ). 4 Yaduha is 
there applied indifferently to both the Telugus and the 
Kanarese people. A chief lain described as the chief of 
the western country (Kudanadu) is referred to under 
the name Erumai . 5 In one passage, he is described 
as the great son of the V aduhar/* which means nothing 
more than that he was king of the Yaduhas. The 

northern boundary therefore of the Tamil land 
took into it Tirupati as a salient point, but seems to 
have extended a little farther to the north as the region 
round the Pulicat Lake is described as territory under 


iFirfr note 8 above. t 

aKurumtogai 11. Mamulanar. Ibid Aham 211 & 31. 

STolkappiyam SQtra 650 and Perasiriyar's Comment. See quota 
tion from Sirukappiyanar. 

4Mamtllanar : Kurumtogai 11 and Puram, 378; and Aham 374, 
GMam&lanar: Aham. 14 & 115. «Aham. 115, 
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the rule of a Tirayan, whose capital was Pavattiri and 
whose hill was Vengadam or Tirupati , 1 and the terri- 
tory itself is actually described as Kakandi in Pavat- 
tirikkottam submerged in the sea, which is identifi- 
able with the town Reddipalcm in the Ghidur 
Taluq of the Nell ore District . 2 Kakandi, it must be 
remembered, was the ancient name of Kaveripattinam 
which the capital is supposed to have taken from an 
early ruler Kaknndan . 3 The northern region was 
named Kakandinadii because of the traditional con- 
quests and the civilising of that region by the Chola 
Karikiila . 4 When exactly it was swallowed up by the 
sea and how much of territory was actually submerged 
are details of which wc have no information. The 
Tamil land then had comprised all the country south of 
a line drawn westwards along the northern Pennar 
from its mouth with a slightly northern bend to the 
mouth of the Kalyanpuri river marking the boundary 
between North and South Kanam. n This would 
correspond roughly with the boundary which is 
traceable from references in the Rock Edicts 
of Asoka which mark off countries directly under his 

authority and those under his influence, and the terri- 
tory with which he had to negotiate on terms of diplo- 
matic equality. The Tamil kingdoms are referred to 
as among the last class, while some of the people cap- 
able of identification with some of the Dakhan peoples 
are included among the second class, that is, those under 

lAham. 85 & 340. * 

2Nellore Ins.: I. 441 ff. 

SManimekhalal XXII. 11. 37—38. 

4Pattinappalai. 11. 

&V. A. Smith — Asoka. p. 115 and Early History of India 164 and 
840— a. 



his influence, if not directly subject to his authority . 1 
In Tamil literature itself we seem to get two seemingly 
inconsistent definitions of this northern boundary. 
One stops short of the line indicated above. Another 
seems to take the boundary to the Vindhya mountains 
themselves . 2 This latter reference need not be inter- 
preted as strictly accurate, because according to the 
Tamils just past the northern boundary of their land 
extended the great forest Dandaka of the Sanskritists 
called Dandaranyam by the Tamils, and which extended 
almost up to the Vindhya mountains. Dandakaranya 
being regarded as no man’s land 3 it may be taken to 
be an ordinary stretch of language to regard the Tamil 
land extending as far north as the Vihdhyas. There is a 
set of references, however, which takes the boundary up 
to the Himalayas themselves, and this must frankly be 
regarded as a stretch of the poet ’s imagination at cer- 
tain periods of Tamil history when Tamil authority 
was widest in point of extent- The generic reference 
is to a set of Tamil rulers having implanted on the face 
of the Himalayas their insignia (Idnchana). 4 There 
is one reference to a Chera ruler who is described as 
Imayavaramban, whose northern boundary was the 
Himalayas . 5 This may be taken as a poetical hyper- 
bole which may have had its origin on a raid that an 
early Chera might have undertaken to the distant 
north, as almost a similar reference is found in file 

iRock Edict XIII. 1 

2P&dlnrupp&ttu 88, pp. 2 & 3. 

sPadlrrupattu, vi. padigam. 

4Manimekhai 28. 104. ; PadirruPPattu. II. ; Purananfiru 59.; Sllap* 

padhtkaram 28. 

opadiiTuppattu. II. 
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inscriptions of the Rashtrakutas under Govinda III 1 
and of the Pallava Simhavarman II to a simi- 
lar march up to the Himalayas. We can, as a 
matter of fact, trace in this case, the march of the 
Rashtrakuta army and actions fought by them in 
Allahabad and farther north perhaps as far as Kanauj 
itself. The statement is that he implanted his emblem 
on the Himalayas. Under the classical references in 
Tamil literature we are not enabled to satisfy ourselves 
by tracing out vestiges of such a march. 

Tamil Ahem . 

Leaving the more extensive frontier out we are 
brought to the terra firma of history when we come to 
the term Tamil Aham in Tamil literature. Tamil 
Aham would simply mean the home or land of the 
Tamils, that is, the country of the Tamils. It is des- 
cribed as having the sea for its boundary, neglecting f or 
the moment the northern, which has not the sea boun- 
dary . 3 It is when they come to a precise reference to 
this northern boundary that they refer to Dandaka in 
a certain class of references as constituting the north- 
ern boundary , 3 the Vaduha frontier in a number of 
others , 4 the Vindhyas themselves in one or two . 5 
The general reference, however, is to the northern 
boundary being marked by Dandaka. These we get 
from references to the Chera ruler, who drove away 
herds of cattle 'from the no man’s land of Dandaka to 

ifianjan Plates of Amoghavareha, Ep. Ind. XVIII, tv. 22 & 28. 

Amar&vati Pillar, Ins. of Simhavarman II, S.I.I. 82, 1L 33*84, 

sflllappadhikftram 25. 165 ft 2. Padirrupattu. I. I ft II. 

Padlkam. 

sPadlrruPpattu. VI. *Kuruibtogai. 11; Aham 211 ft 3» 

BPadlmiPPattu IX. 88. 

A *v . 
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Tondi on the West Coast and given the herds away in 
gifts to Brahmans. 1 This is clearly confirmed by 
references in classical literature, and Ptolemy makes 
the particular reference that just past the boundary of 
Aryaka on the West Coast referred to as ‘the Aryaka 
of the pirates ’ we come to the region of pimirike on the 
West Coast. This Dimirike is no other than Tamil 
Aham. Prom Tamil Aham to Dimirike seems a far 
cry phonetically, but it does thus happen. There is an 
intervening link that is lost and when that is supplied, 
what seemed unintelligible to begin with, becomes quite 
dear* If we could call back to the mind that the Sans- 
krit word Dramidaka came out of Tamil Aham, we can 
understand the Greek Dimirike. So Tamil Aham 
equalls Sanskrit Dravidaka. 

The northern boundary of the Tamil land as 
defined above answers exactly to the border line between 
Aryaka and Dramidaka of Ptolemy. The Periplus 
states clearly that the country in the interior set over 
against the coast of what is now known as the Northern 
Konkan, was a country of the great forest, 2 Dandaka 
of Indian sources, So then we come to this that what 
we call in modem times South India comprised the 
land south of the line of, say, the 14th degree of north 
latitude marked by the Asokan edicts and constituted 
the Tamil country, making Tamil Aham synonymous 
with South India. 

« 

Divisions of Tamil Aham . 

Tamil Aham is divided, according to the Tamils, 
into the three kingdoms — “the far-famed three”, of 

v *7»<J e note 28. ^Schott's Periplus — Secs. 42 66, 
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Chola, Pandya, Kerala, and a number of chieftaincies 
which varied from time to time owing to historical exi- 
gencies. At one time these latter appear to have been 
five , 1 at least the more famous among them. Those 
that claimed suzerain power over the Tamil land claim 
a sort of a right to wear a garland of seven crowns . 2 
This reference is found peculiarly in a number of 
poems celebrating Chera rulers, and this feature is 
referred to in regard to them. The famous Pandyan 
victor at Taiaialanganam claims to have defeated tin 
two kings and five chieftains constituting the identical 
seven. This means no more than that he won a victory 
and thereby imposed his authority on the whole of the 
Tamil land, the Tamil land other than the kingdom of 
the Pandyas having been divided among the two other 
kings and the five chieftains , 3 The number of chief- 
tains however varies. We have references to eleven, 
at one time and to fourteen at another , 4 which pro- 
bably included some of the minor chieftains usually 

not of sufficient rank for the distinction, having 
achieved greatness and being numbered among the 
more important. That seems to have been more or less 
the general division of the land during the period 
covered by the class of literature generally known as the 
Sangam literature. There is another reference, how- 
ever, in the Tolkappiyam, which mentions the four 

lAham. 36 and Madhurai-K&njl. sPadijruppattu I. 14 ft 16. 

Wide note 33 above. 4Aham 136. 




lands . 1 The commentator interprets it as meaning 
the four kingdoms of Chola, Pandya, Chera and the 
Tondamandalam, known to the Sanskritists in later 
times as the Dravida country proper. The reference 
is worthy of consideration in some detail- The actual 
reference is that a certain classification of writings 
obtained ‘in the land known under four names, and 
included within the boundary of the far-famed three/ 
This means that the well-known three, Chola, Pandya, 
Kerala ruled over practically the whole of the Tamil 
land; but what are the four names by which this land 
was otherwise known $ One commentator Perasiriyar 

is content with saying that the country comprised 
within the four names is synonymous with the Tamil 
land. The expression literally rendered may be 
taken as perhaps the four boundaries. He objects to 
that interpretation pointing out that the Sutra does not 
take it upon itself, in the context, to define the boun- 
dary, but merely to indicate what was the accepted 
practice of the Tamil land; while the other commenta- 
tor Nacchinarkiniyar gives the actual divisions, Malai- 
mandalam, Solamandalam, Pandyamandalam and 
Tondamandalam in the four divisions. The four 
divisions must have been under the three kings 


i£eyyul ( Sfltram 391. 
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as the Sutra lays it down. The next follow- 
ing Sutra of the same work states that ‘this 
sevenfold division of Tamil* composition obtains ‘in 
the four kinds of language. ’ What are these four 
languages, or four kinds . of language (Nar-chol) ? 
Here again the commentator Perasiriyar seems to 
accept the division noun, verb, adjunctive words and 
connectives, the four grammatical divisions of words. 
He would accept even the division, the natural Tamil, 
Tamil as modified for one reason or another, frontier 
Tamil that is Tamil modified by contact with other 
languages, and the northern language or Sanskrit. 
Here again Nacchinarkiniyar regards the first 
divisions into four as being divisions recognised 
by grammarians of the first of these, Ordinary 
Tamil, and therefore the reference here to four 
kinds of language must mean the latter four of Pera- 
siriyar. The whole discussion is as to what forms of 
the language are appropriate for composition in Tamil 
literature, and they come to the conclusion that it is 
appropriate to compose in any of ‘the four dialects of 
the language’ provided the one is not confused with 
the other. 

It may be noticed here in passing that some critics 
show an inclination to be hypercritical in regard 
to commentators and their commentaries, based 
on a misapprehension. Added to the misappre- 
hension is an underlying notion that they were 
particularly interested in distorting truth and 
manufacturing facts. This is a criticism, the respon- 
sibility of which is very grave. The critic who would 
make this remark is under the heavy responsibility to 
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prove his charge, and, as a necessary preliminary, to 
.make out a prima facie case for fabrication of facts. 
This responsibility is hardly felt and never adequately 
discharged by this class of critics- In each particular 
instance a motive must be established for this straying 
away from the truth ; and unless this is done as a preli- 
minary, we shall not be warranted in acquiescing in the 
grave charge. The really more important part is this ; 
that with respect to many of our works, particularly 
works thrown in the form of sutras, such as the Tol- 
kappiyam is, for instance, the implication always is 
there is the commentary from the very beginning. The 
Sutras by themselves are not intended to be self-expla- 
natory, as in their nature, they can hardly be. These 
are composed in the form of mnemonics for being got 
up to aid the memory. These will carry no meaning 
unless it had been explained beforehand, and therefore 
wherever Sutras are written, a commentary is pre- 
sumed. The commentators that write it make their 
commentaries on the traditionally handed down com- 
mentary, adding, altering, amending, as circumstances 
call for them in the process of the growth of language 
and of the literature. Taken therefore as such, all the 
matter that they introduce are not necessarily composi- 
tion of a later period, although they might have been 
committed to writing at a later period. This is parti- 
cularly the case where, whether it be general literature 
or literature that has been thrown in the sutra form, the 
meaning of the text is not self-evident. Very often it 
is not, and an underlying allusion or reference has to be 
understood to make any intelligible meaning out of it 
at all, and to this extent the traditional interpretation 
handed down must be accepted as such. 
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The term Tamil Aham may be interpreted literally 
as the homeland of Tamil, or more simply Tamil land. 
This Tamil land during the period of classical Tamil 
literature seems to have been divided into three king- 
doms only, the fourth Tondamandalam of Nacchi- 
narkiniyar, having been during the period practically 
an appanage of the Chola kingdom. When this became 
the dominant part in the period following, the Pallavas 
who established an ascendency took pride in calling 
themselves ‘ Trairajya Pallava’, which seems to be 
more or less a translation of ‘the three-crowned kings’ 
of Tamil India. Therefore then the recognised politi- 
cal feature of the country is the well-known division in 
three kingdoms. 

The chieftaincies, wo have had occasion to mention 
already, of ^varying number, ordinarily depended on 
one kingdom or another- Hence the common vogue to 
Bpeak of the Tamil land as though it were composed 
exclusively of the three kingdoms alone. But that the 
Tamils themselves were aware of the independent poli- 
tical existence of the chieftaincies is recognised where 
writers of the period describe an overlord as wearing a 
garland of seven crowns, or when one of these is said to 
have carried a victorious campaign single-handed 
against the two other kings and five chieftains, again 
the proverbial seven. The seven of the latter are act- 
ually detailed as the fJhera, Chola, Tidiyan, Eluni, 
Erumaiyuran, Irungo Yelman and Porunan . 1 These 
are not the chieftaincies mentioned at all times. This 
is at the time when the dominant figure in South Indian 

iMadural Kfinjl lines 55 — 56 and 128 — 29. Also Aham 175 and 209. 



politics happened to be the famous Pandyan victor at 
Talai-alanganam, that is, somewhat later than thie 
period to which the famous seven patrons are referable. 
Besides the three kings, the seven patrons are Pehan, 
Pdri, Kari, Aaoy, Adikan, Na}li, On . 1 This last 
refers to a period somewhat earlier than the other. In 
another connection when the Tamil kings felt the neces- 
sity of bringing under control a chief on the northern 
frontier, they seemed to have felt the necessity for 
mobilising all the forces of the Tamil land, and in that 
connection, they refer to eleven chieftains and there is 
one allusion to fourteen . 2 The normal division there- 
fore of the Tamil land is the three kingdoms, a recog- 
nised permanent factor with a fourth, which in the 
earlier period remained a dependency of the Chola 
kingdom, but soon established itself as a separate 
kingdom. At the same time this fourth division is 
always describable as a separate geographico-political 
entity, known by the name Tondamandalam. With the 
coming of the Pallavas into Kanchi, this Tondaman- 
dalam becomes a distinct political entity, and gets to 
be spoken of habitually as such. 

Their ordinary character . 

These Tamil states in this particular period show 
themselves to be generally monarchical in point of 
character whether they were under crowned kings or 
mere chieftains- Prom the clas§ of sources from which 
we derive our information for this period, we cannot 
gain anything like an insight into the internal division 

* lflirupfin Afrupagal 11. 84, 111. Purrfnanflju, 168. 

sAbam. 135, - - 
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or devolution of political power. From all that we can 
make out of the general description that we get of these 
rulers and their character, they appear to have been 
more or less autocratic tribal chieftains who led the 
army on occasions of war and ruled the land during 
peace. They held their court, to which poets went in, 
search of patronage, were usually well received and 
provided with all that they required during their stay, 
and dismissed with sumptuous rewards for the pains 
they bestowed in the exhibition of their talents in lite- 
rature. Now and again we get a glimpse into the posi- 
tion of the court. Courtiers assembled, important 
questions were propounded sometimes, and consulta- 
tions held But the final decision seems to have still 
rested with the chieftain. Certain classes of people 
enjoyed the freedom to admonish the chieftain, and 
even kings, in respect of what they should do under 
given circumstances, and this privilege was utilised to 
the fullest extent. The privilege seems to have been 
given and freely exercised by learned Brahmans, poets 
of a high order and officials of certain character, and 
some of the elders of the land, generally those that con- 
stituted the iSishtas’, the elite of the land. We come, 
however, upon one distinct reference where there seems 
to have been a recognised body, whose function it was 
to act the part of counsellors. These are not spoken 
of as merely individuals constituting the Board, but 
are generally referred Jo as constituting five distinct 
classes of ministers. We hear of this group of five 
generally only along with the monarchs. Probably the 
chieftains followed the example of the monarchs, and 
had a similar body to consult. These are spoken of as 

A— 3 
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the Aim-perumkulu, which literally would mean tKe 
five great bodies of people. Along with these happen 
to be mentioned another group of eight referred to as 
Enper Ay am the eight great body of associates, ay am 
meaning a body or number. Uusually the term is ap- 
plied to the attendants on a person, generally a distin- 
guished woman : in other words, the feminine retinue 
of a queen or some such other distinguished person- 
These two groups, the famous group of five and the 
faithful group of eight alike, received each of them a 
double interpretation. The group of five is described 
as the Mali a j ana, the Brahmans, the physicians, astro- 
logers and the ministers. This enumeration is follow- 
ed by the general term that they constituted the Sabha, 
or the Council of the king. 1 The second interpreta- 
tion includes the following classes, the Amatyas 
(amaichchar or ministers), Purohitas (Purohits or 
priests), Senapatis (generals), Tuduvar (ambassa- 
dors), and Saranar (commissioners of information). 
These five constitute the great bodies of the king’s 
councillors. 2 Additional light is thrown upon who 
these bodies were in certain passages of the Tamil 
classic 6ilapadhikaram. When the Pandyan king died 
all of a sudden and the kingdom was for a moment 
without a king, the persons who were regarded as res- 
ponsible for the safety of the kingdom during the 
interrugnum, were the five recited as Asan (Purohit), 
Perungani (the great astrologer), Arakkalattu Anda- 
ijar (the Brahmans in charge of courts of justice), 
Kavidi (ministers in charge of accounts) and Mandira 

lfillappadhikaram. V. 167. pp. 147 and 167 (new edition). Pinga- 
landal or Pingala Nlghanfhu V. 4 4 4 7. 

nm i. 
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Kanakkar (the learned that constituted the council ). 1 
In another connection this is slightly varied ; but then 
it need not thereby be regarded as enumerating the 
whole body that constituted an actual group of minis- 
ters. A certain number of them happen to be men- 
tioned along with a few others, who did not constitute 
the general body, but had charge of particular depart- 
ments of work, as the actual work that had to be carried 
out related to those departments . 2 But what the 
group generally was is distantly under reference in a 
passage of the poem Maduraij[Kanji, where the five are 
actually defined as a well-known classification includ- 
ing the ministers, purohits, the generals, ambassadors 
and the commissioners of information. These are not 
so mentioned in the text itself. The text actually 
speaks of the Kavidi as a class first, and refers, in the 
lines following, to the four others who constituted the 
group of five, and they are all of them given the general 
character that they were people of unfaltering speech, 
that is, those that never swerved from truth and spoke 
it without fear or favour . 3 So it is clear that the 

p 

group of five was a recognised body of people composed 
of five divisions and constituting a council. This 
clearly indicates that the other interpretation given, 
viz-, the five bodies that constituted the people of the 
kingdom is not exactly what was generally understood 
by this group of five. The proper interpretation of the 
second list of five, that is the Mahajanas, Brahmans, 
the Maruttar, the Nimittar and Amaichchar may not 
seem quite clear, although it is possible to explain the 

ifiilappadhikaram. 22. U. 8 & 9. 

ifiil. 20—40 A 41. 28 222—23. 

aMadurafk-Kfinji 11. 508—10. 
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Amaichchar as the chief body of ministers as a whole. 
The next one the Nimittar being the body of astrologers, 
the next one the body of Physicians, the other two be- 
ing commercial folk and Brahmans attending court as 
representing the various communities. On a close 
analysis the lists do not seem to differ quite so much, 
as some of the divisions are identifiable. In any case, 
it is clear that the body that constituted the council was 
composed of five groups of individuals divided as given 
above, and they constituted the standing council of the 
monarch whom he was bound to consult on all questions 
of importance. 

These five groups though they seem identifiable as 
shown above, do not appear to have been identified 
however by Tamil writers of authority. The two 
groups have been held apart and regarded as consti- 
tuting two separate groups of five each. These ten 
together with the other group of eight to which we have 
adverted already, became the eighteen classes of offi- 
cials employed by kings . 1 Therefore then we shall have 
to regard these two divisions as separate, one set being 
regarded as those that constituted the court, whereas 
the other actually those that carried on the administra- 
tion, the former being a sort of an enlarged council on 
occasions, and the latter a regular set of ministers and 
executive officials. The Pingalandai, a lexicon of an 
authoritative character in Tamil literature, actually 
adopts this 2 and the eighteen t divisions happen to be 
referred to even in inscriptions of a later time, and so 
the classification as stated above seems warranted by 
usage as well. 

l Pingalandai. V. 47. 


2Ibid. V. 44—47. 
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Along with this group of five another group gets 
mentioned as the eight groups of Ayam, meaning eight 
groups of people in immediate attendance upon the 
monarch. Even here there is a double recital. The 
first of these seems to recite only those in personal ser- 
vice constituting more or less the chamberlain and his 
staff, the men in charge of the unguents, the men in 
charge of flowers and dress and so on- We may take 
them to be eight sets of people detailed for separate 
items of duties contributing to the personal comfort of 
the monarch. The next recital has got very much more 
of an official colour. They are (1) the Karanikhs 
(officials) ; (2) the Karmakaras (artisans); (3) 
Kanakasurram (assayers) ; (4) Kadaikkappu (guards 
of the palace) ; (5) Niagara Mandar (citizens of the 
city) ; (6) Padaitalaivar (commanders of the army) ; 
(7) Anaivirar (men of the elephant corps) and (8) 
Ivuli Maravar (cavalry men). In this recital, it will 
be seen clearly that the eight groups constitute really 
the officials who are the mainstay of the monarch. We 
see therefore that this includes the civil officials, those 
engaged in the industries, those in charge of the cur- 
rency, and the citizens of the city as a body. The rest 
of them are guards in immediate attendance and the 
different arms of the army. Broadly therefore they 
could be divided into civil and military adininistration 
of the state. 
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If tlie groups were ever allowed to take part in the 
administration, even as counsellors who could be con- 
sulted on matters of great importance, it could not 
have been but by some process of representation, what- 
ever that process may have been. It is hardly neces- 
sary that it should have been elective, although we have 
nothing to warrant the conclusion that the elective 
principle was unknown, as we shall see more clearly 
later. But here the point is that apart from their 
taking part in festivities when these could assemble in 
crowds, if they took part in any orderly procedure 
apart from festivities, these could have played their 
part only by a process of representation of some kind 
or other. That point receives emphasis when we con- 
sider it along with what actually was the nature of the 
previous five groups. Even in respect of these a 
sort of selection, or even election, seems necessary. 
Except in regard to one or two, the other groups must 
be in some number and they could not all be represented 
on occasions of consultation. Therefore either the 
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king must have selected the more important, or there 
was a customary arrangement in which certain kinds 
of officials actually represented the interests of the 
body as a whole and offered advice when consulted by I 
the king* 


Before passing out of this discussion, we must note 
here that, in connection with the coronation of kings in 
the Vedic period and the periods immediately follow- 
ing, a certain number of people took part, even a cere- 
monial part, and they were known as Rajakrit, king- 
makers. These are generally described as Ratnins 
(jewels) . The early Yedic ceremonies seem to demand 
tiie active participation of this group of eight to make 
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the ceremony of coronation complete, and the ceremony 
is called Bmtna Havis, offerings by the Batnins, and 
these are the commander of the army, the Brahman 
priest, the Kshatriya, the queen, the court ministrel, 
the Gramani, head of the towns, the chamberlain, the 
officer in charge of the treasury, the collector general 
of the revenue, the Accountant-General, the master of 
forests, and the chief courier according to one recital. 
The number differs. Sometimes it is fourteen . 1 We 
do not know a number more than fourteen as far as the 
Sanskrit sources go, and if the groups recited be con- 
sidered, it will be found that there is a certain amount 

of overlapping between the eight and the five of the 
Tamils that we have already noted. But the total 
among the Tamils is made up to eighteen, and in this 
grouping the queen, either the chief or any other, does 
not figure, whereas in the Sanskrit sources these do play 
their part, and a rather important part. It would be 
difficult in the circumstances, therefore to suggest that 
they were identical. But the similarity however is 
striking. The importance of these groups among the 
Sanskritists consisted in their approval in the actual 
choice of the king and participation in the ceremonial 
making of the king. In the Tamil sources, however, 
there is not the faintest hint of anything like that kind 
of an important position given to these people, although 
there are vague hints here and there of some of them 
having taken a part. *As far as we are able to proceed 
on the information available to us, it would be much 
better to regard the two as separate, and not perhaps 
identifiable. We come therefore to this result, that the 

F. Jayaswalt Hindu Polity pp. 20-21, 
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states that constituted Tamil India, particularly the 
kingdoms, showed an organisation for administration, 
which seems to vest all the power in the king or the 
chief, this power being tempered by the existence of an 
influential council composed of representatives of the 
larger bodies constituting the kingdom as such and cap- 
able therefore of bringing to bear the pressure of 
opinion upon the doings of the monarch. It must be 
remembered that the making of the law was not the 
function of the king. It is at least, we have nothing in 
the Tamil organisation as far as we can see, not provid- 
ed for as a function of government. Probably it was 
only customary law that was administered, and custom 
got modified in the usual way without any direct pro- 
cess of legislation. Therefore the duties of the king, 
with council or without, did not include the making of 
the law, but only the administration of it. If we should 
label a government such as this in the terms of modem 
political science, the earliest Tamil administration, of 
which we gain a glimpse is of the character of paternal 
mle by the monarch tempered by the existence of a 
council and of an efficient means of bringing public 
opinion to bear upon acts of administration. With 
this as a beginning we shall see how the actual adminis- 
tration developed in the centuries following, and 
attained in process of time to a perfection, which is 
strikingly modern about the end of the first millennium 
after Christ. * 



APPENDIX TO LECTURE I 


On Prince Chem of the elCphant-eye, once thrown into prison bp 

the POntfga, Victor at Tatai-ClangHrunn. 

O! descendants of ancestors! whose praise all the 
varied inhabitants of hills and mountains, of forests 
and country, bounded by the southern Kumari and 
Northern Mountain, and the Eastern and the Western 
Sea, sing in one voice ; who had earned this high praise 
by removing all afflictions of evil and by holding a 
righteous sceptre, by maintaining themselves on their 
share of the fruits of the earth, and by administering 
unswerving even handed justice; and whose wheel of 
authority rolled unobstructed over the whole of this vast 
region! The warrior lord of the inhabitants of cool 
Tondi of broad fields, mountain borders, wide coast 
strip covered with bright white sands, the fruit-bearing 
plantain, the trees of which are bent down with the 
heavy bunches of fruits, and whose clear canals of 
back water are decked with flowers of bright 
red colour like fire! Like a great tusker-elephant, 
which, going about in thorough neglect of enemy 
activity, had fallen into the great dug-out made 
for capturing elephants, not having seen the arti- 
ficial covering over it, digs up the side of the pit 
with its strong tusks and gets back to the herd by the 
use of its strength ;* so have you, having got into the 
enemy ’s hands for lack of adequate watchfulness 
against enemy stratagem, returned to the great body of 
your own relations and friends, and received great 
praise for your achievement. Those of your enemy kings 

A— 4 * 



whose vast kingdoms and great wealth you Had taken 
possession of before this misfortune befell you, know- 
ing as they did that they would get back all that by 
gaining your goodwill and esteem, yet raised aloft their 
banners of rebellion and hoisted their flags on their tall 
ramparts with adjoining dense forests and extensive 
inoats. Having done so they have now lost heart, and 
are reconciling themselves to the idea of surrendering 
their all to you, feeling as they do there is no appeasing 
your rising displeasure at this wanton act of theirs. 
O great one I I have come to see you, singing of your 
great valour thus exhibited, and your great glory. 
Your armies in their varied order resemble a succession 
of clouds ; your vast array of elephants resemble hills, 
and bees are building their hives on them in that feel- 
ing; your great army strikes terror into the enemy and 
resembles the sea itself; and clouds (of dust) gather 
above it (as if) to carry some of its water. Your great 
war-drum roars like thunder, making poisonous cobras 
drop their heads in fright. A great king of the west- 
erners thou art whose unfailing generosity knows no 
end. 


( Pur am, 17. Kurungoliyur Kilar ) . 



POLITICAL IDEAS AND IDEALS. 

General idea of a king — Poems of the Sangam 
collection — Tolkappiyam-Kural Ideal of Kingship — 
No discussion of society and state or origin of kingship, 
as in Sanskrit — Kural polity follows the Artha and 
Dharma Sastras. Does not go into the details of the 
former — Kural based on previous work on the subject — 
obviously the Arthasastra of Kautilya — Kural divi- 
sions — Arasiyal, Angaviyal and Olibiyal — Seems to 
follow Arthasastra division — Baja and Rajyam — no 
notion of the Sapta-prakriti or Saptangam constitut- 
ing one unity — Otherwise follows more or less closely 
the Arthasastra division of functions — more like the 
Smritis than Arthasastra in character — Society based 
on Dharma — the pursuit of dharma, artha, kama and 
moksha implicit — narrower idea of Trivarga-Muppal 
— life through existence on earth — a general treatise on 
how to lead one ? s life effectively cannot give the specia- 
lised treatment to Artha like the Arthasastra — there is 
more similarity to Dharma Sastra generally — the Kura} 
ideal, > a monarchical state — definite reference even to 
the five groups of ministers and the other groups of 
faithful assistants in administration — the Kural polity 
reflects social life, but does not present a full or com- 
plete picture of political organisation — No discussion 
of the theory of Society or the origin of the State idea. 



LECTURE II. 


POLITICAL IDEAS AND IDEALS 

I 

General ideas of a king. 

In the last lecture we concluded, on a general exami- 
nation of the literature bearing on the subject, that 
society in Dravidian India was composed of classes and 
groups of people, and was governed by an organisation 
monarchical in character. vThe monarch exercised his 

S ( 

power for the preservation of order in society and for 
whatever was considered the most important function 
of state administration, namely, doing justice between 
man and man, and whatever was necessary to ensure the 
prevalence of that justice as a matter of habit . 1 He 
generally took counsel of a certain body of people who 
assisted him both with counsel before action was decided 
upon, and in the carrying out of such action when 
action had been decided upon. This whole body is des- 
cribed by a term which is generally applied to relations 
in Tamil, blood relations. The word &wrram applied 
alike to those immediately in attendance upon the king 
and their assistants, as well as to those relations of his 
who enjoyed the privilege naturally of being close to 
him, as it were. So therefore ,we seem to begin here 

a 

with a constitution monarchical in character evolving 
from out of tribal chieftaincies into something very 
much more advanced than a simple patriarchal tribal 

iKura). 40-8. 
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chiftaftncy. The reference in the Maduraikkanji, 
adverted to already, makes it clear that the ministers 
assembled regularly and were expected to speak, and 
often spoke, what they considered the best course of 
action to take without the slightest fear, as though it 
was duty that they had to discharge, and as though 
that duty was being habitually, regularly discharged. 
This comes out from a number of stray references, 
references of a very casual character, that occur in a 
number of poems in the collections known to Tamil 
scholars as the Sangam collection. 

Poems of the iSangam collection . 

This collection is composed of a number of works 
which contain poems by various poets composed at 
different times and on different occasions, for various 
purposes, but having one feature in common mostly. 
They are poems addressed to individuals more or less 
from whom often-times appreciation and reward were 
obtained for the composition. Hence the usual classi- 
fication, poets and patrons- These poems are given the 
form generally of a poet going to court, reciting his 
poem before the assembled court and winning the 
applause of the assembly for the composition; he 
received usually sumptuous rewards from the patron 
concerned. From out of a whole mass of poemB like 
this, selections were made of those that offered the best 

r m 4 

illustration for a particular mode of composition. In 
other words, in the estimation of those that collected 
these poems on the criterion of the subject matter, they 
served best to illustrate, one or more modes of expres- 
sion either of inward feeling or outward action. 
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■Naturally therefore the collection was made at a parti- 

• cular time, and the poems are all of them of a time 
anterior to that. They reflect naturally the life of the 
times to which the composition may presumably be 
referred. The 8angam tradition is well recognised by 
the commentators, particularly Perasiriyar and Nacch- 
chinarkiniyar, and even by an earlier editor, Nilakan- 
. than of Musiri, the editor of the commentary of Kala- 

viyal, a poem ascribed to Siva himself, originally 
commented upon by Narklrar the Sangam celebrity, 
committed to writing and handed down in the present 

form by Nllakanthan of Musiri, coming twelfth in 

* 

teaching succession from Narklrar himself. What we 
are able to glean from this collection is in conformity 
with the duties ascribed to kings in the Tolkappiyam. 1 

Tolkappiyam ideal of a king . 

According to this standard treatise, the duties as- 
cribed to the king are like the six duties ascribed to the 
.. Brahmans, and the six ascribed to the other two classes 
of society, five, viz., learning, sacrificing, giving in 
patronage, protecting the people and punishing 
evil doers. It will be found that the first three out 

• of these five happen to be the same to the ruling class 
as to the class of Brahmans. The correlative to these 
three, viz., teaching, performing sacrifices for others 
and accepting gifts given, constitute the other three 

> functions of the Brahman, which functions are con- 
, sidered inappropriate both to the king and the other 
two classes. The peculiar feature among the duties of 
kingship is, protection which necessarily involves 


a To]kl»pplyam Purattinai 76. 



punishment. The one involving the other naturally 
leads to the notion that the king is the protector of the 
realm . 1 Often-times he is spoken of as such, all the 
others of his duties being regarded more or less impli- 
cit in this. The first, learning, is the essential qualifi- 
cation for his being able to do this duty. The second 
one, getting sacrifices performed, was generally with a 
a view to the welfare of society. As protector of 
society, it becomes one of his functions. The giving of 
gifts is usually for the purpose of promoting learning 
or for performing sacrifices, and thus advancing the 
welfare of society again, as without it progress in 
society and the proper understanding of the aims of 
social life are not likely to be brought home to the 

people. These three therefore constitute the necessary 
accessories for the efficient discharge of his duty as 
protector. It was already stated that punishment fol- 
lows as a correlative if he has to take upon himself 
the responsibility of protecting society from harm. 
This harm may happen to society from inside as well 
as outside, both of which alike will have to be met by 
appropriate punishment. But punishment as a term 
is generally confined to punishment administered to 
those disturbers of society, who constituted a part of 
the society itself, and does not apply, although in a 
more generalised sense it can, to enemies of a society 
external to it. Protection therefore involves as a 
consequence punishment. Thus then the grammatical 
definition agrees more or less with the definition of 

irayi dandanitau hatBvtm, Sarva dharroah prakahayeyor vlrnddhab, 
Stnr« dbannftichftV'ramtniinhatiwih, Kebatrg nasbte Rajadhanrg parin'* 
M. Bh. XII Ml 28. ’ 
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royal duty as one finds it scattered through literature. 

There is a class of poems in the Sangam collection 
’which has specific reference to the description of the 
duties of the king. One class particularly deserves 
attention in this case. There is one mode of expression 
called Arasavdhai, which is intended peculiarly to ex- 
press the shining virtues of an illustrious monarch. The 
poems may be somewhat idealised, but they do reflect, 
and are actually meant to reflect, the existing state of 
the institution at the time. They give us a general 
idea of what a good king was expected to be and to Ido. 
There are such poems in Purananuru which give an 
idea of what a good king was expected to be . 1 

Apart from these general references, there is a 
more formal treatise, the greater portion of which is 
devoted to a regular discussion of kingship and govern- 
ment. 

The Kural . — 

• • 

The Kural of Tiruvalluvar is a work which Has to 
do with life as a whole, as it were. It is a book of 
aphorisms, which lays down how exactly one should 
conduct himself to lead the good life, if we may say so; 
in other words, it takes it upon itself to teach people 
how to follow the Dharma in this world, Dkanna, the 
maintenance of which i s the peculiar charge of the king 
and the following of which is Squally the duty of every 
human being. Dharma is a term which is very diffi- 
cult of definition as the historians of India have always 
felt it to be, particularly where Asoka speaks of it in his 

ipuram, 17, 
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Dhantialipi. Expressions of a similar cKaracter lie 
scattered throughout this discussion, and that is what 
Sanskrit inscriptions mean by the word Dharma as 
well . 1 The position is made worse when we speak of 
Dharma in general ; we seem to be including in it ano- 
ther Dhctrma as opposed to Artha and Kama. Sans- 
kritists recognise four supreme aims of existence, 
Purudhdrtjtzs as they are called. They constitute the 
four Dharma, Artha, Kama, Moksha , 2 These are 
represented by the corresponding Tamil terms, Aram, 
Porul, Inbam , Vida. Of these four, the fourth is the 

ultimate object of achievement, and is really the sup- 
reme object to be aimed at. The other three constitute 
the means by which this supreme end can be attained. 

Since the last of them Moksha or Vldu does not consist 
in the achievement of anything on this earth, it is ex- 
cluded as not capable of being regularly definable in 
words, and therefore a narrower definition of life is 
adopted constituting the first three. These are the actual 
pursuits of man on this earth below, with a view to the 
attainment of the fourth in the hereafter. Works 
therefore that lay themselves out to teaching people 
how to lead the good life confine themselves therefore to 
these three; apart from books there is also a general 
recognition of these three classes constituting the mo- 
tives that govern, or that ought to govern, action in life. 
This the Sanskritists call Trivarga in contradistinction 
to the four Purusharm£; and the Tamils have a classifi- 
cation exactly like it in the Muppal and, as such, distinct 

iDharmapr&chlrA bandhah, of the Samudra Gupta Inscription. 
Dharmamah&r&]a of the Early Pall&va inscriptions. 


a Artha £&stra. II. 15. Kfixnandaka. I. 11, 14. 



from the fourth. The work Kural is otherwise known 
by the term Muppal, because it treats of the Trivarga, 
Dharma, Artha and Kama, or as the Kural itself has it 
Aram, Pornl cmd Kamam. This is not peculiar to the 
Kural. The Tolkappiyam itself recognises that the 
three constitute the matter to be dealt with in litera- 
ture, and the fourth is taken out of its scope. 1 While 
others hold that since the fourth is attainable by the 
appropriate discharge of the duties laid down under 
the other three, an adequate treatment of these three, 
necessarily includes the fourth. The second seems not 
to be universally accepted; but that hardly matters 
for our discussion. 

Kupal is a work composed of chapters of ten apho- 
risms each, and there are 133 such chapters, each one 
of which deals with a particular topic of the subject. 
Of these chapters 2 to 38 bear upon Dharma or Aram. 
The seventy following chapters 39 to 108 bear on Porul 
or Artha, the remaining 25, 109 to 133, being devoted 
to Kama or enjoyment. The seventy chapters constitut- 
ing the second division form practically a Tamil Artha- 
Sastra dealing with the acquisition of that which is de- 
sirable, its retention and proper application with a 
view to the achievement of the ultimate object of exist- 
ence. This is almost the kind of definition that Kautiliya 
gives His Arthasastra. 2 The third division of twenty- 
five chapters relates to Kama or enjoyment, and is dealt 
with in two divisions, Kalavu arid Ka/rpu, the two main 

ifieyyuj 418. 
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divisions of the Tolkappiyam. But the Tamil gramma* 
rians including the author of the Tolkappiyam, have 
other divisions which here get to be included in the 
second main division. In other words, of the two main 
divisions the enjoyment of love in company is regarded 
as the first division ; and the reminscences of 
such enjoyment when the lovers are away from 
each other constitute the second division in which 
the other sub-divisions of Tamil grammarians 
are included. That is the way of treating the subject 
according to the commentator, who follows the practice 
of the Sanskritists. Our concern is not with that particu- 
lar. While that which pleases the senses — and in this is 
included the pleasure that may legitimately be derived 
from the satisfaction of the senses — alone constitutes 
this particular division, excessive indulgence is as a 
correlative condemned and the exercise of discipline is 
insisted on even in respect of this particular division. 
Therefore legitimate enjoyment forms part of a dis- 
ciplined life, and thus, in an ethical code, this forms an 

integral part. 


Reverting to the political division, the seventy 
chapters are divided into three main divisions : Avar 
siyal , Angaviyal and Olibiyal ; in other words, chapters 
relating to (1) kingship, (2) to the limbs of the king- 
dom, and (3) whatever else concerns the kingdom, but 
not included in the other two. The Tamil author here 
takes the first to be synonymous with king, the second 


synonymous with those instruments that go to make the 
power and greatness of the king conceived as six consti- 
tuent parts. Whatever is comprised in royalty and the 
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exercise of the power implied in royalty that is not in- 
cluded in the personal qualities and duties of the 
king, and the duties that his surroundings have actually 
to carry out, get to be dealt with in thirteen chapters, 
which in English may be put down as miscellaneous. In 
the Arthasastra the main idea is the unified idea of rule 
by a king, or government generally ; and what that is 
intended to convey is not the ruler exercising authority 
primarily, but what actually constitutes the dominion 
including the ruler to whom it is subjected. In ( other 
words the idea of state is held distinct from the idea of 
the mere territory over which a government exercises 
its authority. The Arthasastra and the Smritis alike 
take up first of all the idea of Rajycm, 1 and define 
it aB composed of seven limbs, of which the king himself 
is one. That seems to be the prevalent notion, and we 
find the idea in vogue popularly as the term occurs even 
in inscriptions, in contexts where they mention the 
overthrow of a state completely. Saptanga-harana in- 
volves the destruction of the enemy king completely and 
the assumption is generally, of all that went to consti- 
tute the king and the kingdom, by the successful enemy. 
The Kural does not seem, on the face of it, 
to be familiar, with this notion, or if fami- 
liar, the author of the Kural steers clear of it. It would 
be unwarranted to assert that the Kural did not know 
this notion of the Arthasastra, *pr even of the Dharma 
dastras, since it follows the Dharmasastraic notion in 
other particulars. It suited Tiruvalluvar’s purpose, 
and, perhaps served better in his immediate milieu, to 

iKflmand&ka. I. 18-19 and Sankarftrya's comment thereon. 



treat of the king and the kingdom as it obtained in the 
Tamil country. There again he probably follows the 
Arthasastra lead, as both the Kamandaka and the 
Kautillya Arthasastra itself, countenance the division 
of Raja and Rajyam, 1 while at the same time they 
could, for purposes of treatment of particular parts of 
the subject, take the whole as one. The Kamandaka 
in its Mmidcdayoni Prakarcmam 2 (the 12th division), 
where the author has to deal with the state as a whole, 
in the midst of other states in their inter-relation, 
speaks of the ministers, subjects, fortresses, treasury 
and the army as the five prakritis or constituent ele- 
ments. He later on adds along with these the sixth,* 
rrvitra or allies, and the ruler himself making up the 
seventh, and constitutes out of these seven together 
Rajyam, according to Brihaspati, as he quotes it.^ 
There Kamandaka is simply following Kautilya. Kau- 
tilya begins with the united Rajyam consisting of the 
seven elements or prakritis, and later on, in a subse- 
quent chapter, he comes to the same treatment as the 
Kamandaka, and begins with laying down that Raja 
and Rajyam constitute an abbreviated division of what 
is known as prakriti, and the division of Kamandaka 
constituting Raja and his allies as one, and the other 
five elements in its Rajyam, seem clearly intended. The 
Kural begins with that division of Raja and Rajyam, 
although it does not stqte it in the actual form ; but the 
very first Kural lays it down that that is the really sup- 

iKAm. XII. Ch. IV. 1—2. Kaujillya Book VI. Ch. 1. 
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erior king, the king par excella/nce, "who is well provided 
with the army, the people, the treasury, the ministry 
and the allies . 1 He would separate the Raja from the 
other six prakritis, and make a division differing from 
the Arthasastraic arrangements apparently in isolat- 
ing the king and associating the allies with the other 
prakritis . The notion that all the seven constitute one 
unity is what is found in Manu as well, where the ex- 
pression used is prdkrit i or (mg am, synonymously . 2 
Notwithstanding this apparent difference, the 
Kural treatment does not seem to be really different 
from the Arthasastraic. There is another apparent 
difference in the recital of the constituents other than 
the king. The order in which they are presented in the 
very first Kural under this section of the work is the 
army, the people, the treasury, the ministry and the 
allies. This order differs from the order of the Sans- 
kritists. But as the commentator does actually point 
out, Tiruvalluvar does not necessarily differ from the 
arrangements of the Sanskrit works. The difference 
in the order is due to exigencies of metre, the actual 
order of the Sanskrit texts being preserved in the treat- 
ment of the topics in the various chapters. The order 
of chapters follows the Arthasastraic division. a Hence 
we must hold that the Kural arrangement of the topics 
does not differ from that of the Arthasastra. 

■ 

But there is one point to Which attention must be 
drawn. In the seventy chapters of the Kural, the 

iCh. 894. 
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topics dealt with are all of them topics that are included 
in the general topics of the Arthasastra, and the chap- 
ters of the Kautillya where the actual details of the 
administration are discussed are not taken up in the 
Kural at all. That is, however, a feature not peculiar 
to the Kural. The same omission of the really prac- 
tical parts of the Arthasastra treatise get omitted in the 
Smriti works including Manu, and even Kamandaka. 
While therefore we may say that the Kural does not 
follow the Kaufiliya in all its details, it has occasional re- 
marks to offer upon even some of those chapters that 
are excluded from the general scheme. The difference, as 
it appears to be of a vital character, is due merely to the 
different plan of the work rather than to any difference 
in conviction in the authors. The Kautiliyan Artha- 
sastra in plan is professedly a manual for the statesman 
who has to carry on the administration practically. The 
work is intended to be consulted by a man engaged in 
practical administration, and the hints offered are such 
as would assist a man so engaged; whereas the Dharma 
Sastras, the Kamandaka and the Kural follow the other 
plan. They are content with merely laying down the 
general ideas that ought to subserve the conduct of 
government and do not go to practical details of the 
administration. In other words, the one is a practical 
manual for the pol itician, the other is a general book of 
instruction for the average layman, or the ordinary 
citizen. 


How is this difference to be explained? Society, 
according to the Hindus, is based on Dharma, a general 
Dharma , not the first division of the four aims of exist- 



fence. The members or groups constituting society- 
Hindu political science does not know of society consti- 
tuting individuals, it does not even bring it into promi- 
nence that society was composed of families as in the 
Yedic age-consisted of groups, casteB and communities 
such as Indian society has at present ; and had there- 
fore for the primary idea of social existence a society in 
which individuals and groups can pursue the plan of 
their life whatever that be, with a view to the attain- 
ment of the ultimate object of existence, according to 
the notions of each group of individuals and families. 
That is what is understood by Dha/rma. Each group, 
or individual, may plan out its life as men of religion, 
atheists or agnostics, and each one, man or group, can 
pursue life according to the particular plan of his adop- 
tion. The function of the state is to provide the means 
by which each individual or group pursued this life 
freely, but for the one limitation that, in the pursuit of 
any plan of life that each may have formed, it does not 
interfere with the freedom of its neighbours to pursue 
their own life their own way. That ought to be borne 
in mind in discussing Hindu polity, and this is what is 
understood generally by the term Dharma. This for 
the average Hindu is composed of the Dharma, Artha 
and Kama , that is, (1) doing that which is good and un- 
objectionable; (2) the gaining of that which is worth 
having as a means to the higher ends ; and (3) the appli- 
cation of that which has thus befen acquired in the pur- 
suit of happiness that is unobjectionable, and not demo- 
ralising to the individual or group. Society therefore 
exists for the pursuit of the Dharma, and a state comes 
into existence in society with a view to enable those con- 
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stituting society to pursue this Dharma unhampered of 
those with whom their lot in life is cast 1 . 

It is this idea of Dharma and the pursuit thereof 
that constitutes th^ motive of social life, and the duty 
of a government .a* a necessary organ of society is to 
provide for the undisturbed pursuit of this Dharma on 
earth. This naturally would involve, (1) the laying 
down of a norm for that which is a good life, and the 
adopting of it in practice in the course of life, (2) the 
acquiring of the means by which that life would become 
possible, and (3) the application of that which has been 
acquired for the purpose of enjoyment, the enjoyment 
being such as would not offend the norm laid down in 
the first or turn out to be the misapplication of that 
which is acquired under the second, as either of these 
is likely to affect prejudicially the ultimate end. This 
is what writers on political science understand by the. 
term Svadharma , and life, on the basis of this pursuit 
of Svadharma , is such as to provide for the pursuit of 
this Svadharma on the one hand and the government 
that ought to provide for this pursuit unmolested on 
the other. 2 Hence it is that the fourth of the main 
ends of existence, Moksha , is left out of treatment 
here. The scope of political science therefore 
narrows down to the three objects of pursuit in 
life, generally called (Sans: Trivarga, Tam: the three 
divisions or Muppal). One of the characteristic names 
of the Kural is Muppal , and that is what is understood 

iManu. TV. 176. 
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exactly by the term Trivorga, both by writers on 
Dharma Sastras and even those of the ArthaSastra. 
Hence it is that both the Dharma £astras and the Kural 
provide for this general life comprising these three ob- 
jects, and therefore are content with merely laying 
down general instructions for the attainment of these 
three. The Arthasastra, on the contrary, lays itself out 
to treat of these three, but prominently of the second 
of these as subserving the ends of existence as a whole, 
and therefore taking into consideration m a subsidiary 
way the other two as well, with the result that the Arlha- 
sastra could deal with the one section in far greater 
detail than codes of ethics like the Dharma Aastras and 
Kural. A comparison of the divisions main and subsi- 
diary of the Arthasastra on the one hand, and the 
Dharma SastraB, the Kural and even an abbrev- 
iated handbook of the Arthasastra itself, such 
as the Kamandaka, shows the same general method 
and does not*go into the details of administration tha* 
the Arthasastra actually does. It will be found 
that the divisions of the Kural in chapters follows to a 
great extent the general sections of the Arthasastra, 
and abbreviates the smaller section by combining the 
second and the third, and bringing them for treatment 
under one section for one thing. Secondly it passes over 
a certain number of Adhikaranas or main divisions as 
being too practical and detailed, and beyond the scope 
therefore of a general work. jFor instance, the Kural 
does not treat of the Vyavdhdra section at all, although 
details of this topic here and there peer out in the treat- 
ment of the other sections. In point of revenue and 
revenue collection, the Arthasastra is about the most 
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detailed, whereas the Kural adopts the Dharmasastraic 
method and merely lays down the general principles 
underlying governmental resources . 1 

It is just- possible to take the view, and such view is 
taken and of ten-times vigorously urged, that the Kuraj 
is an original work, and is not indebted to any 
work, Sanskrit or other. The statement is several 
times made also that the Kural is a pure Tamil work 
and is entirely independent of Sanskrit. Both these 
are statements, which a constructive study of the ques- 
tion hardly justifies. These questions can be consider- 
ed only by a careful study both of the Kural itself and 
of the Sanskrit works bearing on the subject with a 
view to noting similarities and dissimilarities, and 
arriving at a conclusion after a careful consideration in 
detail whether there is any possible inter-relation be- 
tween the one and the other. The fact that the Kura] 
is written in pure Tamil, that is, in Tamil which is not 
so much mixed with Sanskrit, is to a very great extent 
true, and that is not merely a characteristic of the 
Kural alone. That is equally the characteristic of the 
whole collection of works generally called the Sangarn 
works. It marks a stage in the growth of the language 
when, as a vehicle of expression, it had more flexibility 
and richness than in later times, and much that 
would seem exceedingly difficult to render in pure 
T amil now seems to have been ordinarily capable of 
being expressed in comparatively easy Tamil. There 
is a variety of diction and a facility of manipulation of 
the language as a means of expressing thought, which 

Un only one chapter. Ch. 76. 
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one may say is not found to exist to the same 
degree in writers of a later period. That is only so 
far as the handling of the language is concerned. The 
writers themselves generally appear to have showed no 
disinclination when they could borrow either from 
Sanskrit, or from elsewhere, wherever they could bor- 
row usefully. They could borrow, as all people with a 
great deal of originality often do, and so adapted what 
was borrowed to their own purpose that the borrowing 
becomes really beneficial and far from objectionable. 
That is the kind of borrowing that one meets with in 
works of this class of Tamil ; but not the comparatively 
more narrow-minded, petty notion that the language 
must be self-contained. A language cannot be self- 
contained unless it makes an effort to contain 
within itself ideas in all departments of human 
life, and this width of knowledge could be ac- 
quired only by the use of experience — experience 
not only one’s own self or of the group but 
of all human experience generally, the circle of huma- 
nity being wider or narrower according as contact with 
the outside world and communication admits of more 
or less intercourse. A careful examination of the 
Kural shows that it is not so free from knowledge of 
what is found in Sanskrit literature, nor is it so en- 
tirely free from the influence'of Sanskrit diction. There 
are words in it even, that are borrowed from Sanskrit, 
and that is true not only of Kural, but of the whole 
class of this literature. The borrowing in this period, 
however, does not appear to be quite so much borrowing 
directly from Sanskrit, but seems to be through the 
Prakrit generally. The Sanskrit words therefore are 
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hidden from view by the double transformation that 
the words have undergone, the transformation they 

attain to in the Prakrit form, and the further trans- 
formation that they had to undergo to suit themselves 
to Tamil usage. It is not necessary for this position 
that the words should have been all of Sanskrit origin 
and put into the Prakrit form. It is just possible that 
the words are originally Prakrit, but Sanskritised for 
purposes of classical use. That does not concern us in 
this context. 

Apart from this question purely of diction, the 
parallelisms in subject matter are so many and so fre- 
quent that it would be taking too much upon ourselves 
to assert that in the subject-matter the work is quite 
independent of Sanskrit. The author of the Kura] 
does not appear to have cherished the notion that his 
merit lay in his being completely independent of con- 
tact with the other culture. He seems to have cherished 
a very considerable amount of regard for that which 

was of use in the other cultures without sacrificing any 
of his regard for the language that he handled with so 
much facility and effect. He acknowledges his indebt- 
edness in places explicity , not to mention those in which 
the acknowledgment is more or less recondite and not 
so readily seen. There are certain places in which he 
Tefers to Nul in the text . 1 The term Nut certainly 
does occur in several* places and with different mean- 
ings. But in certain contexts it stands for the Veda 
and Vedic learning generally . 2 But there are con- 

154. 3, 59. 1. 65. 69. 3. 75. 3. 

3 56 10. 
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texts in which he undoubtedly refers to something far 
more secular, and he cannot refer to anything else than 
a work of political science of some kind. Unless it is 
possible for us to point out, if not actually quote, an 
actual pre-existing work on the Arthasastra in Tamil, 
we shall have to accept it that it refers to the Artha- 
sastra-Arthasastra the well-known one, either the 
Kautiliyan, or its abridgment the Kamandaka. Kurals 
683 and 743 are instances in point. The first occurs in 
the chapter on toodu, which word itself is a Sanskrit 
word, and institutes a comparison between the most 
efficient ambassador and the most efficient warrior, as 
it were. That ambassador is most efficient, who among 
the proficients in political science is the most proficient, 
as that warrior is the most proficient in the us§, of his 
javelin, who could give a good account of himself in a 
body of experts in the use of that weapon. There is no 
other science (Nul) which is so essential and comes in 
handy for an ambassador than the science that treats 
of that particular subject, which forms an essential and 
integral part of political science or Arthasastra. The 
other Kural has reference to what ought to be the essen- 
tial requirements of a fortress. There again the Kural 
has it that height, width, strength and rarity are the 
essential characteristics of an efficient fortress accord- 
ing to science ( Nul ). The NM here could be no other 
than a work which lays down the instructions for the 
building of fortresses for military purposes, and .that 
must be a work either on military science, or a science 
of which military science is an integral part. Here 
again we are face to face with the position that it 
could refer to nothing else than the Arthasastra. 
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Therefore then the Kural polity is one that applies to 
the society of Tamil India when that society had al- 
ready become constituted on a basis offering analogies 
of no remote character to the society depicted in the 
Arthasastra. That is the view that comes out from the 
Tolkappiyam itself notwithstanding the fact that the 
Sutras of the Tolkappiyam could not be explicit and 
detailed in regard to these, and the details have to be 
supplied by the commentator as no Sutra in the whole 
range of Sutra literature can be complete in itself and 
self-explanatory. It is undoubtedly complete in itself 
provided only when you understand the full extent of 
the implication of the technical language employed and 
what it is intended to convey, and that could be under- 
stood only by a man who has had the Sutra expounded 
to him. This is an implication which is inherent in 
the character of the Sutra itself. It is utter ignorance 
and want of understanding that could charge commen- 
tators with having imported ideas when they expound 
what is merely implied in the Sutras ; not that commen- 
tators are not up to importing their own ideas, or the 
original ideas that had undergone modification into 
their interpretation. They are actually expected to do 
so in regard to certain classes of works. But at the 
same time what ought to be borne in mind carefully is 
that the commentators arc there commenting with a 
view to expounding the Sutras primarily, as they were 
understood by those that first put them into that form, 
and indicate the changes that that original idea might 
have undergone in process of time. Where we find it 
necessary to say that a commentator has gone beyond 
his limits, the responsibility is undoubtedly ours to 



prove that that is a fact. We have no right to assume 
the fact that a commentator is a fraud who read! his 
ideas into the Sutras composed centuries before his 
time. These remarks are offered here, as it is often 
asserted that Parimelalagar’s profound learning in 
Sanskrit is what is responsible for the affiliation of the 
ideas of the Kural to Sanskrit works. Not only that, 
but sometimes it is pointed out that other commenta- 
tors do not always see eye to eye with Parimelalagar 
in the interpretation of particular verses of the Kural. 
Ignorance of Sanskrit and the necessarily imperfect 
exposition of a Kural are not certainly features of 
higher authority. It is knowledge of what the Sans- 
kritists have to say, and a comparison of the two in 
their contexts that really would lead to anything like a 
justifiable inference rather than the ignorance that 
jrould shut its eyes to all possible sources of light from 
elsewhere. Many of those passages would be obscure 
and hardly understandable unless you let into it the light 
that Sanskrit literature has to offer. This would become 
clear from verses in certain chapters which do not 
explain themselves unless the technical senses of cer- 
tain words, for instance, are understood; and in some 
cases it is impossible to understand them without the 
aid of Sanskrit. We may refer particularly to Kural 
501 as affording a very good illustration of this! 
There are numbers of other passages which are equally 
sound illustrations, but may nol be quite so complete 
as this particular one, where without introducing the 
idea of the UpadAn of the Arthasastrakaras 1 which is 
not unknown or quite so unfamiliar to ordinary people 

lArthaaas. Bk. I Cb. X. 



the passage can hardly be understood. The idea of the 
TJpadhqs explained in the Ramayana, and occurs even 
in the inscriptions of the Guptas in the fourth' cen- 
tury a.d. 1 as an idea that is familiarly known to all. 
Why should we deny that knowledge to Tiru- 
val]uvar, and read his verses and understand them hut 
imperfectly? This is hardly justifiable criticism. 

The Kural ideal then, as projected in the seventy 
chapters constituting the second section, is a monar- 
chical state as depicted in the Dharmasastras, and to a 
very considerable extent in the Artha Sastra as well. 
As was pointed out above, the Kural begins with the 
notion of AraSu, that is, not in the style of the Artha 
£astra with the abstract notion of svadkarma and the 
application of the danda . So it takes up the state, at 
the head of which there was a king. The qualities he 
ought to possess, the education that he has to undergo, 
and the discipline to which he has to submit himself 
are expounded, and then follows naturally the treat- 
ment of ministers and friends with whom he ought to 
associate, and the relations that he ought to admit to his 
presence. These are dealt with under the Heads 

amaichclm and surram. The word amaicJicKu is 

• ♦ 

again a Sanskrit word coming through the Prakrit, one 
of which has a form of amachcha corresponding to the 
Tamil awmchchar. The whole body is treated as a 
group of ministers constituting various classes, the 
Mantri , Purohita and others of the Artha !§astra. The 
Kural follows generally the same kind of division. The 
ministers and the relations are sometimes spoken of as 

*Junagadh Inscription of Skandagupta, F. G. I. No. 14. 



those in immediate attendance, and the term amaichcTiu 

itself is expounded as those near about, on the forma- 
tion of the word from a Sanskrit root. Where the 
Pingalandai 1 groups them together and gives them the 
common name Surram, as the eighteen surrattar to 
which reference has already been made, it follows a 
rccognisqjl usage. Where therefore we find the 
Madurai 1 Kanji 2 speaking of the five groups of minis- 
ters, and the Silamdhikaram 3 refers to these five 
groups and the eight of the other section, and the 
Kural 4 more or less indirectly lays down who ought to 
constitute the inam (the ministers) and what their 
qualifications should be, what constituted the Surram 
and how far they ought to be allowed to influence the 
work of the monarch, it is following probably the divi- 
sions of the Artha ^astra, and possibly what was the 
existing practice in Tamil India of the times. This 
will become clear when we remember that the Kural 

■ m 

deals in a number of sections with what constituted the 
qualifications for ministers and what exactly a king was 
expected to do to secure the right kind for his service. 5 
This is followed by a section bearing upon how exactly 
to treat those that are related to him and dependent 
upon him. In this treatment, he uses two expressions 
inam and surram , which are synonymous in Tamil, 
But the author of the Kural, however, seems to make a 
distinction that when he speaks of the inam, he means 
the councillors, the ministers &nd those trusted servants 


1 64. 8. 

2 Above, p. 19. n. 3. 
s Above, p. 19 a. 1 ft 2 and p. 21. 

4 Chja.pt. 61-63. 

5 Of Artbauetra I. 4 — 6- 
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in immediate attendance, and relatives generally. But 
he makes use of the word mrram for the last class 
alone. In any case, all the three groups are there and 
therefore the expression, “the five great bodies and 
the eight groups ’ ’ of Tamil literature, have to be taken 
to be what was in the mind of the author of the Kura). 

The Kura] polity therefore not merely reflects the 
social life of the times but represents, more or less, 
faithfully the state of society and the arrangements for 
the administration of government at the time, and per- 
haps would warrant the inference that it is not a mere 
abstract book of aphorisms of merely theoretical 
value, but a work that reflects correctly the prevalent 
ideas and the practice to which those ideas gave rise in 
the department of political activity of the age. At the 
same time, it must be recognised, as was pointed out be- 
fore, that it is not a full or detailed description of the 
administrative machinery of the times, being not an 
administrative manual. It will be noticed that what it 
lays down in the seventy chapters out of a total of 133 
may be regarded, more or less as an accurate descrip- 
tion of the general principles which ought to imderly 
the creation of the administrative machinery for the 
carrying on of the government of a state such as an 
Indian state was conceived to be in the Tamil India of 

the time, or we might even say, in the whole of India of 
the tinie. There is such a similarity between the northern 
organisation and the southern as described here that per- 
haps it will not be justifiable to regard the one as 
entirely distinct from the other. Where thin polity 
shows itself to be defective is, as was pointed out 



already, in the details of the general administration, 
while those relating to the local are practically absent. 
That is a feature not peculiar to the Rural ; 
but it is a feature quite common to the Smritis 
and even Kamandaka, a professed treatise on 
politics. The idea seems to be more or less 
that, except for a technical student, such gene- 
ral notions as are given in these treatises are 
ample and if further knowledge be required, it is for 
those that seek it to go to the really technical treatises, 
which deal with the subject in detail. Similarly those 
that wish to gain a complete idea of the administrative 
machinery by means of which the administration was 
actually carried on, must acquaint themselves neces- 
sarily with the details of the local administration before 
they can feel justifiably that they have gained a com- 
plete idea of the actual machinery of government. To 
do this, we have to go to the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
to fill in the details from a text-book or treatise, and 
we shall have to, as a supplement, make a close study or 
a fairly full survey of such details as we gain from 
the inscriptions both of Asoka and his successors, draw- 
ing even occasionally from such notes as we have from 
the foreign travellers who have left accounts of the 
administrative system of the Mauryan times. The 
Greek accounts and the Asokan inscriptions would, to 
some extent, supplement each other and give, not a 
complete, but an adequate picture of the administra- 
tion, and the agreement between the details that we get 
from there and the Arthasastra are so close that we 

would perhaps be justified in assuming that such 
glimpses as we get in the inscriptions and ttie accounts 
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of tile foreign travellers reflect a society formed on the 
basis underlying the Arthasastra, and the Artha- 
sastra polity therefore would give, a more or less com- 
plete picture. Sometimes we still find that even the 
Arthasastra does not go down to the full details, and 
these may be found in the inscriptions of a later period 
where we have them in some number and in full detail. 
There again we shall have to take it that the Artha 
6astra omission is not necessarily evidence of the non- 
existence of the institutions but may be due to the 
exigencies of a treatise, which has to conform to certain 
requirements which may necessitate the avoidance of 
details of too technical or too local a character. With 
these cautions we may project a picture of the political 
life of India, and the political machinery by means of 
which the aims of that life were attained, by a combined 
study of all these. 

Before passing from this subject, however, one 
remarkable omission of the Kural has to be noted. The 
Arthasastra treatises generally and the political chap- 
ters of the Mahabharata 1 alike begin the subject by 
a discussion as to the origin of society as arising out of 
the social needs of humanity, and then proceed to point 
out the need of a government for regulating that life. 
The discussion is on the subject society and state. They 
arrive at a state of society perhaps not altogether theo- 
retically, although definite statements are not want- 
ing that they regarded that society existed without an* 
administrative guardian of some kind where people 
were expected to live together and respect the law. 


igfintl Parvan 582. 



The preservation of that society becomes impossible, 
and that kind of a social life soon lapses into a life 
where might is right. This is what they describe as 
the MutsjyarHyaya, 1 the law of the fish, the bigger 
fish eating the smaller, the stronger oppressing the 
weaker and taking forcible possession of all that is 
worth having. In such a state of things they felt the 
need of a machinery, the function of which would be 
to regulate life, and to see that the real interests of 
society as a whole are not actually sacrificed to the inte- 
rest of the stronger individuals : in other words, to see 
that social progress is not hampered by the pursuit of 
individual ambition. They therefore created cons- 
ciously a kingship which came into existence either by 
the decree of providence at the request of the sufferers, 
or created by the voluntary agreement of the people 
among themselves, or by a compact between the people 
on the one side, and some one that was prepared to take 
. the responsibility on the other. According to the first, 
Maim was ordained to give protection to society in 
return for his being placed beyond need for pursuing 
life and securing the wherewithal for himself and his 
family. There again it takes on the form more or less 
of a contract. He was to get a portion of the produce 
of the earth and all else from which a revenue was 
derivable generally by the processes of pursuing gain. 
That is the more orthodox view. The heterodox view, 
the Buddhistic view, for instance, frankly states that it 
was the result, of a contract, the Mahdsa/mnmla 2 

between the Ikshvaku kings and people generally. 

« 

lArth. fias. I. 13. 

2Dl£ba Nlkaya III. p. 73. 
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Either way, this preliminary discussion both in the 
Mahabharata and, in a somewhat abbreviated form, in 
the ArthaSastra brings into view how the Hindus at- 
tempted to explain the coming of society into existence, 
and the creation therein as it were, of a state. The 
preliminary discussion of society and state, and the 
circumstances leading to the creation of the one from 

the other, are absent from the Kural which starts with 

/ * • 

the statement that there is a king and he has a kingdom 
to govern. The author indicates thereby clearly that 
he is more really concerned with the realistic descrip- 
tion of a kingdom that existed rather than to trouble 
himself to expound how a kingdom or a state is a 
necessary organisation for the conduct of human life. 
This seems, however, implicit in what he says, and the 
whole polity of the Kura] could not be well understood 
without presuming the background of the Artha- 
sastraic or Rajanlti culture, as it is expounded in the 
Arthasastras and the Mahabharata respectively. 
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THE KURAL POLITY. 

The following abridgement of the Kural polity 
may then be of interest to give an idea of what 
exactly the state was that was projected by the political 
chapters of the Kural which may be regarded as an 
ideal presentation of what an actual state really was. 
According to the Kural, he is the most excellent king 
who is possessed of an efficient army, a flourishing 
population, growing wealth, faithful mini sters, depend- 
able allies. These six make him eminent among 
Icings. This lays down, as has been pointed out, 
the idea of the Saptapmkriti, as in the Artha 
J§astra, Mann and Sukra, it does not deal with 
the Saptanga as such, but proceeds on the divi- 
sion for which there is warrant in these works on the 
principle of Raja and Rajyam as constituting the more 
convenient kind of a division. The king was to see 
that he himself does not fall away from the path of duty 
laid down for him as protector of society, that he care- 
fully removes that which is detrimental to the pursuit 
of Dharma or duty, and that he maintains himself 
in this position of high responsibility. This is an idea 
not peculiar to the Kural itself. Even other Tamil 
works which lay it down that Dharma or duty is at the 

root of society, as for instance, the Purananuru, 
(poem 55), set down that at the root of the valour of 
the king lies the pursuit of a path of virtuous duty. 
Once a king, he has to see to it that he creates fresh 
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sources of income producing additional revenue for 
himself, collects what is due to him, provides for its 
safety and increase, and ultimately applies it to pur- 
poses which are worthy of that which constitutes the 
grand duty of the king. That king is counted among 
people a god, who protects the people and administers 
justice righteously. His duties therefore would resolve 
themselves into generous gifts to those in need, kindness 
to all those who come under his protection, unswerving 
justice and efficient protection to his subjects. The 
king possessed of all these four features preeminently, 
is the most illustrious among kings. The king that 
rightly understands what is acceptable to the people 
generally and adopts that in his life of action, possesses 
the right discernment among kings. This is noted as 
one of the essential qualities of an ideal king and the 
great dramatist Bhavabhuti puts it into the mouth of his 
ideal character, Rama, where he is made to soy that for 
the sake of pleasing his subjects (loha, Tmn :. utakam ), 
he was quite prepared to give up friendship, mercy, his 
own well-being and even his beloved Janaki herself. 3 
It would cause him no sorrow to give up these if only 
ihe world would thereby be pleased. The king ought 
to surround himself with friends, older than himself 
who have a thorough understanding of the nice details 
of the Dharma . The idea here is just exactly the same 
as is contained in Manu, Chapter VII, 11, 32-38. As 
the king’s ministerial silrroundings constitute his eyes, 
a king must choose only those that could be used as 
trust worthily as his own eyes. That king who is sur- 
rounded by worthy men, ministers and officials, and 
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So his duty acceptable to them can suffer but little 
from his enemies. 1 That king would destroy 
himself even without having enemies to do so, 
if he has not among his surroundings those that are 
not afraid of speaking unpleasant truths (Manu YU. 
40). There is nothing that a king cannot achieve whose 

action is based on deliberation in a council of knowing 

* ™ 

ministers (Mann YII. 155-57). When action is called 

for, it is best that one takes action after due 
deliberation. Deliberation following action is useless. 2 
Here what is stilted has reference to the choice of the 
particular line of actipn on an emergency arising, and 
though put in general terms in the context, it has re- 
ference to the adoption of the means to the end on the 
lines laid down in treatises on political science gene- 
rally. That is the adoption of the four kinds of means 
against an actual or possible enemy, viz., the familiar, 
Dana, Sama, Beda and Dcmda or gifts, pacification, 
detaching possible allies, and war. 3 That is the most 
appropriate way for the proper maintenance of the 
treasury and application of that treasury which in gifts 
gives just what is necessary and adequate. This has 
reference to what is found clearly stated elsewhere in 
the Sanskrit treatises on polity as well as even Tamil 
texts, and has relation to the division of state revenues 
into four parts, of Which two parts are intended for 
his own expenditure, holding one fourth as a 
reserve and applying the t remaining part for 
these purposes. 4 When no hostile action is called 

*Manu. VII. 39. 

2Ar. &&s. I. 15. 

sManu. VII. 106. 

tTrikatukazn. 21. 
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for, remain quiet like a crane listlessly waiting 
for the appearance of a Suitable victim ; when action is 
called for, see to it that it is quick and decisive as that 
of that self-same crane when the victim comes before it. 
This is clearly an injunction that one finds scattered 
through the Arthasastra, and is generally put down for 
one of those teachings of Kautilya regarded unmoral, 
if not immoral. Tiruvalluvar could hardly be accused 
of want of morality, not to speak of immorality. The 
minister is best chosen whose choice has stood the test of 
morality, worth, desire and fear of life. This has refe- 
rence to the choice of the ministers and the staff of a 
king in attendance upon him, and what is said here and 
the chapter following in regard to this matter apply 
also to other officials. In this clearly the Kural fol- 
lows the teachings of the Artha 6astra and what is said 
here in this particular verse has reference to the 
Upada of the texts on Dharma, which as was remarked 
already, finds exposition in a work like the Ramaya^ia 
and was familiarly enough known in the days of the 
Guptas. An inscription of Skandagupta refers to his 
choice of a suitable Governor for the province of 
Gujarat, which at that time offered the most anxious 
responsibility among provincial governments. What 
the Kural discusses in chapters 51 and 52 generally fol- 
lows more closely than usual the injunctions of the 
Kautilly a. 1 

i 

Chapter 51 begins with the statement that the 
minister is best chosen when the choice is made after 
testing him by means of ethical standards, impending 


i Bk. 1. Chapter X. 
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danger to his religious faith, possible acquisition of 
wealth, attractive gratification of the senses and fear of 
life. It is only those who come out of these tests un- 
scathed, that ought to be chosen. The twenty verses 
that constitute the two chapters follow the usual 
method of Tiruvajluvar, but cover practically the whole 
of the subject matter under discussion in the chapters 
relating to these topics in the Arthasastra even to the 
point of detail Without going into too much of detail, 
this very chapter lays down that a choice without test, 
and suspicion of one that has been chosen, are alike 
productive of evil from the consequences of which 
escape would be impossible. The duties of a minister 
ordinarily are the increase of sources of income, the 
adopting of the means to make the wealth of. the king 
grow quickly, and the removal of that which would 
diminish either of these . 1 His daily attention ought to 
be how to canvas these three ends. The country is 
not likely to go wrong unless the protecting hand of the 
administration goes astray. The constant and un- 
remitting attention of the king therefore is called for 
to see that those that carry on the administration for 
him do not swerve from the righteous course of action. 
That is the real relationship between king and Minister 
which continues unchanged even when the king suffers 
badly in regard to his prosperity. When old friends 
had fallen away from the king, and they return to 
friendship again for good reasons, the king ought to 
accept their services again on an examination of the 
motives inducing their return. Relaxation in effort 
does not lead to fame. This is the conviction of all 


i Ar. Sas. I. 5. 
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sciences (not merely of the science of politics). A 
king is bound to pursue by all means in his power that 
which has been held up as the duty of the king. Such 
as neglect these will come to no good even in “the seven 
births.” 1 The seven births here referred to are the 
various classes of beings and even inanimate creation, 
among any of which one could be borne. Of course 
what is recognised here are the recommendations laid 
down in the Artha Sastra, and they are certainly detail- 
ed by the commentator. To interpret merely in gene- 
ral terms would prove to be quite unintelligible in the 
context. A king’s righteous rule is that Which is ever 
watchful to note the shortcomings of his officials, to 
punish these according to measure after deliberation 
with his council, and discharge his duty with strict im- 
partiality. The righteous rule of a king stands at 
the root of the whole learning of the Brahman and at 
the root of morality alike. 2 It is not the weapons of 
war that bring victory to a king ; it is the impartiality 
of his rule. A similar idea to the first gets expressed 
in the Manimekhalai, a Buddhist work of a Buddhist 
author, where rendering almost the same idea, he puts 
it down that the religious observances of those devoted 
to ascetic penance and the chastity of women alike are 
under the guardianship of the ruler. 3 The Purana- 
nuru expresses a similar sentiment to that of the second 
verse when it states in poem 55 that the valour of a 
king has its root in thfc morality honoured of old. The 
whole world is protected by a righteous king while he 
himself finds equally efficient protection in the right- 
eousness of his rule. t 

lAr. gas. I. 19. ^Ibid Bfc. 1. 5 & 6. 3XXII. 208 — 10. 
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Where a king punishes people of evil propensities 
with death, he is doing just what a cultivator does when 

i 

he pulls out the weeds from his cultivated fields. The 
king who oppresses his people by undue imposts is 
worse than an enemy, who makes killing the object of 
his campaign. Where a king fails to offer efficient 
protection there the very cow ceases to yield ; and those 
whose duty it is to conduct the six 1 occupations forget 
their works of authority. The king that does not dis- 
charge his duties after due consultation with those 
with whom he associates himself for this purpose, and 
throws the blame on them when actions miscarry, is 
one whose prosperity will dwindle gradually and dis- 
appear. Commissioners of secret information, and 
knowledge of the science of government, are both of 
them the eyes of the king. Here the word used is Orru, 
which means a person sent out to inform himself and 
make reports of what is taking place confidentially, and 
is ordinarily translated spy. It is an unsuitable trans- 
lation, 2 as according to the Artha fcastra works as well 
as the Kural itself, this class of people is included 
among ministers, and the qualifications which are neces- 
sary arc something far superior to anything that may 
be expected of a spy. This class of people are sent out 
within and without while the actual spies are another 
class and are treated of separately. The author of the 
Kural does go the whole length of the Artha Sastra 
itself when he lays down in 586 that he is the best of 

lLearnlng. teaching, sacrificing for themselves and sacrificing for 
Others giving in gifts and accepting gifts are recognised as the six duties 
Of the Brahman both In Sanskrit works and in the Tolkapplyam. For a 
similar idea. See M. Bh. gfinti 68, 28. 
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this class of people wKo, assuming the disguise of as- 
cetics , 1 could get entry into the most confidential places 
of others, and will not give out the information gained 
even when put to the greatest pain. The only course 
of action in regard to these agents of information, hy 
the king is to see to it that one of them does not know 
what another is about, and accept that information as 
correct only when three such separate informants agree 
in conveying the same report independently . 2 Just as 
a stalk of a waterlily is longer or shorter, according to 
the depth of the water, so men are greater or smaller 
according as they exhibit more or less of courage and 
determination. That king who shows no relaxation in 

his effort rightly directed, will become at once ruler 
over all that the great Grod measured with his feet. 
Here the author points out that a king must be capable 
of great and unremitting effort, and one that is possess- 
ed of it in a large measure is likely to be a ruler of the 
whole earth — the whole earth, in fact, the whole uni- 
verse described as that which was measured by the 

three strides of Vishnu. 

The above is a summary of the qualities that are 
essential to a king, what comes within the sphere of 
his action, how he has to carry action to effect, and what 
high qualities he is to exhibit in the course of this action 
together with the instruments that he should make use 
of in the successful carrying out of action such as ho 
might have resolved upon. The author then proceeds 
to deal with the limbs of a state. As was already 
pointed out, Tiruvalluvar, unlike the Sanskritists, re- 

IJM Qh. XIII. Cb, xn. 
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gards the other six pf the seven prakrittis or 
a/ngas as really the limbs of the state, having 
dealt with the king separately. He then proceeds to 
deal with them in the order of the Artha Sastra, al- 
though in the first Kural of this section, he recited them 
in a different order. The first section therefore deals 
with Amaickchu or ministers in a general sense. Those 
that constituted the ministry must be possessed of the 
following five qualities in a high degree: unswerving 
determination, efficient protection of subjects, great 
expertness in the sciences relating to government, fully 
developed understanding acquired thereby, and capa- 
city for great effort. 1 Those that are possessed of these 
in a very high degree are those fit to constitute a 
ministry. That minister is the most dependable 
assistant to the king, who has complete knowledge of 
what actually are the duties of a king, who is possessed 
of learning to expound those duties in a persuasive 
way, and who has the capacity and discernment to sel ect 
the best means in carrying out what has to be done. 
To the minister who combines a penetrating natural 
intelligence and has cultivated it by education in the 
science of polity, there is nothing that is really too 
difficult of understanding. Even where a king shows 
neither capacity to understand what others have placed 
before him, nor the discernment to understand it him- 
self, it is still the duty of those near him to place before 
him what they consider is the best course of action. 
Here the term used for the minister is worthy of notice. 
The man near to the king is the Tamil periphrasis by 
which a minister is indicated, showing that the Tamil 
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word t wnaichdhu is the Sanskrit word amatya, and this 
is translated by the term ulaiyinan, he who is near. 
Where a minister speaks, let him speak with knowledge 
of the capacity of those whom he addresses. There is 
no morality or worth superior to that. Here so much 
importance is attached to the proper method of offering 
counsel as the acceptance of good counsel depends upon 
its proper presentation. Where something has to be 
done, and the good minister placed it in proper foim 
and order, the whole world will accept his advice with 
out question. No minister should do that which will 
not appeal to the intelligence of the cultured, even if his 
mother should suffer from hunger; that is even in a 
supreme moment of necessity he ought not to swerve 
from the path of rectitude. In the pursuit of action, 
a minister ought not to take it upon himself to do that 
which is likely to fail, and not to lose heart when that 
which was undertaken fails by chance. These two are 
the best methods of action for a minister according to 
the experts in the science of politics. In adopting a 
course of action, a minister has to take care that he 
adopts the course of war only when he has got a fair 
guarantee of success. Where this is impossible, he 
ought to adopt his action to suit the circumstances 
actually. Here Tiruvalluvar is actually laying down, 
when exactly the minister should adopt the last means 
of the four, the arbitrament of war. That has to be 
adopted only where he is certain of success. Where 
this is uncertain, other means have to be tried before 
proceeding to war. In adopting a course of action, a 
minister must have full consideration for the five ele- 
ments constituting action, need of action, means for 
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carrying it out, the instruments to carry it out, the time 
that is suitable for doing so, the kind of action that is 
useful and the place to be chosen. 1 He must have an 
eye to the end to be attained, to what might possibly 
intervene to prevent the attainment of what actually 
is to be gained when the end is reached. These he has 
to calculate beforehand in taking action. 

He then passes on to that class of ministers, whose 

function is to be deputed as ambassadors, and lays 
down their qualifications very high indeed. That is 
what is called Dutu (ambassadors). The qualities that 
an ambassador should possess 2 are preeminently affec- 
tion for his people and dependants, high birth, and 
other qualities that are attractive to kings. Those 
possessed of these qualities alone are fit for being sent 
out as ambassadors. Among these the best is he who 
has full knowledge of what he has to do before the king 
to whom he is deputed. He ought to be able to under- 
stand thoroughly the time suitable for conveying his 
message. He ought also to understand the circum- 
stances, which would assure success to his embassy. He 
would make a success who considers all these before- 
hand on information, and proceeds to action. Here 
Tiruvalluvar in general terms includes all the three 
classes of ambassadors, described in Sanskrit works on 
the subject, viz., ambassadors, who can use their dis- 
cretion and successfully aeheiveJhat which is goo4 for 
their government. He mentions as the first the man 
who can use a good deal of his discretion in the carry- 
ing out of his mission. The man who has not to exer- 
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cise that amount of discretion but is merely to convey 
that which he has been previously tutored to convey 
would be the second. But the man who actually carries 
the very message by means of a letter would be the 
third. By referring to the first class here as the best, 
he implies knowledge of the other classes as well. An 
ambassador must achieve the object of his embassy, 
even if it should involve, in the course of its carrying 
out, his own death. Ministers ought not to keep away 
from kings, nor ought they to get too near him in fami- 
liarity; but ought to keep at the proper distance, just 
like those who approach a fire to warm themselves. 
Ministers with understanding will not hold a king in 
little esteem because he happens to be young, because 
he happens to be a relation, of such and such a degree. 
They must always conduct themselves towards him as 
becomes the illustriousness of his position. Am ong 
ministers the highest quality is the capacity for under- 
standing the wishes of the ruler without explicit direc- 
tion. That minister who can understand the inner 
mind of his master with certitude is to be regarded as 
a god. A minister ought to weigh his words and use 
only such as are suitable to the assembly in which he 
speaks. In order fearlessly to speak in an assembly 
■with success, a minister ought to cultivate the use of 
language by means of the proper sciences, viz., gram- 
mar and logic. 

This brings us to the close of the section on minis- 
ters. In the ten chapters Tiruvalluvar deals with those 
that are worthy of being ministers to a government as 
a whole group. Although he lays down the qualifica- 
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tions and the duties of a minister in general terms, he 
indicates in the course of his treatment what classes 
were included among those that are called ministers. 
There is a special class of ambassadors, who stand dis- 
tinctly out of the group. But among the general group 
other than those, we can find a detailed study of the 
socalled five groups constituting the ministry of Tamil 
monarchs, including in it not merely the actual coun- 
sellors but even those whose function it is to carry on 
the administration. 

The next section deals with Nadu, what the Sans- 
kritists call Janapada , 1 in general terms the country or 
territory that makes one of the important consti- 
tuents of a state. The author of the Kural starts with 
definnig Nadu as that which is capable of an abundance 
of production, and containing as its inhabitants men 
that are worthy and men that are possessed of growing 
wealth. By the plentifulness and value of its produc- 
tion it ought to be attractive, and by the absence of 
circumstances hindering production it ought to be cap- 
able of producing plenty. That is really good country 
which is capable of affording great advantages to its 
inhabitants, and at the same time maintain the income 
of the king undiminished. That is really good country 
which does not contain different communities of people 
(of opposing interests), internal enmities which are 
destructive to the country ancf the anarchical feuda- 
tories who are always a source of trouble to the king. 
That country is the best among countries, which is free 
from the evils of enemy occupation, and maintains its 
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fruitfulness undiminished. The two sources of water 
(spring water and rain water), hills well set and peren- 
nial water courses coming from them, and well con- 
structed fortresses, these constituents make a good 
country. That is a happy country which is free from 
diseases, is possessed of wealth, is capable of plenty, 
gives happiness to its inhabitants and is well provided 
for protection. These constitute elements that go to 
beautify a country. That is really good country which 
is fertile by nature ; and that, country which has to be 
made fertile by the work of man is nothing like so good. 
Even where territory is possessed of all these good f oa - 
tures, it would be of no good to its inhabitants unless n 
be possessed of a worthy king. This, according to the 
Kural, is what constitutes good territory and the terri- 
tory that is really good by nature would not be of any 
good to the inhabitants unless it is equipped with a 
good government at the same time. So good govern- 
ment is something indispensable to the prosperity of 
the inhabitants of a country. 

The next section deals with fortresses. 1 Fort- 
resses are of value to those kings that aspire, with 
capacity, to do great deeds. It is equally indispensable 
to those who have not that capacity and want protec- 
tion. Fortresses offering protection are of four kinds : 
(1) protection afforded by clear deep water ; (2) pro- 
tection afforded by extensive plains round about; 
(3) protection afforded by well-set hills surrounding 
the locality, and (4) protection offered by dense forests. 
Works bearing on fortresses declare height, width, 
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strength and comparative rarity as the necessary quali- 
ties of a good fort. A good fortress must be capable 
of efficient defence by a small force on guard. At the 
same time, it must be vast enough to give protection to 
a large number of people. Similarly it ought to be very 
difficult of being taken by an enemy, and must contain 
all that is necessary for those that seek its protection. 
That is an efficient fortress, which is provided with all 
that may be needed by the occupants, and is defended 
by efficient guards who can assure safety to the in- 
habitants. Fortresses must be incapable of being 
taken either by siege or by assault or by mining. How- 
ever well provided a fortress may be in all these 
particulars, it would be of no value unless those in 
occupation of it are capable of making proper use of it. 
The description of fortification given in general terms 
by Tiruvabuvar, is confirmed in full detail by a descrip- 
tion which is given of the fortress of Madura in the 
Silamdhikaram. The passage under reference in that 
classic gives an actual description of the fortress and 
enumerates the variety of the weapons both of offence 
and defence with which the fortress was provided. 

The next section deals with the Income of a state. 
The Kural begins with the statement that wealth is indis- 
pensable to a ruler. The author points out if only 
wealth could be acquired in the way that wealth should 
be acquired, by moral and legitimate means, it will give 
both happiness and subserve the ends of good morality. 
It will be noted that this particular kind of pre- 
eminence of the utility of wealth it is that gives the 
character to the so-called Artha Sastra, which deals 
only with wealth, as it were. Even where that pre- 
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eminence is given to it, it is not done, it must be remem- 
bered, by negativing the other two, as has often been 
taken by some scholars. It was always intended to sub- 
serve the other ends as well. That is king’s wealth for 
which there is no legitimate claimant. That is also king’s 
wealth that is drawn from active trade and commerce. 
It is equally the king’s wealth which is returned for the 
justice that the king administers. It will be noticed 
that there are three heads of revenue given here. The 
first is what may be regarded as unclaimed property. 
Both property left by those without claimants and 
property which had perhaps not been appropriated. 
The next one is the group which accrues by various 
customs and octroi sources of revenue. This is the 
revenue that is obtained by means of the commercial 
activity of the inhabitants. The third is the revenue 
that the king derives by the exercise of his authority, 

that is, the administration of justice. These are (have 
actually to be so regarded) over and above what is 
due to the king as his share, the recognised sixth of 
agricultural produce, etc., generally called by the 
Sanskritists bhac/a , a his share of the general yield. A 
king ought, by all means in his power, to acquire wealth. 

There is nothing that destroys the enemy’s power as 
efficiently as this. The section winds up with the 
following “acquired wealth as it increases in the 
legitimate process of growth, brings to the king the 
other two ends of existence, namelv, moral life and 

I / 7 

legitimate happiness.” Here again the Kural treat- 
ment is quite general, not altogether without hints 
which would let us into the details which are expounded 
in the treatises relating to the Artha Sastra. 
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The next section has to do with the army. The 

army, divided into distinct arms, which is not afraid of 
defeat in course of action is counted the best among a 
king’s possessions. The fortitude with which an army 
maintains itself against odds even in suffering defeat 
is possible only to the hereditary forces of a king. 
Here, of course, the reference is to the distinct section 
of the army, which is generally called Mittal) ala, or the 
main forces of a state , 1 coming in hereditary succession 
therefore with a permanent interest in the kingdom. 
This description naturally implies the other kinds of 
an army which Tamil and Sanskrit literature know of. 
These are usually divided into the hereditary forces 
already referred to, mercenary forces that may be 
engaged for the time, levies made for emergencies from 
the country (Nattupadai ) , levies improvised from the 
inhabitants of the forests (Kdfttipaddi ) , auxiliaries 
from allies and states neutral, and lastly enemy forces 
brought under subjection and made use of in war after- 
wards ( Pahaippadai ). 2 Of these the best is, of course, 
the first, and that is what is kept up in a state of effi- 
ciency and good feeling by the king. That is what the 
author wishes to draw attention to in the next following 
Kural. The army which is not easily destroyed in war, 
which shows itself impossible of corruption by an 
enemy, and that which has come down from generation 
to generation of the ruling family is the best among 
the forces of a king. This Kural almost implies a 
reference to the famous poem 3 where a woman is made 
to say that her father stands a stone — that is the vimgal 
erected in honour of a warrior who fought and fell in 
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tKe service of his sovereign — Having fallen in Hattie; 
her husband died on the field of war, her brothers, 
fought at the front and fell, while her son occupying 
his place in the reserve behind, having been struck by 
an arrow, rushed against the enemy king and fell. 
That is an efficient army, which knows what modes of 
war are the most appropriate for the campaign in view, 

and marches forward to' the attack in the face of an 

■ 

*nemy charging. However efficient an army, and 

f 

however firm the individuals composing it, it would be 
futile if it is not under good leaders. In regard to the 
bravery of individual soldiers, Ttruvajjuvar has the 
fallowing. When the army throws a javelin at him, 
the winking of the eye at the sight of it would be re- 
garded as disgraceful as running away from the field. 
The warrior tHat is prepared to lay down his life on the 
field of battle, if it should go against him, is not counted 
less brave even where the king prevents him from going 
to battle. If it is given to a soldier to fall in battle to 
the regret of the king who maintained him, such a 
death is one that people ought to pray for and obtain . 1 

The author then passes on to allies and devotes as 
many as seventeen chapters to the subject. He divides 
the subject into two divisions describing what is good 
alliance in the first five, and what is not desirable in the 
next twelve. He begins by saying that a king could do 
nothing better than td secure a desirable alliance, be- 
cause there is no more efficient protection to him than 
a good ally. He next lays down;— There is nothing 
in the field of battle, more hurtful than being alone with- 

lY&gAftralkya I. 324 and Mah. Bbar. S&ntl. 97 — 25. 
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out an ally. The hand that salutes might hide a danger- 
ous weapon. Even the tears of a Secret enemy might 
hide in it something dangerous. Those who conduct 
themselves as dependable allies outwardly and harboUr 
contemptible evil thoughts secretly, are best got rid of 
by oneself behaving similarly and putting an end to the 
friendship at the proper moment. Those that are 
extensively well read and capable of expounding their 
knowledge effectively to others, but are not themselves 
disciplined by that learning, they are, notwithstanding 
their learning, much worse than ignorant people. The 
friendship of an ignorant person is of great good as 
when their friendship terminates it brings no pain. 
The evil that those without knowledge can inflict upon 
themselves, is more even than what their enemies may 
have to inflict upon them. Those that arc not capable 
of doing a thing even when directed, and are not able 
to do it properly by themselves, they constitute a disease 
to their friends all their days. Enmity is a disease 
which makes friendship impossible. Those whose 
knowledge extends to merely cherishing enmity cannot 
be held to understand the significance of the means for 
becoming victorious. Enmity produces all kinds of 
evil consequences, while friendship has good policy as 
its result. Where war is necessary, make an effort to 
avoid it as against those who are stronger. Adopt it as 
against those who are distinctly weaker. Accept the 
enmity of those vanquished in war, but never put your- 
self into enmity with those who are expert in the 
science of politics. Where a king has no allies, but has 

two enemies, the best course of action f ot him is to 
accept the better of the two enemies as an ally. Get rid 
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of an enemy while yet in the incipient stages of enmity, 
because a thorny tree can be easily pulled out when it 
is young. If it is full grown, it will damage the hand 
that cuts. In regard to secret enmity, take every care 
to protect yourself against it. If neglected, it is likely 
to cut without your knowing it, like the knife of the 
potter. Having to get on with those not in agreement 
with you is like living in a bower harbouring a cobra. 
Not to be contemptuous of those who are capable of 
carrying out what they resolve upon is the best security 
among all that has to be secured for one’s safety. Here 
the reference is in the first instance to those possessed 
of the three qualities that invariably bring success, viz., 
efficient command (Sans, prabhava; Tam. peruvtiai), 
penetrating knowledge (Sans, mantram; Tamil 
arivu ), capacity for effort, (Sans, utsaham ; Tam. 
muyarchi ). 1 Those possessed of these in ample mea- 
sure ought not to be disregarded. Those of elevated 
circumstances in life should not be displeased. By their 
displeasure even great Indra, the king of kings, lost his 
kingship in the course of its full enjoyment. 

The next five chapters of this section have to do 
with what the Arthasastra 2 writers call Vy asanas. 
Among them the most important, of course, is associa- 
tion with women. This is dealt with in two chapters ; 
the first with what we might call legitimate and the next 
illegitimate ; in other words to be henpecked is as much 
of an evil as to be led away by hireling women. Only 
the character of the dangerous consequences differs. 
The next iB the vice of drink, which it is enjoined ought. 
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Tinder all circumstances, to be avoided. The next one 
is the vice of dice. The last is the chapter dealing with 
illness and its treatment. The illnesses to which human 
flesh is heir arc divided into two classes; those which 
are the result of bad deeds in a previous birth and 
therefore incurable ; the cure for such diseases being 
only the removal -of the causes. But those illnesses that 
come of accident are curable, and the treatment of those 
are dealt with in this last chapter. With this Tiru- 
valluvar brings to a close his treatment of the limbs of 
soverignty, or the constituents that go to make up a 
state. 

Next comes a section named miscellaneous, which 
consists of thirteen chapters. The first chapter deals 
with high birth, that is, birth in a family of standing, 
and what ought to be the characteristics of well bom 
people. After defining what exactly is meant by high 
birth and the characteristic features that mark it, he 
proceeds to deal with the regard and esteem that one 
should cherish for the maintenance of the high, standing. 
The next is that which constitutes greatness, that is, the 
doing of deeds difficult of performance, the avoidance 
of vanity or mean pride, complete control of the evil 
propensities of talking ill of others. The next chapter 
has reference to the maintenance of the dignity that is 
thus acquired, and how to persevere in it. The next 
deals with the conduct that such people usually Adopt, 
and ought to adopt, in order to maintain themselves in 

that high position, which is their due. The next deals 
with wealth, particularly the wealth which is not applied 
for the legitimate enjoyment of him that earns it, and 
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for giving to those that deserve it. To them that are 
not accustomed to giving to the deserving, nor used to 
enjoying it in legitimate ways, wealth is of no use even 
if it Bhould be counted m a series of crores. That con- 
tains in a nutshell the idea of the whole section. The 
next section deals with shame, the feeling that makes 
people shrink from saying or doing things unworthy. 
The next one lays down instructions for raising the 
good family in which one may be bom to a higher posi- 
tion. The efforts required to secure for it a higher 
position morally than what it actually possesses to start 
with. The following chapter relates to agriculture, 
which lays down the indispensable character and the 
ennobling virtue of agricultural work, as all good is 
possible only where living is possible, agriculture cer- 
tainly comes in for the highest position in life. Then 
follows a section on poverty and what evils poverty is 
generally capable of producing. Then follows the 
section on begging. This is dealt with in two chapters. 
The first deals with the chapter, relating to cases where 
begging is not perhaps dishonourable, what is ordinarily 
understood by the term, mendicancy, which is held in 
high esteem rather than looked down upon. Notwith- 
standing this esteem, begging as begging is not held in 
high regard. It is generally looked down upon, and 
this feeling, and the other evil consequences that 
begging brings are dealt with in the next section. To 
the poverty that leads one to this kind of begging, death 
is pref errable. Then follows a chapter, the final one in 
this section, which treats of the vulgar, those given to 
low life and low living. Strangely enough, low people 
are compared to the Devas. But the comparison ex- 
tends only to the similarity between the two in their be- 
ing both alike not amenable to discipline. In the case of 
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the l)evas, they are a law unto themselves and are not 
subject to outside control, while in the case of the other, 
outside control is useless and self discipline is absent. 
The rest of the section draws attention to the features 
that go to constitute this vulgar crowd and by impli- 
cation, Tiruvalluvar wants that these qualities should 
be avoided by those that do not wish to be regarded as 
vulgar men. 

It will be seen from this abbreviated analysis of 
the section, the largest of the three in the Muppal or 
Kural, that, while the section on polity does follow the 
Smritis and the Arthasastra teaching generally, the 
dominant note in the treatment is the teaching of 
morality. While therefore giving details of caution, 
the Kural proceeds both by way of command 
( vidki ) and by way of prohibition ( nishedd ), 
to let its readers know what is commendable 
and therefore ought to be practised, and what 
is not commendable and therefore to be avoided. 
With this general moral purpose, dominating the whole, 
he still brings into his treatment, as far as is com- 
patible from the point of view of literary propriety, 
as much of a detailed treatment of political life as it is 
possible to do. The Kural polity therefore is not com- 
plete in itself. It requires to be supplemented, as in 
fact even the Arthasastra has to be supplemented, in 
certain particulars ; but, being not so deliberately laid 
out for a detailed treatment of governance, the prin- 
ciples are given in general terms.* When supplemented 
in the way it should be done, it gives a more or 
less complete, though general idea, of what political in- 
stitutions were; at any rate, were intended to be. 



DEVELOPMENT OP ADMINISTRATIVE 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE AGE OP 

THE PALLAVAS. 

The Pallavas of the Inscriptions, who they were — 
Tiraiyans, their predecessors — Tiraiyan of Pavattiri 
Ilam-Tiraiyan of Kanchi — These known as Tondamans, 
also Pallavas, alternatively — The Pallavas of the ins- 
criptions were Pallavas of Kanchi — They ruled over 
Tondamandalam and the territory north of it, up to 
the Krishna — Their early records, the Prakrit chaiters 
refer to the northern part of their territory generally — 
The glimpses of the administration from these char- 
ters — Same in character as the Andhra Administration. 
How far are these in agreement with the Artlia- 
sastra and the Asokan organisation — Pallavas of the 
Sanskrit charters — Greater extent of their territory 
and influence. The Gangas and the Kadambas feuda- 
tory to them. The explanation of their dominant posi- 
tion. Glimpses of administration in the Sanskrit 
charters. 
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ADMINISTRATION IN THE AGE OP 

THE PALLAVAS. 

t 

The age of the Pallavas covers six centuries and 
like other chronological divisions is, more or less, an 
artificial division. It may be taken to cover the period 
from a.d. 300 to a.d. 900, the limits being only approxi- 
mate in either case. These six centuries may be regarded 
as centuries in which the influence of the dynasty of 
the Pallavas of Kanchi was dominant in South India.* 
Before proceeding to study the political institutions of 
this particular period, we ought to know who thie 
Pallavas were and what influences are likely to have 
been introduced, if any at all, during the period of their 
dominance, in this department primarily, and perhaps 
incidentally in others. These Pallavas as they show 
themselves in the earliest of their records are Pallavas 
of Kanchi, that is, they were a dynasty of rulers who 
called themselves Pallavas, and who issued their char- 
ters, etc., constituting the inscriptional material that 
has come down to us from KanchT, as the royal head- 
quarters of that dynasty. They are therefore describ- 
ed as Pallavas of Kanchi and they were known through- 
out the period of history covered by their inscriptions 
by this designation. As far as the material accessible 
to us takes us at present, this dynasty of rulers seems to 
have come into the territory of Tondamandalam of the 
Tamils, after the disappearance of the rule of the 
Andhras in the Dakhan and the decline of the power of 
their successors, the Chutunagas in the Kamatak and 
the Southern Mahratta country to the north-westward. 
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They seem to have advanced from the region known as 
the special province of the Satavahanas, and occupied 
the territory to which Kanehl gives the name, the 
Tamil division known as Tondamandalam among the 
Tamils, Tundlra or TundakaraShtra among the Sans- 
kritists. 

The term “Pallava” is one of evil import, accord- 
ing to the standard Tamil lexicons, which give to it as a 
meaning or synonym the term kayavar, to whom the 
Kural itself devotes a chapter, the last chapter of the 
70 constituting the Porul (Artha) section of the Kural. 
The term, as it is applied in this class of authoritative 
works of Tamil, designates a class of people who must 
have been quite barbarian in character, and had not 
advanced much in culture and the other elements that 
constitute civilisation. That apparently is not the 
term as applied to this dominant dynasty of the Tamil 
land of the age of the Pallavas. The term Pallava, as 
applied to them, seems merely the Sanskrit word 
Pallava, meaning the tender twig of any plant or tree. 
The reason given for this use of the word is that the 
first man that had acquired this designation for himself 
was one who had to be recognised by the twig of a 
Tondai creeper (Byronia grandis). Hence the name 
Tondaman for him. Unfortunately for this deriva- 
tion, however, the term Tondamandalam seems to be 
earlier and seems to have earlier use in Tamil litera- 
ture; at any rate, the term Pallava as a synonym of 
Tondaman is not barred by this incompatabilitv. As 
applied to this dynasty, therefore, the term is a trans- 
lation of the word, and Tondaman the ruler over Tonda- 
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mandalam irrespective of the family or the dynasty to 
which he belonged. Hence Tondaiyar is the people, 
Tondamandalam the land of theTondaiyar as a region 
inhabited by them ; and Tondaman or Tondaiyarkon is 
the chief or ruler among them : All of them alike stand 
translated by the term Pallava in Sanskrit, and, what 
perhaps adds to the confusion, is that the term is used 
in earlier Tamil literature as the svnonvm of Tonda- 
man, and even in a combination such as this, Tondaip- 
Pallavan, which could only mean “the Pallava of the 
Tondai twig”, which perhaps indicates that the name 
Pallava originated as of application to this particular 
dynasty. Hence the dynastic name Pallava. It has 
therefore to be actually held as synonymous with the 
Tondaiyar with this difference that in Tamil Tondaiyar 
seems primarily intended to denote the inhabitants of 
Ihe region, the dynasty deriving its name as being the 
ruler of those inhabitants by the very constitution of 
the word, Tondaiyarkon or Tondaman. So far, there- 
fore, it is clear that the name has had nothing whatever 
to do with the distant Pallavas or the Sanskrit Pahlava 
of the inscriptions and the Puranas, a dynasty of 
foreigners that settled in the distant north-west, where 
the Puranas speak of them, or in the region of Gujarat 
and Kathiawad and the north Konkon coast where the 
inscriptions refer to thorn. T f o affiliate the one with 
the other would require more historical evidence than 
has been produced, or for the matter of that than we 
can produce at present, and therefore it would be safer 
to leave the possibility of any connection between the 
two aside till we have a more clear indication, 
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Who were the inhabitants or rulers of Tonda- 
inandalam before these Pallavas came into occupation 
of Kanchi ? As far as we can trace, the name Tonda- 
mandalam was the region, Tondaiyar were the inhabi- 
tants. Hence it would be safer to regard the Tondai- 
yar as a tribe of people with a totem in the Tondai 
creeper, and consituting the earlier inhabitants of the 
locality. In the class of works known as the (Sangam 
collections generally, two rulers come into view in this 
locality distinctly known by the term Tiraiyan. W e have 
the name of a Tiraiyan in the Ahananuru collection, 
whose territory comprised the territory round the hill 
of Tirupati, which was included in the Tondaman- 
dalam, and who had his capital at a place called Pavat- 
tiri, - Pavattrr i that in later inscriptions is described as 
the Pavattiii in Kakandinadu, which was swallowed 
up by the sea (Kadalkonda Kakandinadu ). What is 
more, this Tiraiyan of Pavattiri is described as possess- 
ed of Vengadam as the hill par-excellence in his terri- 
tory, With the Niid a, Tondamandalam, capital Pavat- 
tiri and hill Vengadam, this ruler would be ruler, if 
not of the whole of Tondamandalam, at least of the 
northern part of it. The second name is that of a 
Tiraiyan associated with Kanchi, and known to this 
body of literature as Ilam Tiraiyan of Kanchi. Ilara 
Tiraiyan or younger Tiraiyan for this particular ruler 
involves ipso facto an elder Tiraiyan, who probably was 
the other Tiraiyan. This younger Tiraiyan ’s name is 
associated with Kanchi by contemporary writers, and 
literary tradition gets to regard him as a descendant of 

a Chola king by a Naga princess. Naga tribes were in 
occupation of at least a part of the territory included in 
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the term T ondamandalam, and a substantial part of the 
inhabitants of that territory seem to describe them- 
selves as Nagas even in later inscriptions; and the 
names of several Nagas are found in inscriptions in 
Mahabalipuram even of a later date. Whatever be the 
value of the story, his descending from the Chola dynasty 
is acknowledged even in contemporary writings and a 
poem 1 composed in his honour, states in one place that 
he was called a Tiraiyan as having been brought first 
of all by the Tirai or Kadal (the waves or the sea used 
synonymously) referring, of course, to a part of the 
story, that when the mother sent him to the Chola 
monarch with the Tondai creeper to distinguish him, 
the ship carrying him suffered shipwreck near the 
coast, and, while the baby was given up as lost by the 
merchant who had charge of him, the baby was lashed 
ashore and was discovered alive, and ultimately pre- 
sented to the Chola ruler. In another context of the 
same poem, he is described as coming of the family of 
Rama of Ayodhya, and the passage may be interpreted 
as of the royal family of Ayodhya generally also. In 
later copper plate and other inscriptions which give 
long genealogies of the Chola family, a certain number 
of names of the dynasty of Ikshvakus is made to figure, 
among them the ruler Sibd, who cut off his flesh from 
his body and gave it to the hunter-bird to save a dove. 
The value of these traditions and contemporary refe- 
rences apart, Ilam Tiraiyan of Kanchi was a Tiraiyan 
just as much as his predecessor of this name, and his 
association with the contemporary Chola family is 
stated in terms that admit of no doubt. He was a 

IJOTumb&wruppaiflal in- the collection Pattupfijtu. 
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Chola prince, a prince-viceroy of Kanehi. It is in that 
capacity that all the poems that refer to him in Tamil 
actually describe him. All the Sangam poems that 
refer to Kanchl, and poems that are capable of being 
brought into association with them .referring to 

Kanchl, do not make mention of the Pallavas, any of 
them, whom we find mentioned in, and whose succes- 
sion can more or less be satisfactorily, arranged on the 
basis of, the inscriptions, Prakrit, Sanskrit and 
Tamil. So the ruler Ilam Tiraiyan has to be associated 
necessarily with the period to which these works relate, 
and must be regarded as a ruler anterior to the period 
of the inscriptions of the Pallavas of Kanchl. Any 
assertion to the contrary involves the responsibility of 
proof that the time to which this body of literature 
is ascribed was a time during which the actual Pallava 
that ruled at Kanchl was Tondaman 11am Tiraiyan 
himself, or identifiable with him on satisfactory 
grounds. Such satisfactory evidence has not been 
forthcoming during the last quarter of a century and 
may not be forthcoming at all. The Pallavas of 
Kanchl, therefore, to whom inscriptions refer, have to 
be held as rulers of Kanchl undoubtedly, but rulers 
that came after the age of Ilam Tiraiyan. 

Among the inscriptions of the Pallavas so far made 
accessible to us, the oldest inscriptions are the so-called 
Prakrit inscriptions. These refer all of them to the 
territory north, or to the north-west of Tondaman- 
dalam proper. The language in which these inscrip- 
tions are recorded is Prakrit, and the way that the 
dates are defined follow the system adopted by the 
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Andhras in their inscriptions. This would naturally 
presume association with the Andhras and contact with 
their territory, if not, the character of having been 
constituent parts of their territory so far as the locali- 
ties to whieh these inscriptions refer are concerned. As 
a matter of fact, the more important of these inscrip- 
tions are all of them on the frontier of the Andhra domi- 
nions, and certain parts, at any rate, must be held to 
have constituted a definite part of the Andhra terri- 
tory as such. Among the most important of these, the 
Maidavolu plates have reference to the territory quite 
close to the Krishna. The Hirahadagalli plates refer 
to the Bellary district probably, and the stone inscrip- 
tion of Khandanaga, of a time somewhat earlier than 
these, is on a rock near Adoni. These refer distinctly 
to the Sataliani Ahara and ttatahani Ratta, the Ahara 
or the portion allotted to the Satavahana or Sataaani 
Ratta, a division belonging to the Satavahanas. In 
either case, it would mean the territory was the part 
of the country peculiarly associated with the Sata- 
vahanas. These inscriptions are not in the territory 
that is included in the Tamil division Tondaman^alam, 
but immediately to the north of it, just outside the 
territory coming within the definition of the term 
TondaniandaJam, in its widest extent. The Tonda- 
mamjalam frontier on the north could be taken only up 
to Gudur or the northern shores of the Pulikat Lake. 
A line drawn from there across into the interior would 
be bounded on the western side by the territory of the 

Banas, and would not come very far from the Cudda- 
pah District. But with the Pallavas of the inscrip- 
tions who issued their charters from Kanchi as their 



capital, their territory distinctly included a wider 
stretch on the north extending from the frontiers of 
the Bellary District, perhaps including a part of it, 
along the line of Tungabhadra down to the Krishna 
and thence to its mouth roughly. So from the begin- 
ning of Pallava rule, we find them associated with a 
wider stretch of territory. It was pointed out already 
that in early Tamil literature Vengadam marked the 
northern boundary roughly; the frontier itself was 
described as the Vaduha frontier, and the territory on 
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the other side of the frontier was territory where lang- 
uage changed, sometimes described specifically as 
Vaduha territory. Among those conquered by Kari- 
/kala, 1 we find the Aruvalar, the inhabitants of Aru- 
•Vanad and Aru va Vadatalai, and on the farther north 
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of them, the Vadavar which perhaps was only another 
form of the name Vaduhar. Therefore then, unlike the 
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Tondamans of Kanchl, the Pallavas of the charters 

• 7 

ruled over an extent of territory, which, while it came 

to be known as Tondamandalam in an extended sense, 
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constituted two distinct parts, the Tondamandalam 
proper belonging, as it were, to the Tamil country 
and a stretch of country outside the region of 
the Tamil country and described perhaps as 
peculiar to the fief of the Satavabanas, and 
therefore belonging to territory outside the limits 
of the Tamil land and Tondamandalam alike, and per- 
haps included, before this period, in the territory of 
the Aridhras. The passing out of existence of the 
Andhra power it is that brings the Pallavas to notice 
on this side of their frontier, as in fact it brings the 
Chutunagas into prominence on the south-western side 
of the Andhra country proper. That being the charac- 
ter of the Pallava rulers of the south according to their 
earliest charters, and the prevalence of their authority 
over a region outside the strict frontiers of the Tamil 
land, such institutions as the charters indicate of a 
political character may be regarded as institutions be- 
longing to a land outside the Tamil country proper. We 
shall proceed to a consideration of these and describe 
them as clearly as we can, before we make any effort 

to trace their influence upon such institutions as must 
have existed, purely of a Tamil character in the times 
before them, to estimate such influence as these mav 
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have exercised in modifying the character of the latter. 

The most important of these inscriptions from our 
(point of view are the Hirahadagalli plates conveying a 

grant of Pallava 6iva Skanda Yarman. The grant is 



issued by Sivaskandavarma, Dh'arma-Mahar a j &dhir a j a 
Siva Skandavarman, of the Bharadvaja Gotra and of 
the Pallava family, who Had celebrated 'A gnishtoma, 
Vdjapeya, and Asvomedha sacrifices. The charter was 
issued from Kan chi. The following points deserve 
notice. The capital of the Maharaja is Kanchl. 
He takes credit for having celebrated Brahma- 
nical sacrifices. He gives himself the gotra Bhara- 
dvaja, and describes himself as belonging to the 
dynasty of the Pallavas. He further gives him- 
self the special title “ DJiarma 99 before the 
royal designation Maharaja, a term affected by 
Asoka. This DJiarma in the Asokan inscriptions has 
always been interpreted as involving Buddhism as the 
religion of the person who so described himself. It is 
hardly justified, as the maintenance of the DJiarma was 
the first duty of all Indian rulers, Brahman, Jain or 
Buddhist, and DJiarma has there its own particular 
application in political science, dharma that actually 
regulated life in society, and therefore based on the 
Hindu conception of society as such; or, to be more 
specific the Brahman conception of society as such' 
which finds definition in the law books. We pass from 
that to the next section that is really what concerns us 
most./ Th e cha rter conveys the grant of certain bits 
of land of a village already gifted away to a Brahman 
Golasarman of the Atreyp, gotra, to whom the Maharaja 
Bappasami had already granted the free gift village 
Chillareha . Bappasami here stands for the ruler 
jvhom we know only by this designation, which simply 
means the Lord Bappa, or My revered father {Bap pa). 
In this case it merely refers to the father, and the term 
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1 1 MahSra j adhir a j a Bappa pada anudhyata” became a 
formula in later times, and inscriptio ns o f the great 
Nandivarman contain this express iomfThe gift of a 
village and of lands lying adjacent tome village itself 
is a matter of concern to all those who are concerned 
in the government of the division in which the land lies. 
Naturally therefore we may expect some kind of a 
reference to these. As a matter of fact Indian charters 
when they convey these grants address the officers and 
the inhabitants of the localities concerned, and notify 
the gift as a public announcement with a view to in- 
forming the people and assuring to the donee the actual 
possession of the gi ft. So this charter begins by saying 
that the gift is addressed to all concerned in this 
visliaya or division./ The officials concerned are suc- 
cessively Rajalnimura, Sena pat i , Basht/ilca , Madabina, 
DesadkiJMta and others; also ga m a- gam a-Bhojaka, 
those in the enjoyment of the revenues of each grama, 
Vallava, those t hat are high in the affections of the king 
( confident! al officers ^ . QgvgUam { th ose who have the 
looking after of the management of the cows, perhaps 
domestic animals generally). Then follows the term 

Amac hcha (S ans. Amiitya or Tam. Amaichu) minis- 
_tgis; Aranadhilcaf e ( Aranyadhikrita, superintendents 
of forest tracts), Glia mike (division commanders), 
Tritike fDii takns or agents), Ncyike (leaders of pla- 
toons) and others such as, under our orders, travel 
through the territory as our officers!} These have to 
’“note that we have “for increase of ourselves and of our 
family in respect of our good deeds, length of life, 
strength and fame as also victory and prosperity ”, 
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added this as an additional gift to the free gift village 
of Chillareka given by Maharaja Bappasami “whose 
commands were unopposed and who made a free gift of 
many crores of gold coins and hundreds of thousands 
of cows and ploughs.” The gift is given as a parihara") 
This gift parihara m was rendered generally as meaning; 
freedom from the incidence of the ordinary dues to: 
Government upon the land. But $>arihara, in a tech- 
nical sense, is found in the Artha Sastra which lays . 
down anugraha and parihara, as the two ways in which j 
a gift may be given. Where gifts are made cither by” 
anugraha or by parihara, the king should take care that 
they are so given as to make for the increase of the 
royal treasury. That is the literal translation of the 
passage where it Occurs, and suitably to the context, 
Mahainahopadhyava R. Shama Sastiy translates it 
“the king shall bestow on cultivators only such favour 
and remission ( anugraha and parihara ) as will tend 
to swell the treasury.” When of course it is followed 
by gifts, these should not be made in a way to deplete 
the treasury. The idea seems to be generally that, 
where gifts have to be made, the gifts be made in a way 
not to prejudice the royal revenue but much rather in 
a way to promote it. While the general import of the 
position is quite clear, the actual application of the 
terms anugraha and parihara cannot be said to be clear. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Guj;uipathi Sastrigal makes a dis- 
tinction between the two. Pecuniary help that is given 
in order to improve the quality of that which is fit for 
yielding revenue is anugraha, possibly implying such 
advances in money, etc., which are made for purposes 
of improving cultivation; whereas parihara is for 



bringing into condition that which is out of condition 
for yielding revenue. This would mean such conside- 
rations as may be shown for reclamation of that which 
has to be reclaimed. Parihdra therefore, in this sense, 
would mean not necessarily remissions of taxes, but 
such consideration as may be Shown with a view to the 
improvement that is expected to be brought about by 
cultivators. It seems intended to apply to gifts, of 
which examples are not wanting in inscriptional lite- 
rature, where various considerations are shown to in- 
dividuals who in different degrees labour to bring un- 
cultivated or uncultivable land into cultivation. In 
the particular grant under reference where agricultural 
land is given to a particular individual, the parihdras 
would mean perhaps such concessions of revenue as 
would enable the donee to go on prosperously with the 
gift made to him. In this case it probably was meant 
to release the land given from certain of the incidences 
of revenue and other miscellaneous demands, that would 
fall upon ordinary lands. The term parihdra is used 
in the Maidavolu grant, which is actually addressed to 
the governor (Vapata, Sans. Vyaprita), the official 
agent at Dhannakata (Dhanyakataka) . The parihdras 
are indicated as freedom from digging for salt, free- 
dom from the control of the garrison of the division, 
freedom from the supply of bullocks in succession, free- 
dom from the entrance of soldiers, and freedom from 
the supply of boiled rice, water pots, cots, dwellings, 
etc. The explanation given here of the parihdras is 
not exactly the gift of money or the remission of taxes, 
but seems to be much rather being excused from those 
demands, which, though not regular taxes, were still 





the customary demands of seigniorage dues, on the 
European analogy. The first term used is cdonakhar 
dakam that is freedom from others digging for salt. 
curat as am vinayik am which seems to mean the neces- 
sity to render assistance to the Rashtrlya (provincial) 
guards on occasions. Then the third is aparampard- 
boiwa/rdhakam, the necessity to supply bullocks in 
relief for the use of travellers, official and other, which 
is one of the incidences of village life, and. continues 
even now. The next one is abhatapapesam, Sanskrit 
abhatapravesam , which means the entry of Tthaias or 
royal servants. Taken along with what is laid down in the 
Hirahadagalli and other plates, it seems to imply the 
entry of officials sent by order of the king for various 
purposes, and seems to be intended for those commis- 
sioners of information deputed to look about and in- 
form the headquarters as to what is taking place ; and 
then the last which is rather dubious, akuracholaka- 
vinasikhata-samvaswn, which is freedom from the 
supply of boiled rice, water pots, cots and dwellings. 
Compared with what is contained in the Hirahadagalli 

plates, this actually seems to imply supply of food for 
the march, supply of water for the same purpose and 
things like that, although one part of the term is still 
quite obscure. For our present purpose this obscurity 
is not a great hindrance. The general sense is clear 
that the parihdras are the freedom from such duties and 

services to which ordinary lands were liable, and the 
possession of such lands subjected the owners to the 
duty of seeing to these supplies when called upon to do 

bo. Apparently Devaddya, and Brhamadeya lands 
were freed from these, which according to the general 



sense of the Arthasastra are inflictions upon the pos- 
session of land and their removal constitutes rather a 
relief than a gift. 

What is more important to our purpose is really 
the different classes of officers referred to. The offi- 
cers of a division are more or less described fully in the 

Hirahadagalli plates. The Maidavolu grant except 
mentioning just one of them, the official agent, does not 
appear to refer to any other. Perhaps a little closer 
attention is required in respect to these. Here are 
first the Rdjakumdra, who probably, as in the days of 
Asoka, was the viceroy of the locality. Then follows 
the next one Sendpaii or commander of the division. 
Then follows the Bashir ih a, the civil governor of the 
district. Then comes in a word Mddabinu, as it is 
written, and generally read Mddablnas or Maudapikas 
and interpreted differently. MadabiLa is taken to 

stand for Madambaka, and, on the authority of certain 
Jain works, which use the term, is regarded as a divi- 
sion. Madamba and Maddba seem to refer more or 
less to what is the modem word Mandapa, which are 
centres for the collection of customs. In that sense it 
would mean the revenue officers whose function it is to 
collect the customs of the government. Then the smaller 
officials, Desddh ik vitas, the rulers over Desas or 
districts. Then follows another class, those in the enjoy-\ 
ment of single villages, that is people to whom villages 
have been given in various forms of assignment. Then 
follows the term Vallava, which is interpreted as herds- 
men ; but in the light of the term govaUdbha, which fol- 
lows, it is not clear whether it should be so interpreted. 
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I Another sense suggested is those that are in the parti- 
cular confidence of the king, that is, those confidential 
officers of the king who are sent into these localities for 
the purpose of confidential information to the king. 
Govallabha.fi are those whose function it is to superin- 
tend herds of cows primarily, perhaps including other 
herds of cattle as well. Then the class called ministers 
or Amachcha, Amatya, and then the guards called here 
arak hadhika to, Sans, draksha and adhikrita, officers 
whose function it is to protect the inhabitants. Then 
follows the word Garnik a (Sans. Gulmika ) referred 
to as captains. The word Gulnia in Sanskrit 
seems generally to apply to a division of the 
army, a sort of complete army corps of the 
modem times. The term Gulina is used in the 
llamayana in the sense of one of the seven parts in 
which an army is divided for the purpose of marching, 
and even for camping on the field of battle. Tutihas 
and Neyik'as are not explained. Ncyikas may corres- 
pond exactly to Nay aka s commanders of platoons or 
small bodies of soldiers. Then follows the Inst divi- 
sion, the sdmdkarantaka and badamanuslia . Thev are 
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both of them described as being sent out under the 
orders of the king ( amha ptisan a payutte, Sanskrit 

i 

asmat preshana praynkta, sent by explicit commands 

from us). Notwithstanding the fact that the signifi- 
cance of some of the terms is far from clear, this list of 
officers gives us a more or less correct general idea as 
to how exactly the government was organised, and, in, 
respect of a grant such as that of a free gift of a village 





in a particular division, the whole class of officials that 
are concerned have necessarily to be notified. Even so, 
so much is clear that the whole hierarchy of officials 
mentioned are actually officers whose authority was a 
controlling authority, and not exactly what constituted 
the local administration. That seems the feature that 
is peculiar to these grants, which have relation to terri- 
tory which is outside the Tamil land and, perhaps what 
is more, territory that had been under the government 
of As oka and the Andhras succeeding him. Even when 
the Pallavas succeeded to the government of these the 
administration still continued on the lines laid down by 
the predecessors of the Pallavas in the government of 
this tract. This is not just exactly what has been found 
to prevail in the Tamil country, which' constituted one 
half of the Pallava territory. Ho far, at any rate, we 
have discovered nothing corresponding to it in (he 
sources of information that are available^ 

We shall now have to consider, as far as it is pos- 
sible for us to glean the information from sources 
accessible, what it was in the Tamil country proper. We 
have no information corresponding io this period in 
the Tamil country proper except what we have been 
able to put together from literary sources. Vague as the 
information is from these sources and perhaps not giv- 
ing as much detail as some of these Prakrit charters, 
the general indications still seem to show that the orga- 
nisation perhaps was not altogether dissimilarj We 
spoke of the officials, and the ministers and officials 



constituting a class of eighteen, and some of those 1 that 
are referred to in that large group would agree to some 
extent with some of those mentioned in this group of 
officers referred to categorically in these Prakrit char- 
ters. For the details regarding Tamil country under 
Pallava rule, we have to pass on to the Sanskrit char- 
ters, no Prakrit charters having been brought to notice 
relating to that part of the country in the particular 

period. But coming to the Sanskrit charters them- 

. _ _ ^ 

selves, we seem to find the same kind of organisation, 
at least in the northern part of the Pallava territory. 
A charter of Kumaravishnu describes him as a Dha/rmar 
Maharaja of the Pallavas, reminding us, as it were of 
some of the edicts of Asoka. Taking the Chandalur grant * 
of Kumaravishnu, the charter begins with the Karma- 
karashtra, in which was situated the Chandalur grama 

giving the larger division rashtra, and the unit grama . 
The officials to whom reference is made in ' 
this do not pretend to be exhaustive ; but, at ; 
the same time indicate the hierarchy of officials, 
mentioning, as they r do, the nyogikas and tKe i 
vallabhas, 2 who are both' of them employed in > 

i 
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With the army with their flags held aloft in. a line close to each other, 
the five great bodies and eight great groups, the administrative officers in 
the service of great kings, officers of the accounts, supervisors of the 
Dharma, and those engaged in other various items of executive work. 


SCt Bamchonmtakat %nd Bafam/anwhai of the Prakrit charters. 
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exercising royal authority in relation to the gramas . 
There is a broad classification between those that car- 
ried out orders, nyogikas and those that are “in the 
affections of the king” meaning probably the offi- 
cials in the confidence of the king. The reference in 
general terms to these two classes of officers connected 
with village administration indicates a continuance of 
the organisation, and the gift is made in the customary 
manner of free gifts to Brahmans exempting other free 
gifts to the Gods, with all the reliefs ( sarva-parihara ) 
was made over by the way of the plough (hcila 
nydyena), This last term hala nydyena seems to refer 
to the drawing of the plough round a village with a 
view to marking the boundary. So again in the period 
of the Sanskrit charters, which are later than that of 
the Prakrit, we get an insight into an organisation simi- 
lar in character to the Prakrit charters extending even 
to detail. 

In the Pikira grant 1 of Simhavarman, who belongs 
almost to the same generation as Kumaravishnu of the 
Chandalur grant, we get a glimpse of perhaps the same 
organisation as in the former. . The grant here was 
issued from the camp at Menmdtura, and refers to the 

grant of the village Pikira in the Mundarashtra. The 

^ ^ ™ m 

persons addressed are the gramyakas, generally in- 
habitants of the gramas, the adMkritas, officials placed 
over these, ( sarvddhyaksha ) officials exercising 
supervision or control. Then there follows the vaMa/vas, 
that is, the confidential agents of the government, and 
the idsana saiwharanas, the same as the sarhcharan- 

>ppi. inflica, vpl. m pa 161 , 
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takas and badamanushas sent out under **our express 
/commands” of the Hiragadagalli plates. These refer 
• to the ordinary officials as detailed in the previous 
! grants. These again refer to the northern districts 
'\only. / The Qng odu gr ant. No. 1 is again a grant by 
Skandavarman perhaps coming in a previous genera- 
tion to Kumaravishnu and Simhavarman. This was 
issued from Tamrapa the V ijayast'kdna , 1 meaning noth- 
ing more than the victorious camp, and refers to the 
gift of Ongodu in Karmarashtra. The charter is is sued 

on the word of Skandavarman to the adhdkritas and 

. _ ^ 

••a ftA ** * 

dyuktakas, that is, to those appointed to exercise autho- 
rity and those who are sent out on commissions alike, 
and the gift is made in a kind of gift called satvikaddna, 
and was made into a free gift to a Brahman excluding 
from it gifts to Gods and that which has to be excluded 
as uncultivated ( halavarja ) together with the eighteen 
kinds of reliefs, ashta-dasavida parihara . What the 
eighteen pari haras are is not explained; hut the general 
statement follows that the village must be free of all 
the parihdras. There again we seem to find the same 
kind of an organisation, and similar treatment of it in 

respect of the grant. 

iSth&na here, same as modem Thdna, stands for the central dominating 
town of the Artha-S&stra, the SthSMya set over 800 villages. 



DEVELOPMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE AGE OF THE 

GREAT PALLAVAS. 

The Great Pallavas — The extent of their territory 
and the establishment of their ascendency. The earlier 
inscriptions of these. The light thrown upon the 
administration by the Vaikunthapperumal inscriptions 
regarding the succession of Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 
How far in agreement with earlier notions of polity and 
practice. The Pandyan charters and the light they sbed 
on administration in the Tamil country. Later inscrip- 
tions. Further development of the administration. Its 
composite character. Tamil local institutions and 
Asokan and Artha Sastra Central Government. 



LECTURE IV. 

ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
ACE OF THE GREAT PALLAVAS. 

In regard to the Pallavas of the Sanskrit charters, 
their general position as a South Indian power has to 
be noted. While the mere find places of the Prakrit 
charters indicated an extent of territory to the north 
of Tondamandalam proper over which the Pallavas 
exercised their authority, the Sanskrit charters seem to 
indicate a greater extent of territory over which the 
Pallava authority was acknowledged. During the 
period of the Sanskrit charters, the Pallava overlord- 
<ship was acknowledged on ,one ,side by the Gangas 
according to their Penugonda plates where successive 
rulers were installed by representatives of the rulers of 
the Pallava dynasty as a suzerain power. The story 
relating to Mayurasaiman, and the way that the 
Kadambas rose to power as a ruling dynasty in South 
India seem again to indicate that the Pallava over- 
lordship was more or less recognised by the Kadambas 
themselves, and this seems probable if the Naga alliance 
between the Pallavas of the east and the Chutunagas, 
the successors of the Andhras in the south-west of their 
territory, should be considered historical. At any rate, 
the clear statement in the) Sanskrit charters of the 
Pallavas that Virakurcha became ruler of a kingdom as 

the result of a marriage with a Naga princess would cer- 
tainly warrant this assumption and this exactly was 

perhaps a title that placed the Kadambas, the succes- 
sors of the Chutunagas in this territory in a feudatory 
position to the Pallavas of Kanchl. Therefore the 
Pallavas of the Sanskrit charters exercised authority 
over a far greater extent of territory than perhaps 
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those of the Prakrit charters, and their authority seeniS 
to have extended to take into it the whole of the South- 
ern Mahratta country and the kingdom of Banavasi 
or Vaijayanti, both of which were under the rule of the 
Andhras, and after them of the Chutunagas. If the 
Gangas were feudatory to the Pallavas, that would 
bring in the present-day state of Mysore within their 
territory, and the territory of the Banas seems simi- 
larly to have been more or less under their influence. 
Thus the Pallavas stood the dominant northern power 
in the Tamil country proper, the territory to the south 
of them being divided among the three kings. We can 
therefore understand clearly the contact into ''which 
Knraaravishnu II, comes with the Cholas, and at the 
end of this period, the Pallava power had extended to 
the river Kaveri, perhaps even to take into its terri- 
tory Trichinopoly itself. The earliest achievement of 
the great Pallavas, whose authority begins in the Iasi 
quarter of the sixth century with Simhavishnu, 
is said to have been the conquest of the region of 
the Kaveri. His successor Mahendravarman’s ins- 
criptions describe, in unmistakable terms, his 
authority over the region of the Kaveri. The 
period of the Sanskrit charters therefore is a 
period of the growth of Pallava power; and it is this 
growth of their power and the extent of territory, and 
the authority and influence they exercised over their 
neighbours, that paved the way for the achievements of 
the great Pallavas as a distinct dynasty, which began 
with Simhavarman, father of Simhavishnu, and went 
on in succession through a number of generations till 
the dynasty came to an end. For a rough estimate of 



time, Simhavarman’s dates would be somewhere about 
a.d. 57jJ— 580. , 

V prom what has been said of the inscriptions of 
this dynasty of the Pallavas, it would have become clear 
that'rhese Pallavas exercised authority over a larger 
extent of territory, which was composed of a consider- 
able part of the country beyond the limits of the Tamil 
land, and such details as we get of their administration, 
or details concerning the country beyond the borders 
of the Tamil land, are of a character not essentially 
different from that of the Sanskrit charters, f Only 
here and there peers out a division, of which we get 
far more clear glimpses when we come to the rule of 
the great Pallavas and such of their inscriptions as are 
found in the Tamil country. • For real light upon what 
actually the administrative details of the Tamil country 

were like, we have to go to the time of the great Palla- 
vas, and^it is only their inscriptions that throw full 
light. But even here, the charters that throw this 
light are charters not of the earliest members of the 
great dynasty of the Pallavas, but more or less of the 
later members, Paramesvaravamian I, or better, 
Nandivarman II, that is, from the middle of the seventh 
century a.d. From the charters of Nandivarman, wc 
get an account of the details of the division of territory 

and the distribution even of the authority of govern- 
ment relating to the Tamil country. But before 
proceeding to consider these details, from the 
inscriptions, there is one incident of Pallava rule 
that has been brought to light recently which throws 

a considerable amount of light, indirect light 
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though it be, on the principles and procedure in regard 
■to the Pallava government. The incident is the histo- 

■ rical incident of the succession to the throne of Nandi- 
varman, Pallava Malla, who does not belong to the 
elder branch of the family of Simhavishnu. Nandi- 

■ varman used to be regarded as a usurper pure and 
^simple. Considerable doubt had been cast upon this 
by the Pallava documents having been found to be con- 
tradictory in their statements in regard to his succes- 
sion. The charters happen to be charters relating to 
the period of his reign or those of his successors. While 
some of them mention quietly that he succeeded Para- 
mfsvara II, one of them goes the officious length of 
stating it that he was a son, or implying it, so that we 
are left in doubt as to the character of his succession. 
That doubt became somewhat enhanced, as, in his 
records- generally, it is described that he had to fight 
against those who had taken part in favour of a Pallava 
prince Chitramaya. In the circumstances, the normal 
presumption was that Chitramaya probably was the 
legitimate successor trying to assert his claims with 
such support as he could get against the usurper Nandi- 
varman Pallava Malla, and Nandi varman got the 
better of it after a serious and disastrous war. But 
luckily for history, the Vaikunthaperumal temple in 
Conjcevaram, which seems to be a foundation of Nandi - 
varman himself, contains on tfie walls of the prakdra a 
series of sculptures in stone divided into panels, each 
panel having a label, which describes what exactly the 
picture above was intended to describe. These sculp- 
tures have, in some cases, reference to things divine, 
but more generally human. The Epigraphical Depart- 
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ment has succeeded in reading mote or less satisfactorily 
a considerable number of these labels and given pub- 
licity to these in one of the later volumes of the South 
Indian Inscriptions, which were issued to the public 
without translations, etc., to save delay. Thirteen of 
these labels are read, and, excepting three or four which 
were considerbly damaged so as to make the mpaniner 
unintelligible, the rest of them could be read fully, and 
the few corruptions in the reading could be easily cor- 
rected. We are enabled to gain an idea of what 
actually took place. What took place throws some 
light upon the character of the government to some 
extent. It must be borne in mind that what is set down 
there in writing is a mere label, in each case intended to 
explain the picture above. With' a picture before us to 

see, a label can of course afford to be very brief ; and it is 
the picture that gives the idea, while the label is merely 
to indicate what the picture is intended to convey. 
Therefore the very brief statements that are made, 
though clear in themselves, are not meant to convey all 
the information. A considerable part of it has to bo 
learnt from the picture itself. Each label is formed in 
this manner. “This is the place where such and such 
an incident took place , 9 9 and the words arc adjusted to 
suit this frame. The Pallava family came down in 
succession from Brahma. Paramesvara Pottarajan 
of this family went to Heaven. This is followed by 
the statement ‘when the kingdom was thus upset, the 
ministers, the chief inhabitants of the Ghatika, 
Ghatika meaning the Brahman settlement, and the 

A — 14 
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chief citizens called Miilaprakriti met 1 and came to 
the conclusion that Hiranyavarma Maharaja of the 
Pallava family (Katavesakula) was quite capable of 
bearing the responsibilities of ruling the kingdom, that 
, he was of unsullied descent on both sides of his parent- 
• age, and that an embassy be sent to him to invite him 
to come to the throne’. The points to be noticed here are 
that the body of ministers were one group of people con- 
cerned. The chief inhabitants of the Brahman settle- 
ment was another group ; and the Mu laprakiiti or the 
representatives of the citizens coming down in heredi- 
tary succession as the subjects of the Pallavas as the 
third group. These had to assemble and settle as to 
who should be the next ruler. While all the ministers 
may have assembled, it is impossible that all the inhabi- 
tants of the Ghatika could have assembled. All the 
learned Srotriya Brahmans of the Ghatika of the 
fame of Kanchl must have been too many for all of 
them to come together and be present. Whether this 
is so or no, there can be no doubt about the next item, 

the Miilaprakriti, the hereditary subjects of the Palla- 
vas, Prakriti, meaning here the general population, 
could not have been of such a number as could have 
come together even on an extraordinary occasion like 
this. They must have had some mode of bringing them- 
selves together, so that the meeting may speak for the 
Brahman inhabitants and fo^ the other inhabitants. 
That the population was so divided is likely as we find 
one of the Tamil groupings of the five great bodies con- 
tains the divisions, the Mahajana and the Brahmans, 

iThIa corresponds to three out of the group of five: MaMjatum, 
fOrpar, Maruttar, Nimlttar and AmaieKchar, 
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Masanam and the Par par constituting two of the five. 
Here the Mulaprakriti stands for the Mahajana, the 
, original and hereditary population of the country , 1 so 
that it is not the floating section of the population, or a 
new assembly somehow constituted, that is concerned 
' here. It seems to be the old dominant division of the 

i 

inhabitants and where they have to be consulted, they 
were probably consulted in the two divisions of the 
general population, and the Brahmans. The ministers 
are there as a body, and it was this body probably that 
took the steps to bring the people together, hold con- 
sultations, and do the needful to give effect to their 
resolutions. That is one point that comes out. The 
next is those people consult together, flx upon a pos- 
sible successor, resolve upon a particular individual to 
be invited, and despatch a mission with authority to 
invite the individual chosen. They took care to see 

that the individual chosen belonged to the family of 
the Pallavas. His belonging to this family is at least a 
recommendation, if not altogether a guiding considera- 
tion. His capacity for bearing the responsibilities of 

royalty was the next point, and the next is that he was 
of unsullied descent on his father’s as well as on his 
mother’s side. Why should all this be done if there 
was a legitimate successor to Paramesvaravarman who 
died? If we have to assume that there was a Pallava 
heir-apparent, though young, the description given to 
the territory that it had become utsanna by the death 
of the king would be inexplicable, or an interested lying 
statement. The Pallava whose name figures in the 


lCf. Aristotle’s notion of citizenship. 
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war in which he had to be actually overcome by 
Nandivarman Pallava-malla may as well have been, 
another collateral claimant rather than a regular heir- 
apparent. It would be very hard to charac- 
terise a specific statement of this description as 
a lie promulgated to cheat posterity unless we 
had evidence of the most direct character to 
the contrary. It can hardly be said that we have 
it. The embassy went to Hiranyavarma Maharaja, and 
laid before him the proposition that they conveyed from 
the assembled inhabitants of Kanchl, and recommended 
liis acceptance of tbc offer on the ground that his 
accession would shed lustre on the two families, mean- 
ing, in all probability, the family from which he 
descended in direct succession and the collateral family 
to which he was invited to become successor. That is the 
next picture. The third one is made to represent Hirat;i- 
yavarman calling together the leading members of the 
Pallava family (Kulamallar), and putting the matter 
before them. He asked if any one of the leading members 
would be willing to accept the responsibility. All alike 
declined. Then he called together his four sons, viz., 

grlmalla, Ranamalla, Sangramamalla, and Pallava- 
malla, and asked each one of them the sairiC question. 
The first three declined on the ground that the respon- 
sibility was too heavy for them, while the last of them, 
Pallavamalla, otherwise Paramesvara, the youngest 
among them gave a ready assent saying with alacrity 
“I shall go”. The picture over the label shows the boy 
standing in an attitude of reverence and readiness to 
proceed. Hiranyavarman, who shrank from the respon- 
sibility himself now was a prey to mixed feelings. He is 
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said to have suffered like one seriously hurt by an 
enemy ’s weapon, by the prospective pangs of separation 
from a promising son, who came forward with so much 
alacrity to shoulder a heavy responsibility, though it was 
not unmixed with the parental joy that the youngest of 
his sons gave promise of becoming really an ornament 
of the Kataka family (family of the Pallavas). None 
the less, he protested that the responsibility was very 
great while his son was just a lad of twelve. He could not 
therefore let his son go. In this perplexity, Dharani- 
konda Posar, who was the learned chief Agamika said 
* 4 this youth is designed to become emperor, having 
performed penance and pleased Maha vishnu ’ \ On 
hearing this Hiranyavarman stood consoled. The 
picture under which this label is, is intended to repre- 
sent all this. Dharanikonda Posar was apparently a 
Brahman and was an exponent of the Agamas, that is, 
the procedure laid down for conducting workship in 
temples and matters relating thereto. Being in an ana- 
logous position to the priest ( Purohita ), naturally he 
tendered this advice. 

The next is a picture where on the presentation by 
the ambassadors of what they had brought for presen- 
tation to the ruler-elect, Hiranyavarman presumably 
expressed surprise not being clear as to what exactly 
the things were. Dharanikondaposar explained to him 
that they were not elephant heads, but the crown and 
the head gear that his son, as the soverign elect, would 
have to wear, and Hiranyavarma Maharaja is said to 
have felt greatly relieved. After this Hiranyavarman 
gave his assent and agreed to the departure of his son. 
It is rather surprising that Hiranyavarma Mahara ja, a 
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comparatively old man, should feel surprised at the 
presentation of the ornaments. One would have ex- 
pected he would have been present at previous corona- 
tions. It is not clear whether these were something 
different from the regalia ordinarily presented at coro- 
nation ceremonies. The fact that Dharanikondaposar 
pointed out that they were not the head of an elephant 
can lead to a presumption that the head gear was some- 
thing like that of the Greek ruler Demetrios, whose head 
gear had an elephant trunk projecting in front, as 
exhibited on his coins. The peculiar kind of head gear 
referred to probably has reference to the custom of 
sending out a state elephant to find out a suitable suc- 
cessor, and, on such occasions, it was made to carry a 
garland in its trunk, which it threw round the neck of 
the individual chosen. The elephant sent out threw it 
usually round the neck of the individual, put him on his 
back and walked back, thus indicating the choice. It 
is not clear whether the ornaments conveyed by the em- 
bassy here had anything symbolical of this. The next 
picture has reference to the place where Pallavamalla 
gets down from his palanquin, falls prostrate at the feet 
of his father and his Brahman counsellor and compa- 
nion, both of whom presented him with the weapons 
that he had to put on. The next one shows the prince 
as having arrived near Kanchi after a long journey, 
crossing hills, livers and deep forests on the way. Palla- 
vadhi Araiyar, on getting information of his arrival, 
went forward to meet him, and received him with great 
honour. He then took him upon the state elephant and 
going round the city followed by the Pallava army 
entered Kanchi. Having heard that the prince was 

within the city, the sammtas, the great citizens, the 

« 
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chief inhabitants (MiHaprakritt) , and the Ratdka, 
Muttaraiyar , all these came forward to meet him and 

took him into the palace. The panel above indicates 
this. The circle of ministers, the great sdmantas, the 
people constituting the two great Ghana*, the inhabi- 
tants of the Ghatika, all of them together annointed him 
with the title of Nandivarman. In tbo course of the 
ceremony, they placed to the south of him, i.e ., to the 
right of him the royal umbrella, the fly whisk, the great 
drum Samudraghosa , the great flag bearing the sword 
ensign ( Khatvmga ), the shield with the bull-mark. 
They proclaimed him with the royal sign -manual of 
authority ( VidPl V iduhu) , and thus annointed him to 
Ihe kingdom. The following three sections are too far 
broken up to admit of an intelligible translation. But 
they hardly affect the general sense of the whole. They 
refer to matters that took place immediately after the 
coronation. 

In this detailed recounting of the incidents attend- 
ing Nandivarman ’s succession to the throne, the points 
that call for notice are the coming together of the main 
representatives of the people, whose function it seems to 
be normally to provide for the carrying on of the admi- 
nistration when, for one reason or another, the appoint- 
ed ruler ceases to exist,' We have noted the people that 
actually assembled and deliberated as to what arrange- 
ments shpuld be made. * Almost in a similar connection, 
the ^ilaptodhikaram 1 makes a reference to the great 
people cflhcemed whose function it was to make the 
necessary arrangements in an extraordinary emergency, t 
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The occasion is when as a result of the injustice done to 
Kannaki, both the Pandyan ruler and his queen died. 
This sudden death was not known ; but the inner gates 
of the palace remained closed even after day-break. In 
this confusion there appeared hi front of the palace, 
the “five great groups” priests, the great astrologer, the 
good people having charge of justice, those in charge 
of the accounts and those in charge of the Secretariat. 
These are the people who have to take upon 
themselves, as it seems there, to do the needful when an 
emergency like this, occurred. They would apparently 
call in the assemblies of the people, the representative 
Brahmans, etc., and come to an acceptable conclusion 
before taking action, as is represented in the inscrip- 
tions regarding Pallavamalla. On another occasion 
when an important expedition had been ordered and the 
auspicious hour fixed in the evening, the royal umbrella, 
the sword, the big drum and such other insignia had to 
be carried out of the city as symbolical of beginning the 
expedition, the notabilities Who assembled are men- 
tioned again. These are mentioned generally as the five 
great bodies, the eight great groups, and then the body 
of learned Brahmans, those in charge of accounts, those 
whose function it was to look after justice and others 
that were engaged in the administrative offices of the 
state ( tandirav i nmgnar ) . 1 jw e may therefore presume 
generally that these were me men, or bodies of men, 
whose responsibility it was, as Si charge of various im- 
portant functions of the state, to consider well and 
ultimately adopt a course of action suitable to the 
occasion. Probably what took place on the death of 
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Paramgsvaravarman II was not in its nature very 
different from what would have taken place in similar 
circumstances in the earlier period. In these matters^ 
people are usually conservative and are not likely to 
introduce violent changes rapidly. On the whole, the 
agreement seems to be far greater than the difference, 
and we may take it that the institutional arrangements 
continued the same as well as the procedureT^ 

Coming to the actual character of the administra- 
tion in the age of Nandivarman Pallava-Malla, he had 
a long reign of at least 65 years, it may have beep 
longer. As the Vaikunthaperumal inscriptions tell 
us he succeeded when he was twelve, and it would be 
nothing surprising even if his reign extended to seventy 
years. That would mean he would be a little over 
eighty when he died, an age not impossible in excep- 
tional eases. It may not be the average or the normal, 
but does not seem impossible as an individual case. In 
spite of the long reign and of his great achievements, 
the number of records of his time that have come down 
to us is comparatively speaking few. They are still 
copper plate charters mainly; though stone inscriptions 
are just beginning to come into vogue. The larger ones 
with details are usually copper-plate charters as yet. 
One of them, coming from the heart of the Choi a 
country, the Tan j ore District, of the 58th year of this 
monarch, gives us detail^ of the administration which 
brings it into more close proximity to w’hat we have for 
a little more than a generation been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the administration of the Cholas. This refers 
to the grant of the village Tandantottam, just afcouf 
A— 15 



three miles down Kumbhakonam, to a body of Brah- 
mans, 213 of whom are mentioned, with 244 shares dis- 
tributed among them. Excepting just a few which go 
to the particular officials concerned of the village, the 
larger part of them are shares allotted to the Brahmans, 
whose family and qualifications are detailed. The 
village is Tandantottam in Naraiyur Nadu on the south 
bank of the river, a sub-division of Chola Nadu. This 
apparently involves that the sub-division Narayumadu 
was itself divided into two parts, the Nadu on the 
southern bank of the river and the Nadu on the northern 
bank. This relates to the southern bank, and in the 
locality the river concerned Arasalar runs from east to 
the west. The land constituting the village consisted of 
unoccupied and uncultivated land. One plate seems to 
have gone here, and the details of how reclamation was 
intended to be carried out are gone. Of course we know 
these details from other inscriptions. Some of the 
details follow in the next following plate. 

The first statement in the next plate following, 
which leaves the connection somewhat obscure prohibits 
doing certain things, and one of them specified is that 
they should not cut the sides and appropriate the land. 
What is implied seems to be that they should not form 
the land into fields and appropriate them, and the pro- 
hibition seems to apply to other inhabitants of the 
village, that part being included in the present gift. 
The statements that follow are not prohibitions but per- 
missions. If the village is reclaimed, the first essential 
would be the source of irrigation. This was to be pro- 
vided by constructing a head of water just above where 
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the Knttanur 1 canal takes off from the river. 1? he* 
statement in the inscription therefore is that the head 

pater of the new irrigation canal is to be just above the 
fiiead of the existing canal.* Then follows a series of 
reliefs, and they are all of them described as those which 
the king was entitled to take and enjoy. In the state- 
ment that follows, the Epigraphist ’s translation falls 
into another error. The Tamil expression is that the 
Brahmans of this village alone shall enjoy these and 
shall not be liable to pay any of these to the king as here- 
tofore. The latter expression is mistranslated by 
setting down 1 1 shall be paid to the k ing”. ' The Tamil 
word iradu means without paying, and the statement 
there is clearly' that these shall not be paid to the king ; 
and the Brahmans shall be entitled to receive them and 
enjoy them. They are 

(1) Sekku (oil-mill) apparently duty that the 

owner of an oil mill had to pay for plying 
his tra^de ; 

(2) Tori (loom) a similar duty on looms; 

(3) Ulaviyakuli, the corresponding term in the 

Kasakudi plates is suggested by the Epi- 
graphist as UUiyakkuli (digging well) ; 
kHli means of course wages, and the 
whole term would mean wages for well- 
digging. Possibly this means the charges 
for water Supplied by means of artificial 
sources of irrigation made by the king on 

+ 

lThe KftrranT&y is translated by the Epigraphist ss the main sluice. 
It is not clear how this is arrived at. 1 believe In the locality, 

there Is a channel, KUttanttr V&yakk&l, another irrigation channel. 
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royal lands, as in the Arthasastra ; in other 
words, water rates for providing means of 
irrigation. 

(4) Kanndldkkdnam , the cash to be paid on 

marriages. 

(5) The next following is urettu, the signifi- 

cance of which is not clear. 

(6) KusakJednam, the cash ( kanam ) levied on 

potters. 

(7) TattukMyam ; the Epigraphist points out 

that this is just in the place where in the 
Leyden grant, Tattdrpdttam occurs, and 
suggests that it may be equivalent to that, 
in which case, it would mean a tax on gold- 
smiths. The term perhaps is breakable 
into TattuklxXirAyam, meaning thereby 
ay am or due on hammering, which would 
justify its being taken as equivalent to 
Tattdrpdttam, 

(8) IlamputchL Here the Epigraphist *s note 

says that ptitclU is not found in the dic- 
tionaries, but suggests the probability that 
the term means a tax on toddy drawers. 
The word putchi is simple enough. Ilam- 
puichi would simply mean the profession 
of toddy drawing, and what it implies is a 
sort of profession tax on toddy drawing ; 
put chi, according to the niganthu is body; 
also assumption, such as a profession, 
from the root pun, wear. 
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(9) Idaipputcki, similarly, it may .be a tax on 
cattle rearing. The corresponding term 
for this in the Leyden grant is Idaip- 
pdttam . 

(10) The next term is kHUarn, Kulam simply 

means grain which is regarded as of 
eighteen kinds ( padinenkulam ) , meaning 
all kinds of edible grain. Perhaps the 
selling of these grains in the market had to 
pay a duty. 

(11) What follows is TaraJiu Pattam, tax on 

brokerage. 

(12) The next is Tirumukhakkdnam. Kanam 

again here is cash or fee on Tirumukham, 
royal letter; probably a cash payment had 
to be made for bringing royal writ as a 
sort of postage or conveyance charge. 

(13) U ppu-ko-seygaL This breaks into uppu, 

plus ko, plus seygai, salt plus king plus 
making. Probably what used to be paid 
to the king on the making of salt. In 
other grants the digging for salt is one of 
the parihdras from which relief is given. 
Apparently a fee had to be paid for dig- 
ging salt. 

(14) Then the Najld, the good cow. 

(15) Nalla-erudu, the good bulL 

16) Then follows Vatti-Nali, which the Epigra- 
phist translates as fee on baskets of grain 
brought to the market. The literal mean- 
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in g of it would be the noli 1|8 of a grain 
measure paid on vatttt, basket measure. 
Probably that is a fractional measure of 
grain that has to be paid by those who sold 
grain by dry measure, a basket or vessel 
of that shape. 

(17) Kddai Adaikkay; Arecanuts exposed for 

sale in shops; a tax on arecanuts on sale. 

(18) Puda-Ndli. This term breaks into puda 

or puddm, and ndli. Again 1|8 of a 
. . measure of grain on something that is 
newly made. The Epigraphist points 
out that the corresponding term in the 
Velurpalayam plates is Pudari, and in the 
Leyden grant Pitanari. Of these two, in 
the Velurpalayam plates, the term seems 
to be pudcmari, in which the n is dropped 
out ; and the other seems again to be i mis- 
taken for a. The term therefore would 
resolve into Puddndli. That is the eighth 
of a measure on new made grain. 

TheBc make eighteen and end with “and others” bo 
that the eighteen are perhaps not a strictly limited 
number. As a matter of fact, these count up to 22 in 
the Velurpalayam plates. So while they seem to stand 
for what is gnerally spoken of as “ Astadasapari- 
haras”, these parihdras do riot seem to be limited to 
eighteen alone. What is to our present purpose is these 
were taxes or dues that the king was entitled to take 
from villagers as revenue over and above his share fixed 
by law and enjoyable by him. When the land was 
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transferred as a Brdhmadeya or Devadana, the new 
owners or Brahmans of the village, or the authorities in 
management of temples, to whom the gift is made, be- 
came entitled to their collection and enjoyment. 

One other small detail, which is of importance in 
this distribution of land is three shares of land are 
'provided for vayttalai, that is the head of the canal, 
and uvamri, such work as had to he made there and 
maintained in condition. This arrangement of the for- 
mation of a village, and its gift to a certain number of 
Brahmans is notified to the division concerned, aecord- 
' ing to th e gran ts Going hack to another grant of the 
same ruler made in the 22nd year of his reign, viz., the 
Kasakudi plates of Nandivarman, we find a few more 
interesting details, which are of value for our purposes. 
There the village is the village Kodukolli, which is in 
the tjrrukattu Nadu, in the UmikiU tu Kot tarn, and the 

ft • | | •/ 9 ft 9 « m a / 

grant is notified to the inhabitants of this division. This 
village was already in possession of others andVas 
transformed into a Devaddyam at the request of 
Brahmadi Yuvaraja^ the order being conveyed by 
Ghora barman. The grant begins with the statement 
that the former owners were changed, and the cultiva- 
tors were also changed, and made over to a particular 
Brahman, Setti Ranga Somayaji of Puni village be- 
longing to the Bharadvaja gotra and Chandoga Sutra, 
on the principle of the common two patti division 
which, means each share of the land was to contain two 
patfis or two nivarattmas, a measure of the area of 
40,000 square hastas (18 inches). Of course, a hast a 
is a measure of eighteen inches, or nearly an English 
foot and a half. The royal writ having conveyed this 
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grant, the inhabitants of the Nftdtt or division accepted 
it, and as indicated byjhe ViSawm or the headman of 

the village, they walked round the boundary of the vil- 
lage by a turn to the right and marked the boundaries 

by means of stone and milk-bush ( TcaMi ) round it. A 
certain number of the pariharas are mentioned, but it is 
nothing like a complete list that was given in the pre- 
vious grant. There is a general statement that what 
the king was accustomed to take from the village, the 
new* owners were entitled to take. The village was to 
be irrigated by canals taken out from Se-Aru, Yehlja 
and the tank Tirayaneri by means of regular canals as 
well as £anals running out excess water on occasions of 
floods. - They were to collect what was due for the pur- 
pose of cutting and keeping these canals in repairs. 
Those that attempt to utilise the water of these canals 
by baskets or by side bays for retaining water, or by 
short lifts would be liable to pay fines that the king was 
entitled to take from them*. As in the grants generally, 
they were entitled to raise house of more floors than one, 
and houses with terraces built of burnt bricks and could 
cover the roof even with brick and mortor. As in the 
previous grant, it is also stated that all the pan - 
%dras which hitherto used to be enjoyed by the 
king were to be enjoyed by the new owners of 
the village. This grant (paradatti) was made with the 

Stf 1.-^, 

assistance of Nilaikkalattar, the Adhikdris and V ay ti- 
ke t par. Nilaikkalattar would mean the body of coun- 
cillors and officers in immediate attendance upon the 
king; the Adhikdris were the executive and administra- 
tive officers concerned, and the Vdyilketpar, the secre- 
tarial staff whose function it was to hear the verbal 
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(orders of the king and set them down in wa iting. ' For 
purposes of comparison may be set down here the pari- 
haras as given in this grant. Over and above what is 
already recited from the other grant, we find here, 
Brahmana and Raja Kanam, that is cash that is pay- 
able for the Brahman and for the king. There is a 
new cash tax called Sengodi Kanam . ‘Sengodi’ is a 
greener plant by means of which hedges are made.. This 
probably means a fee that has to be paid for enclosing 
the lands. There is a Ka/nnettukdnam, a fee that has 
to be paid for supervision of some kind. There is a 
Kadirkanam, which probably would correspond to what 
is stated there as Puddndli. Probably a similar one 
is what is mentioned here as Arikoli, that is taking the 
grain from out of the bundle of harvested paddy. There 
is a new due upon the selling of ghee and on Put tali am, 
the meaning of which is not quite clear. There is ano- 
ther Kanam called Pattikai Kanam, which seems to be 

» 4 * • r 

one on cloth. What follows are some interesting privi- 
leges which are not mentioned in the other. Apart from 
freedom from payment of these, there was also to be 
freedom from Ndyddis (hunters), Tuduvar (messen- 
gers), Kanikkdratti (fortune tellers), and Pannu-Pdl- 
Eduppdr, probably dancing women, and fodder for 
horses. 

Without going into further detail, we may point 
out that the total number of these pariharas count up 
to as many as 35 in this particular grant, taking the 
whole together, whereas in the othei* we counted only 
eighteen with a comprehensive “and others”, so that 
it seems almost useless to try to fix the number where 

perhaps such fixture did not ordinarily obtain. These 

A — 16 
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charters of Nandivarman, Pallava-Malla seem the char- 
ters issued actually at the royal headquarters. Such 
information as we get of the officials constituting the 
administration must necessarily have reference to the 
officials at the headquarters, and hence it is we find here 
the three classes of officials, Nilaikkalam, officials in 
immediate attendance, the AdhtMris, those whose func- 
tion brings them into connection with the fiscal admi- 
nistration, and Vayilketpar, the Secretarial staff, whose 
function it is to submit papers and obtain verbal orders, 
to put them in writing, and, after the needful comple- 
tion of official red-tape requirements, issue them finally. 
* Notwithstanding the large number of details that we 
get regarding the localities concerned, we seem here not 
to get an insight into how exactly the rural administra- 
tion was actually composed.1 That is because the copies 
of the grants available seem to be grants as they issued 
from the headquarters. In other grants, we shall come 
upon similar documents, but as received in the locality 
concerned and as recorded there. There we are likely 
to get the details that would give an insight into the 
actual constitution of the local administration. Before 
passing on to that, we shall have to consider what 
exactly the state of things was in the Tamil country 
away from contact with the north. 

We may refer to the grants of contemporary 
Pandya rulers. They are ,not very many unfortu 
nately, and the Velvikudi grant of Kedumja daiyan 
published a few years ago, although known to us for 
more than a whole generation, gives us more details, 
which admit of comparison with what we find in the 
Pallava grants. There again an application for the 
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grant is made by some interested party. In this case, 
it happens to be the person who was deprived of a grant 
which had 'been made to his ancestors and had been en- 
joyed by them for a number of generations before they 
were deprived of the benefit of it by an irruption of a 

new people or government which upset much that was 
in existence before. He carried his complaint in the 
usual fashion to headquarters by loudly complaining of 
the injustice which he was suffering from at the time. 
The king naturally summoned him immediately to his 
presence and enquired what the matter was that led to 
his making such a loud demonstration in front of the 
royal residence. A certain Korkai Kilcm i Narchin- 
gan by name, a Brahman, represented that he 
was subjected to the injustice that the village 
Velvikudi which belonged to his ancestors as a 
free gift, he had been deprived of owing to the act of 
the Kalabhras that were in occupation of the territory. 
On hearing his account, the king told him immediately 
“Establish your former claim by proof” — and take pos- 
session of what, by hereditary claim, is yours” (mftar 
nin-palwnaiyddalkatti nl kolga). He then and there 

adduced proof to the satisfaction of the monarch and 
obtained from him the gift. The Pandya gifted the 
village by pouring of water to this Narchingan to be 

enjoyed by him on the terms, on which his own ancestors 
had given the village to the ancestors of the donee. So 

the Agfiapti or the officer, whose function it was to see 
that the order was earned out was the minister Maran- 
Kari. Then follows how N arching mi divided the 
village thus acquired between him and his agnatic rela- 
tions, as also one or two others to whom he was bound 



to allot a certain number of shares. Here again we 
have only the order as issued at the headquarters and 
the provision made for enforcing the order. Who re- 
ceived it and how the order was actually carried out is 
not given, and hence we are not let into the actual form 
of the rural administration. But the one side of it is 
clear, and there is such a closeness in point of similarity 
between the Pa llava charters and the Pandya that we 
would be justified in assuming that there was a common 
system that obtained all over the Tamil country, whe- 
ther it be in the land of the northern Pallava, or in the 
southern Pandya. 

When, however, we pass on to the later inscriptions 
even of the Pallavas we seem to get an insight into 
the other side which was wanting. Taking the Veliir- 
pft] ay am plates for instance, we find that it is as much 
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a grant by a Nandivarman, not the Pallava-Malla, but 
his grandson. It refers to the grant of the village of 
Tirukkattupalli in ay am "Nadu of Pular ‘Kottam, 
made in the sixth year of Yijaya-Nandi Y arman. The 
Tequest for the grant was made by a Chola Maharaja 
while the Vignapti of the grant was a certain K a mb an 
of Irayur. The grant was made to the temple of Yag- 
nesvara built by a learned Brahman Yagna Bhatta, 
The grant there is said to have been made as a Nattu 
Ntngal, which means that ‘land granted was removed 
from the registrar of tax paying lands of the district or 
Nadu’. There is the other expression which is 
that the land is granted as Ul-Puravu. Puravu 
is an expression which has not been so fair 
understood; but it seems to be a term which 
means a revenue unit of land, the unit con- 
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sisting in not the land being of a single, piece, or in 
a single locality. It may be actually composed of a 
number of units in scattered areas. The unity consists 
in this that these are all grouped together as one pro- 
perty and assessed as such. In the tax register, it 
would figure as one item bearing a certain amount of 
revenue. The best way to translate it would be of 
course revenue-unit. Therefore ul-puravu would simply 
mean the revenue-unit, which was a matter of 
concern to the village itself, not as constituting 
part of the Nadu, and liable to pay the revenue 
at headquarters. Otherwise the grant is made 
exactly as the other grants are, and the same 
expression is used that it was made a pamdattt, a grant 
to another. But there is one little detail here that the 
record was actually 3*eeeived by the authorities at the 
other end at the village ; and something like an endorse- 
ment that the panchavar of Tirakkattupalli take note 
of the paradatti, the alienation of the land. The expres- 
sion pancTiarar would mean the five who had the admi- 
nistraSve control of the village. W e often come upon ' 
expressions like this in later inscriptions veTy fre 
quently, and the fact of this term occurring in these 
Pallava inscriptions would indicate that perhaps in 
regard to rural administration the features that we 
know of from among the (Jhola inscriptions very fre- 
quently ’were also the features of Pallava rural admi- 
nistration. 

We have only to take ourselves to a generation or 
two later even of the Pallavas for us to see that rural 
administration had attained almost to the same condi- 
tion as under the Cholas/) There are a number of ins- 





criptions relating to that famous village of IT t tar a- 
mallur, Uttarameru-Chaturvedi-Mangalam of the 
Chingleput 'District, of which we shall have to say more 
later on. The inscriptions most of them refer to the 
period of Ko-Vijaya-Kampavarman and Ko-Vijaya- 
Nripatunga Varman. The village is already described 
as a unit by itself ( tarhurram ), and belonged to the 
Kaliyur Kottam. It mentions already the Sabha and 
the Ghanattar, and the Sabha gives the order and the 
Madyasta reduces it to writing. 1 Another inscription 2 
relates to a grant by a lady to a Vishnu temple, and, in 
regal'd to this Devadana, the Mahasabha makes the 
endorsement that they had received, from Vaikhanasa 
&ridharabhatta’s son Damodara Bhattan, all the gold 
that was required to compensate for all royal dues, and 
made the land tax free, and made it over to the temple 
as a Devadana, The document was written by Acharya 
6ri Purusha under the orders of the Sabha. Another 3 
^rant refers to a similar gift, but in this case, it is a 
gift of land for performing worship in the temple for 
which the land was given to the Arehaka (the priest). 
Grant No. 290 has reference to a general arrangement 
that the Sabh a made. There is no reference to any 
higher authority, except the reference to the ninth year 
of Ko-Vijaya Kampavarman. It refers to a number of 
house-sites which were reserved for the purposes of the 

Sabha. They were purchased for the full price from 
the owners, and were to be kept for the use of the Sabha 
exclusively, and no one ought to sell or alienate these 
house sites. If they did so, they would be liable to the 

IS. I. I. Vol. VI, 285. 
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punishment that is awarded to those who erred in the 
discharge of the duties attaching to the administration 
of the village. This is what is called the VyavastTia 
of the Sabha, which means a settlement or order made 
by the Sabha. Another one 1 of the fifteenth year of this 
very Kampavarman refers to the alum gJiamJttwr, ghma 
or the group which administered the affairs of the vil- 
lage. It refers to the gift by a lady of land forming 
the pin-money given to her by her parents. She made 
it over for the expenses of the daily worship of the 
temple. The Sabha accepted the gift and agreed to see 
to it that the temple services, for which the land was 
given, were regularly conducted. Another one 2 of the 
same year refers to a large grant of ten thousand pieces 
of gold, which the Sabha received similarly for the pur- 
poses of keeping the irrigation tank Vairamega Tataga 

in good repairs for irrigation. This refers to the reign 
of Danti-Vikrama, and refers to the Sabha of ITttara- 
mallur, the settlement of lands among the villagers, and 
is of particular interest as it refers to a previous distri- 
bution of land, of which a certain number of pieces or 
parcels remained uncultivated, and a certain number 
turned out to be in the hands of people who could not 
pay the dues on the land. The Sabha took over the 
lands from those that could not cultivate it, and 
arranged for its cultivation from out of the funds al- 
ready in deposit for tlje purposes of repairs, etc., to the 
Vairamega tank. The land was to be held in the in- 
terest of the tank, and, if those from whom it was taken 
for default should come again to claim it before three 

i2 Wd South Indian Inscriptions VI, No. 314. 

*Wd 333 . 
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years expired, the lands may be given back to them 
taking from them what was due in cash. In case the 
land was not recovered for three years, it would become 
the permanent property of the Vairamega Tataka and 

its management. If anybody transgressed or damaged 
this arrangement, his land would be appropriated and 
will be made the property of the Vairamega Tank. Here 
there is no reference to any higher authority, nor of any 

officer who had to take noti ec of it. The whole arrange- 
ment, far-reaching as it is, is made under the authority 
of the Sabha itself. No. 346 of the time of Nrpatunga 
refers to the receipt of a certain amount of money for 
the maintenance of a perpetual lamp by the great people 
of the management ( Variyam ). No. 347 relates 
to a private grant for the performance of worship 
in the temple of Maha- Vishnu. The village assembly 
declare “they have accepted from the person making 
the gift the amount of gold that was necessary for re- 
leasing the land from all royal incidences upon it and 
undertakes the responsibility of its not being subjected 
in the future to any of these incidences”. This was dec- 
lared by the assembled Sabha of the village, and was 
put in writing by the Uttaramerur Pcrurn Tachchan, 

that is the stone mason of the village. If anybody des- 
troyed this Dharma, the Sabha undertakes to pay. 25 
kalanju of gold. \No. 348 is of interest as mentioning 
the great people constituting the tEri-variyam, the super- 
vision of tanks. This body had to invest a certain sum 
and from the interest accruing, keep the t anks in 
^ condition. This is just enough to indicate that already 
\ rural localities were placed under an administrative 
system, of which full information t becomes available 



under the Cholas. Enough of it is available in the last 
period oFPattatfa rule to indicate that the system which 
iq found in full working order under the Cholas was not 
altogether the invention of the Cholas, and perhaps was 
a system that had developed gradually .and reached its; 
full development under the Cholas. ' We may close this' 
part of the subject with the general position that while 
the central administration seems essen/«<* h* 
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mstraj™^ wmch has very considerable analogy to the 
administration of the headquarters, as in the Artha- 
Sastra generally, we see there is a considerable develop- 
ment in rural administration, for which perhaps it 
would be difficult to find analogies in the Artha &astra. 
W e may describe the government under Pallava rule as 
being composed of a central government very much like 
that projected in the Arthasastra, and a local govern- 
ment of a more indigenous character, which had attain- 
ed to a high degree of development. 



LECTURE V. 


RURAL ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE 

‘CHOLA EMPIRE. 

As was stated in the concluding part of the last 
i we ihej)eriod of Pallava 

rule with a more or less fully developeJToctfrJusdtuini- 
stration providing for all the requirements for the satis- 
factory government of rural localities, for which we 
have had but indirect hints in inscriptional literature 
almost down to the time of the great Pallava, Nandi* 
varman, Pallava-Malla. With the grandson of this 
great Pallava and his successors, we seem to be already 
provided with abundant material for forming a correct 
idea of local administration as it obtained in the Tamil 
country. While undoubtedly local administration is 
seen at its best under Chola mile, we seem to find it in as 
fully developed a condition almost, under these later 
Pallavas. From what we sec of the organisation for 
local administration under the Pallavas themselves, we 
may feel clear that these institutions must have had a 
ong anterior vogue reaching back to distant beginnings, 
and it is impossible to believe that the institutions con 
stituting the local administration could have sprun 
into existence Athena-like in her full panoply of dre 
and accountrement. 

The material that we have for a study of these 1 
institutions is principally inscriptions. These ar 
such number so far published that it would be dif 
to control the material, if all of them should be 
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at once into consideration. It would be just as well to 
confine ourselves to a few chosen localities with a view 
to projecting a picture — a fairly complete picture — of 
what actually the rural institutions were by means of 
which the administration was carried on in localities 
away from headquarters. Fortunately we are provided 
with some few of such localities where the institutions 
show themselves in more or less complete development, 
and, at the same time, the information that is available, 
from the inscriptions collected from the locality, is also 
in sufficient detail to give us adequate material for a 
fairly full picture. 

I 

Administration in UttaramatMr . — 

One such locality is the village named Uttaramallur, 
now in the Madhur antakam Taluq of the Chingleput 
District. It was known in those days as Uttar ameru- 
chaturvedimangalam, a Brahman village, but still a 
large enough village, possessed of all the features 
of a fairly full sized town with the adjuncts 
of temples, wards, dependent villages, tanks, roads, 
etc., in fact all the appurtenances of a really 
typical town, the government of which w T ould at once 
give an idea of how a complicated rural locality was 
actually administered Uttaramerur, in her best days, 
was a village with twelve dependent hamlets, and divid- 
ed into thirty wards for tft.e purpose of efficient govern- 
ment. The government was, as the nearly two hundred 
inscriptions in the locality give us to understand, in the 
hands of a powerful assembly, or the Mahasabha, com- 
posed. of all the male inhabitants of the village, even 
including the young men and the old men, who weyq 
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generally excluded from holding administrative offices 
of the locality. They had the complete control of the 
administration and did everything that had to be done 
by way of administration; in other words admini- 
strative work in the village had to be done under their 
direction, and, on the instructions laid down by them 
generally. What they had really to administer can be 
understood by a general recital of the things that they 
took notice of. They are indicated as being owners of 
all unoccupied lands in behalf of the town, and had 
power to dispose of these unoccupied and unappro- 
priated lands as they pleased for various purposes that 
may arise from time to time. It is they who made pro- 
vision for the laying out of the land and bringing them 
under agriculture, dividing them into large plots and 
into smaller fields, providing them with facilities for 
irrigation, and seeing to it that they were also provided 
with suitable approaches, both for people and cattle to 
move about, and for conveyance to carry produce from 
the fields and carry to the fields what may be requil’ed 
for the purpose of cultivation. They provided for irri- 
gation channels, and had even to manage large irriga- 
tion tanka from which water was drawn for the purpose 
of irrigating the whole area comprised within the con- 
trol of the village. In almost everything that they did, 
they acted independently of any reference to 
the head-quarters, either on their own initiative, 
or on their attention being drawn by the sub- 
ordinate bodies which worked under them. Even where 
royal officers appeared on the scene actually, and the 
members of the royal family themselves had to make, 
say, gifts to temples, they had to adopt the same proce- 
dure of passing through this great assembly for the 
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acquisition of lands and arranging for their gift. Even 
in the disposal of the gifts in the various ways in which 
donors wanted they should be made, they had to meet 
with the approval of this assembly, and in fact it is this 
assembly that laid down the details of how even these 
gifts should be disposed of from persons other than 
themselves. The administration therefore, we may say, 
was completely in the hands of this Mahasabha, which 
sometimes described itself as Perumkwri Mahdsabhai, 
which could be translated, ‘the Mahasabha with the 
great sear ; in other words, the Mahasabha or great 
assembly as thus constituted was the highest authority 
in the locality. 

For puiposes of administration, this Sabha either 
from among themselves, or otherwise created, a certain 
number of smaller bodies. These bodies were in charge 
of various of the departments of administration in gene- 
ral, and conducted them as a subordinate administrative 
authority under the direction of this general assembly. 
Of these, from the U ttaramerur inscriptions themselves, 
and from just a few others which mention them, we get 
as many as eight or ten committees, and from the nature 
of those which are actually mentioned as such, we can 
infer that the number could be multiplied indefinitely as 
the purposes for which the machinery was wanted act- 
ually increased. A small list ought to suffice to indicate 
the character of these* committees and how they were 
actually called into existence. The Committees men- 
tioned are : — 

v Samvatsara Vdriyam , the committee for admi- 
nistration, for the year; 
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’tot la Variyam, the committee that looked after 
gardens ; 

£ri Variyam, the committee that looked after 
irrigation tanks; 

Kalani Variyam, the committee that looked after 
the cultivable fields. 

Pancha Vara Variyam, formed of representa- 
tives of various bodies. It seems to be a 
committee and looked after the affairs of 
the village generally through the year. 

Kanakku Variyam, the accounts committee; 

Kalin yu Variyam, the committee that looked 
after sluices ; 

and TadivaU Variyam, the committee that looked 

after roads, etc. 

In another record we get a new Kudumbu Variyam ; 
that means the committee that looked after the cultivat- 
ing inhabitants of the village; and then there is a divi- 
sion here of those that looked after the cultivable fields 
in general, and those who looked after the fields 
on the northern side of the river. Then there are the 
Brahmans, who constituted a separate unit by them- 
selves and managed their own affairs more or less in a 
general soil; of a way, and had a distinct place in the 
general assembly. The division of the committee of 

cultivable fields into two, gives us clearly to understand 
that, if the work of a single committee proved too heavy, 
the assembly did not shrink from creating several com- 
mittees to manage one and the same department. Much 
more therefore could be inferred than that; as new 
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departments called for special attention, they could 
create committees for each new department, so that the 
number of committees that are created would depend 
upon the complicated interests of the locality. There 
may be villages and village unions with two or three com- 
mittees ; while on the contrary there may be villages and 
village unions with a very large number of committees. 
As a matter of fact, these administrative village units, 
which are called Kurrams, constituted a certain number 
of villages thrown together and forming something like 
a union in modem times. That seems to be the general 
order. At the same time, there appears to have been a 
pretty large number of townships, which were large 
enough to stand by themselves. They constitute divi- 
sions by themselves, and are usually described as tar - 
kurram in inscriptions. This Uttaramerur was a tar- 
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kurram; other instances, such as Takkolam, Ukkal, 
Mahabalipuram, and a number of other villages could be 
cited as constituting divisions by themselves. It may 
be remembered here that the smallest division of agri- 
cultural villages known to the Arthasastra is the union 
of ten dominated by a fortified place called Sangrahana 
which is a centre with villages grouped round it. 

We mentioned already that practically all the in- 
habitants of the village even including those that were 
particularly young and those that were very old, form- 
ed part of the general hssembly, while, in the constitu- 
tion of the committees, they were usually excluded. The 
election procedure is clearly on record in connection 
with this particular locality. The procedure seems to 
have been the usual procedure, but in this case, it had 
been collected together, put in a formal document and, 
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to some extent, revised and brought up to date in two 
inscriptions issued by the Ohola Emperor, IJarantaka 
in the 12th and 14th year, of his reign respectively. 
Naturally a document of the later year is an improve- 
ment on the previous one. Bnt then it does not appear 
to have been imposed upon the inhabitants of the loca- 
lity by fiat of royal authority. When the document was 
received, the general assembly met to discuss the docu- 
ment, and it is when they approved of it that it 
became the rule of the locality. That it was actually 
carried out is in evidence in inscriptions of the follow- 
ing year where they had to make arrangements for the 
election of a gold committee. In the carrying out of 
these the general assembly seems to have felt 
bound to carry out the circular merely in spirit, and not 
exactly to the letter of the details of this general cir- 
cular. For the general committees, the usual practice 
was that the general assembly met and put down on 
slips of writing material the names of individuals in 
each ward who were eligible for holding office as mem- 
bers of the committees concerned. All these names 
were bundled up with a covering docket for each parti- 
cular ward. In a general election, the assembly came 
together in the usual meeting place, wherever possible 
a big temple hall. The priests were all of them in their 
places. The senior most priest took charge of the bundle 
and brought in a pot. He turned it upside down to show 
that it contained nothing, and having done this, He 
untied the bundle, and put into the empty pot all the 
tickets in the presence of the assembly standing in the 
middle of it, so that everybody may sec what he was 
doing. A young boy was chosen from the assembly, 
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and he was asked to take out one ticket at a time which 
the chief priest received, read out the name to himself 
and passed it on to- the Madhyasta, who read it out to 
the assembly. Thus thirty members were elected of 
whom the number for the general management was 
taken out by the choice of those who had already been 
members of a committee and had acquired some admi- 
nistrative experience by being on one or other of these 
smaller committees. In regard to the other committees, 
they made the choice on the basis of the qualifications 
required for the work. This part of the work therefore 
was done ‘by verbal expressions of opinion ’ as the docu- 
ments say; that means by common consent after discus- 
sion having regard to the particular details of the quali- 
fications called for. This was the general way that 
committees were constituted. We have the aetual details 
of a gold committee, where it is laid down that the gene- 
ral assembly came together in this particular fashion 
and chose from the residents of the village those who 
were tax-paying inhabitants of the village. That means 
the proletariat were excluded, and by divisions of the 
various wards, they chose a certain number for each, 
four for one, three for another and two each for two 
other wards, and thus was constituted the gold com- 
mittee. In a committee like this, the wards that already 
supplied men for the previous year were ex- 
cluded, and the names , of other men that were 
chosen were put on the ticket. They were to 
be men competent, to the best of knowledge 
of the writer, and should have had knowledge of gold 
estimating. The circular then lays down as a general 
rule that those alone were to be entitled to a place on the 
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assembly, or on the committees who, as a necessary pre- 
liminary, were generally educated and were of good 

character. They must be either owners of a quarter of 
veli of land, about an acre and a half, or must, he learned 
in one Veda and capable of expounding thoroughly one 
of the Sastras. It was already pointed out that those 
that held the office in the previous year were to be ex- 
cluded. But here is a general qualification that those 
that held office during the last throe years were to be 

excluded from the particular committees. Those who 
had houses built on sites of their own were eli- 
gible for offices. So also one possessed of 1|8 of 
a veli of land, and at the same time was possessed 
of an amount of learning just inferior to the qualifica- 
tions of learning otherwise imposed, was also 
eligible. Then there is a schedule of disqualifications. 
They were not to be eligible for the next year who 
defaulted in the work in the previous year. Not merely 
that, all their relations of the first degree were to be 

excluded from the privilege of holding office. Those 
that had shown themselves to bo incompetent, those 
that had been addicted to the ordinary vices, such as 
drink, theft, etc., were to he excluded altogether. Those 
who were generally foolhardy or otherwise guilty of 
acts of rashness were to be avoided. Those that com- 
mitted prohibited acts were regarded as sinners and 
were to be kept out for life} even though they should 
expiate for the sin in accordance with the prescriptions 
of the 6asti*as. For a village like Uttaramerur consist- 
ing of twelve hamlets and thirty wards, one 
was chosen for each ward, thus making thirty. 
From out of these, two committees of twelve 
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and one of six were constituted If more com- 
mittees had to be appointed, this could be done 
by electing another shift of thirty. They probably 
repeated the elections and thus constituted all the com- 
mittees that they wanted. The circular of Parantaka 
states that the object of the ruler in issuing the circular 
was merely to make the administration more efficient 
by keeping out the wicked ones from the governing 
bodies of villages. There is some little of an indication 
who the wicked ones were, and it would be possible to 

guess whom they had in mind. 

■ 

In the Tondamandalam to which Uttaramerur be- 
longed, the next higher division to the Kurram was the 
Kottam, and the still larger division was the Mandalam 
or the province. So the divisions would be, the divi- 
sions, the districts and the provinces. Similarly in the 
Chola country, the divisions were the Mandala, the 
Nadu or Valanadu and the Kurram or the sub-division. 
Throughout the empire either these divisions them- 
selves, or divisions of a similar character, obtained. 
There were something like six of these Man^alams, 
sometimes making up to as many as eight. In certain 
places, at any rate, the largest division is also called 
Na^u. But then it is not difficult to distinguish the 
use of the word in that sense from the ordinary sense of 
a district. 

» i • 
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It was already pointed out that, in regard to the 
character of the administration , the revenue admini- 
stration was entirely in the hands of the assembly. 

They exercised also comparatively large powers in the 
ordinary criminal administration and even in respect 
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of hineous offences. It was they that had to decide as 
to the guilt, although punishment in the case of heavy 
offences were fixed according to law by the king. The 
police work, the work of protection against theft and 
robbery, was also provided for by the assembly by means 
of a committee, whose function seems to have been to 
look after the loads and provide for protection. There 
was the village official Vetli, a man in charge of the 
highway and in certain inscriptions, we are given the 
term Mukhavefti, an official at the head-quarters, as 
if to indicate, he was the chief of those who were in 
charge of road protection, a sort of an Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Police. The lands were very carefully divided, 
classified according to quality in a comparatively large 
number of classes. W e have mention, in these records, 
of seven or eight according to quality. But otherwise 
lands were laid out in plots, and in Uttaramerur, the 
plots seem to have been divided by general roads on one 
side and oblong bunds running at right angles all to one 
side of the road on the other, constituting Pelhams of 
240 Mis each normally. Those large fields of that 
extent, and each large plot was numbered arithmetically 
into so many Pddahams, and the plots were usually 
named from the small irrigation canal from which it 
drew water. As many as twenty of these irrigation 
canals are mentioned in this particular locality. What* 
ever was the condition of the lands at the original distri- 
bution, whenever land was .required for certain pur- 
poses, it had to be picked up from various of these divi- 
sions and put together to constitute one parcel of the 


required quantity. This single parcel was called by 
the technical term Para cu, and there was a department 
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of accounts at the headquarters which had charge of the 
Puravurvari, that is the tax due upon the land on the 
basis of this unit, or Puravu, consisting of bits of land 
scattered over various localities, but still constituting 
one individual property paying a certain quantity of 
the tax. The division of the land was carried to a point 
of nicety, lands being calculated to the minute point of 
1 ] 52,428,800,000 of a veli of land, which would work out 
to something like 1| 50,000 of a square inch. In the 
Puravu register was entered whatever was due from the 
land according to the original arrangement. This is what 
is known as KmikJmdan (that which was due on owner- 
ship or possession) ; sometimes, on cultivation and at 
the time of taking revenue, which the village authori- 
ties did, differences were discoverable owing to varia- 
tions in estimating, measurements, etc. Sometimes 
more was due, sometimes less. The taxes were taken 
accordingly on actual yield, and therefore there is an 
entry lraikattinadu; there is, the tax actually paid. 

In Uttar amerur, there was a big tank, viz., the 
Vairamegha Tataka, which was the source of the supply 
of water for purposes of irrigation. We mentioned 
already that there were as many as twenty irrigation 
channels, which carried its water to the fields. The 
tank had to be kept in repairs. A certain number of 
boats even were maintained for taking out the silt and 
throwing it upon the,tank bund. They had provision 
for keeping a margin of land all round, a comparatively 
narrow margin, free from cultivation and debarred 
from being enclosed by any private owner. For the 
maintenance of this margin of land and for the repairs 
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of boats, provision was made from time to time by the 
assembly itself, or by individuals so minded, and these 
were made over to the tank committee, whose function 
it was to keep the tank in repairs. 

Similarly there was a roads committee, whose func- 
tion it was to keep charge of the roads and look after 
them. There is an interesting record where a road 
going near the tank became water-logged and so miry 
that it was not fit for any class of human beings to make 
use of and even useless for cattle. It required an elabo- 
rate process to make the road of uniform width and 
bring it back into condition. This was done efficiently, 
according to the record, by the great men in charge of 
the roads from funds placed at their disposal. Other 
committees similarly are mentioned also. 

There were gifts for education as well; and, what 
was really admirable about them, they came from ladies 
for the purpose of education. There is a record of a 
fairly generous grant by a lady for the purpose of a 
Vedic school, in which the Vedas and the sciences 
accessory thereto, were to be taught to a high degree of 
proficiency. The land that was given by the lady was 
divided into a number of Bkattavrittis, lands for the 

maintenance of Bhattas or learned Brahmans, and this 
was to be given to those who came out with a very good 
record of performance at this school. There is even 
record of a provision for one that was expert in admi- 
nistering antidotes against poison. A provision is 
made for this man to exercise his skill for the benefit 
of the public. But then the land provision that is made 
to him is limited strictly to last his own lifetime, as is 
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generally the ease where provision for special expert- 
ness is made. 

Thus we see that, with a Mahasabha at the head 
composed practically of all the male inhabitants of the 
village, the administration was provided for by means 
of a number of committees according to need, and the 
administration was carried on to the minutest detail. 
Men and women alike, the w r ell-t.o-do and not so well-to 
do, all of them seem to have borne their responsibility 
cheerfully and contributed towards the success of the 
administration, which, it must be remembered was not 
always uniformly successful and was not free altogether 
from the incidents of an unsatisfactory character, such 
as misfeasance and imperfect performance of duties, 
calling for punishment and rectification. But from 
what appears in these records, it seems to have been, on 
the whole very successful. 

Before closing this portion of the subject, we must 
mention that although the village was a Brahman vil- 
lage, provision is made for temples to various deities 

other than Brahmanical on almost the same scale as 

» 

provision for the temples for Brahman-worship. 
Temples for Sapta Matrikas, not altogether un-Brah- 
manical, are mentioned. In addition to these, a temple 
to Jeshtadevi, the goddess of poverty and misfortune, 
temples to Pidariyaj, the Grama-Devata (Village 
Deity), and even a temple to the White One , Mtidurai- 
viran, as he is popularly called, answering to Bacchus 
of the Greeks. Provisions were alike made for these 
and the same Sabha, through special committees, 

managed these properties as well. 
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Rural Administration in TJttaramerur : — 

The character of rural administration in the period 
extending from almost the beginning of the ninth* cent- 
ury to the fourteenth, and perhaps even later, is most 
conveniently studied by a careful choice of one or two, 
or if need be, just a few localities where the administra- 
tive details are available in the fullest measure. The 
inscriptions available for this period are so many and 
the details lie scattered so widely that anything like an 
exhaustive sorting of it would be a matter, which 
would prove to be too much for control to suit the 
ordinary limitations of space. The sorting has to be 
done of course, but it need hardly form part of what is 
actually written about the administration itself. For 
convenience of treatment, therefore, we may take a 
choice. The village ITttaramerur, in the Madhuran- 
takam Taluq now, offers the best illustration by the 
completeness of the institutions that we are able to see 
at work in it, from the number of inscriptions from the 
locality that have come to our notice and have been made 
available. The village happened to be a Brahman vil- 
lage ( agrahara ) containing a number of temples and 
otherwise laid out and organised completely. It shows 
the administration in full detail ; perhaps it shows it at 
its best. Not to prejudice the position, however, by 
chosing that which offers perhaps the best, we might 
compare it with other localities qf a different character 
so far as administrative details regarding these may be 
available. Even granting that it shows rural admini- 
stration in its best, it cannot be regarded as a disadvant- 
age to have a view of the picture of rural administra- 
t ion at its best. W e shall, therefore, proceed in the first 
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instance to exhibit the administration of the village 
Uttaramallur. 


The earliest inscriptions refer to the reign of 
Vijaya-Kampavarman and go down to the eighth year, 
and the latest inscriptions go on pretty late under the 
rule of the Cholas. Uttaramallur was called Uttara- 
meru-chaturvedi-mangalam, Uttarameru is the Sans- 
krit sacerdotal name of the village, and CKaturvedi- 
mangalam means that it was a Brahman village. It was 
a village inhabited primarily by Yedic scholars, reciters 
of the four Vedas. In the Tamil country, however, it 
is a name generally given to a village of the Brahman- 
caste primarily ; the gift is made to those who are expert 
in the Chaturv&da, or the Veda in its four sections. This 
is what is called a tarkurram, constituting a division or 
sub-division by itself. In the Tamil country this consti- 
tutes a unit of rural administration. Ordinarily villages 
are grouped together into unions and such unions took 
into them as many, perhaps, as a dozen villages ; or say 
eight on an average, at any rate. But more im- 
portant and perhaps villages with larger population con- 
stituted divisions by themselves, e.g., Mamallapuram, 
Takkolam, etc., in the same province. In this very same 
locality in addition to Uttaramerur, Ukkal constituted 
a sub-division by itself. By the mere fact of this dis- 
tinction, these have to be taken as villages of import- 
ance, and of a size far larger than the average of vil- 
lages, and of sufficient importance to be treated as sepa- 
rate units. In connection with this, we may consider a 
division recommended in the Arthasastra. Villages 
were to consist of no less than a hundred families and 
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not more than five hundred of agricultural people of the 

i 

Siidra caste. It may comprise a boundary of about one 
Icrosa, about a mile and a half, or 2250 yards according 
to Dr. Shama Sastri. They should be so placed that 
they can protect each other. Boundaries are to be 
denoted by natural features, or otherwise marked, as 
indicated in these inscriptions themselves, as was noticed 
already, by planting stones or milk-bush. But these 
villages were to he grouped together in divisions domi- 
nated by something like a fortress. The smallest divi- 
sion is a division of ten villages with a fort called San 
grahana at the head of it. Groups of two hundred vil- 
lages were placed under the control of a fortified centre 
called Kharvatika, and a larger centre for four hundred 
villages is called Bronamukha ; and a still larger centre 
commanding eight hundred villages is called Sthaniya, 
corresponding to the Than a of modern times. The unit 
of village division for purposes of rural administration 
may be regarded more or less as ten, as the ten of the 
smallest division of the Arthasastra. But that does not 
debar bigger villages being placed in a division by them- 
selves. So Utlarainernr constituted a sub-division by 
itself of a Kottam, or a larger division called Kaliyur 
Kottam. In the Pallava inscriptions no higher divi- 
sion is generally mentioned. But when we come to the 
Chola inscriptions, there is another division to which 
reference is made. The next, higher division is also 
given. Usually in this locality, it would be Jayam- 
kondach olamandalam, a Chola title given to the locality, 
or its original ancient name, Toudamandalam. It is 
the Choi as that are traditionally credited with having 
brought Tondamandalam into civilised administration. 
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and in doing so, they are said to have taken the whole 
territory, and divided it suitably, placing villages lying 
in the open country, under the protection and govern- 
ment of twenty-four fortified places in the centre of 
groups of villages dependent thereon, possibly corres- 
ponding to the largest division of the Arthasastra, the 
Sthanlya being placed in the midst of eight hundred 
villages. But the point of view" here seetns to have been 
that being somewhat of an unsettled country, even rural 
localities required a common place w’here the herds of 
cattle that constituted a substantial part of their w ealth 
may be driven in for protection and for defence against 
being captured and carried away by enemies. Once 
provision is made for this, it would -become a centre 
dominating the rest of the region and then would deve- 
lope the other adjuncts to make the town a fortified 
centre. Kottam therefore as the name of a larger divi- 
sion remained the peculiar feature of the Tomja- 
mandalam country. The corresponding division in the 
Chola, and the Pandya countries, and to some extent, 
even in the Chera country w r as, in the Chola days, the 
Valanadu. The first part of the word is an attribute, a 
sort of complimentary fertile. The real division is 
merely Nactu. Nadu will correspond to the Kottam of 
the Tondamandalain country. The division within the 
Nadu is of course the Kurram in the Chola country, as it 
happens to be in fact even in regard to Tondamandalam. 
The main divisions were large enough to be regarded as 
provinces, and usually were, before their reduction to 
the condition of provinces administered under the 
Chola Empire, more or less independent kingdoms. In 
regard to Uttar ameruchaturvedimangalam therefore 
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\ve see that it is a unit division constituting part of the 
higher division called Kottam here, and being in the 
province of a still larger Toiulamandalam. This village 
had a considerable Brahman population being an Agra- 
hara, but not without the other adjuncts of village life, 
such as a corresponding number of other people, dis- 
charging each his own respective duty in the village 
economy. It was large enough to be divided into a num- 
ber of Cher is or wards, of which for this Uttaramenir, 
we could count about as many as thirty mentioned. The 
village government had to be carried on on the one side 
ward by ward, and on the other, as we shall see depart- 
ment by department. The village also had the other ad- 
juncts of village life. If it was laid out in wards, it must 
have had roads, streets and lanes, and could well be divid- 
ed into easily distinguishable divisions. The agricul- 
tural land must have been laid out and divided into plots 
and understandable divisions for various purposes of a 
revenue division, revenue collection and for other inci- 
dences of fiscal administration. We do find references 
to numbers of roads, streets and even lanes, and the 
divisions of the land itself are marked off clearly. This 
comes out where they have to buy a certain quantity of 
land for a new purpose. Much of the land would 
be occupied and whenever they wanted to make a 
new acquisition for a new service, they would have 
had to make up the requisite quantity of land by 
parcels of it taken from various localities of unoccupied 
land. In this way we get an idea of the divisions of the 
land. Lands here seem to be divided along side of roads 
of varying breadth, and naturally, of course, of length. 
But there was an effort to make the roads of uniform 
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width and for keeping them in condition. Along side 
of the roads on either side, lands were divided into very 
extensive plots called Padaham in Tamil, and each one 
of the larger divisions, which seem to have been made 
on the basis of the channel, the smaller channel that 
actually brought the water for the irrigation of the 
fields, called Kanndru, were divided into a number of 
Pddahams, and these water channels were numbered, 
1, 2, 3, etc., so that when a gift of land has to be made, 
bits of land are taken from a number of these larger 
divisions, and constituted into one revenue unit of the 
required size. 

In respect of Uttarameruchaturvedijnangalam 
a number of these smaller irrigation channels 
( Kanndru ), as many as 20, figure in the records, and 
the divisions of land along the Kanndru into Padahams 
also get numbered ; so that parcels of land are taken out 
from each one of these divisions of the fields, from each 
one of the divisions named after the channels and consti- 
tuted into one revenue paying unit, usually called 
Puravu. There was the further division of land into 
classes, first, second, third, etc. 

The whole administration of the division was in 
the hands of a particular general body called Sabha or 
Mahasabha, sometimes even Mahasabha ‘of the great 
seal’ ( Perumkuri Mahasdbhai ) according to occasions. 
This Sabha was the body that was responsible for the 
whole administration. They met and made their dis- 
positions either of detailed gifts of land, or of distri- 
bution of houses and house sites in the villages, or of 
acquisition of property for the general purposes of the 
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village, of alienating property by sale or otherwise, 
and making general arrangements other than those, in 
various ways. The procedure adopted was : the assembly 
came together and met in a particular locality usually 
set apart for that puipose, made the necessary enquiries, 
deliberated upon the best course of action to meet the 
case, and adopted certain resolutions ; and these were 
set down in wilting by the Madhyasla or the common 
village official, whose function it was to record these 
resolutions as secretary of the assembly. In its deli- 
berative capacity, therefore, and in the exercise of the 
general managing power, the Sabha operated in this 
fashion. 

On the side of administration, on the executive side, 
however, the Sabha seems to have worked through com- 
mittees of a comparatively small number, easily 
manageable and capable of doing everything that was 

required cither individually or in small groups. The 
ordinary number seems to be five. Hence the name 
Panchdyat (Sans, for five), occurring before the names 
of various committees, not necessarily meaning that the 
committees were all of them necessarily and strictly five, 
the more usual number seems to have been six. Some- 
times these smaller divisions go by the* name Ghmam, 
which seems to be a somewhat smaller assembly than 
the large governing assembly of the whole division. "W e 
come upon an expression Alum GhanMtar, which seems 
to imply the small group that carried on the administra- 
tion as against the larger group, the Mahasabha, which 
was the ultimate authority in all matters. Other assem- 
blies are also spoken of, the Mahesvaras where diva 
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temples are concerned, and Mahavai shn avas or 
Vaishnavas merely where Vishnu temples are con* 
ceraed, and communities of that kind. It was the 
function of the Mahasabha to set free revenue-paying 
lands of the village into free-gift lands. This was done 
usually by taking over possession of the land given, and 
along with it the capitalised value in money for the 
annual revenue from the land due to the government. 
The resolution generally took the form that, having 
taken the sum of money from an individual named, “we 
have made the land tax-free, and we hold ourselves res- 
ponsible for all the incidences of revenue due upon the 
land ourselves and see that the land is kept tax-free”. 
This is in case where an individual purchased the land 
himself for its full price and made it over to the village 
assembly. 1 There is another way of setting free revenue- 
paying lands. This is described as in the manner 
customary in the village (purvackara). Then they 
proceeded to describe what land it was that happened to 
be thus dealt with. No. 286 is a record by this Maha- 
sabha, where land which was paying no royal dues, is 
concerned. The land belonged to a lady, the wife of 
the Brahman, Gimdakramavittan, and belonged to the 
Madhusudanacheri of the village. This was purchased 
by the villagers next adjoining for a price. They also 
purchased from another individual belonging to Padma- 
nabacheri of the village one square. Both these pieces 
were put together, and were made over to the temple 
for daily worship and other requirements of the temple, 
service. The Sabha records that they made this land 
tax-free by accepting the ptirvdehara from the inhabi- 

igee South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VI. 285. 
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tants of Tittattur, the village that made the gift. The 
next record 3 has reference to one who describes him- 
self Adiy ar angam anga] attur Araiyandai — He describes 
himself as Pramaniycm, whatever the term was intend- 
ed to signify. It perhaps means a man who states the 
truth for the occassion, as a mild substitute for adminis- 
tering an oath. It refers to a gift to Mahavishnu in the 
Mantapa in 'Vamanaeheri, another division of the vil- 
lage. The land required for the gift was 96D hulls 
made up of four bits of land : — 

(1) land to the west of the Paramesvaravadi the 

roadwav named Paramesvara, 2 Pada- 
€> ^ • 

hams from the first square, from the first 
section under the ninth Kanndru; 

mm m * 


(2) One pddaham of 240 hulls purchased from 

Siva DSmodara Chaturvedi and others of 
Naranacheri ; 

(3) another bit of land 1 pddaham of 240 hulls 

in the same square bought from Vamana- 
eheri Kesavakramavittan. 


The total of these four pieces of land form four pada- 
hams constituting 960 hulls and was made over to 
Vamanaeheri Damodarabhatta for the various pur- 


poses of worship in the temple. In return for this gift, 
he was bound to conduct daily worship, see to the re- 
pairs of the image of the god, ^tc. The gift was made 
with pouring of water as usual, and was constituted to 
be a gift to pass down to the generations following the 
donee. Probably there is a misreading in the first part 
of the inscription. The Araiyandai Pramani ought to 


UWd 287. 



Tead Brahmani, and would mean that the wife of the 
Adiyaranga-mangalatttir Araiyandai made the gift 
actually. But the Sabha put on record the gift of the 
Brahmani, and what was more, they took from I)amo- 
dara Bhatta the temple priest, the capitalised value for 
the annual dues upon the land in full, and made it tax 
free land. This was the resolution of the Mahasabha, 
and under their orders the mason, Sri Purusha Asari 
put it in writing. The next one refers to a gift to the 
temple of Maha Vishnu from out of land which re* 
mained unappropriated, and was regarded as property 
of the village itself as a whole, and therefore at the dis- 
posal of the governing body of the village. This is 
given as an A rchanabhogam (for services and worship) 
to the same individual. The Sabha puts on record that 
they made it tax-free land and gave it over to the Bhatta 
concerned. It also declares it was open to the BhoHa 
to cultivate it as a flower garden, or a fruit garden, and 
derive whatever revenue he could from out of it. The 
next inscription contains the name ,of another road 
Avani Narayanavadi, and relates to a gift in the p&rvctr 
chdra . It also mentions an irrigation canal from the 
Tank called Sarasvati Vaykal. 

The next one, 290, is of importance. It i s a settle- 
ment of a general character made by the assembly of 
the village. It refers to the fourth street from the west 
of the village and the southern part of it, where there 
were some shops, to which h pathway led ; and the house 
sites concerned were on the southern side of the street 
called Madani Mangalam. These four house sites were 
almost at the east end of the street in the southern row. 
That was changed by exchanging, selling, acquiring and 

A — so . 
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otherwise adjusting, and a plot of land of almost about 
that size was reserved for the purpose of the Sabha by 
purchase after the payment of its full price. Nobody 
was to dispose of the land by sale, gift or otherwise. If 
any one “should transgress these arrangements and sell 
it, or otherwise alienate it, he will be held to the same 
penalty as one that failed in his official duty.” The 
next one No. 291, is of very considerable importance. It 
is a record of the 15th year of Parantaka I, and refers 
to a certain number of gifts to two temples, the temple 
of Tirupulivanam and the temple of the Tulabhfira 
(Tulabharattaji). Apparently the arrangement had 
fallen into desuetude and the Sabha had to make renewed 
arrangements for carrying it on. Here the property 
given for the performance and conduct of services, etc., 
in these temples is deer i bed as Kudi BhUmi lands, under 
or in possession of cultivators. The Sabha sold these 
lands, and from the price realised, they made arrange- 
ments for not merely the same services as before, but 
offered twice the services; and to assure themselves that 
the services would be conducted without fail as before, 
they placed the money under the control of the great 
ones constituting the annual management (Samvatsara 
Variya Pemmahhal), -who were to record the document 
on stone. The latter Sabha accepted this responsibility 
and others of a similar import from three other indivi- 
duals, and obviously undertook to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the Sabha. Unfortunately the closing part is 
gone, and we cannot be sure what exactly was done. 

The next following is one of very great interest and 
has reference to the maintenance of the roads of the 
village. This document has reference again to the time 
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of the same Parantaka, but is dated in the 16tK year of 
his reign. The Mahasabha here makes the statement 
that the Paramesvaravadi at the southern end of the 
town had been overrun by water, and had been absorbed 
with waste land and grown slushy. It thus became un- 
fit for the use of any of the castes and communities 
about the locality. In order to rectify this, which was 
three rods broad, they acquired .by purchase and by 
various other ways bits of land constituting various pro- 
perties of different individuals, and ultimately made the 
road two rods broad throughout its whole length. The 
funds for the purpose were funds at the disposal of one 

who is described as Urmel Ninra Tiruvadikal . That 

• • • 

means a person whose function it was to superintend 
the town in certain departments of its administration. 
The money for the acquisition of the bits of land was 
placed with the committee for garden supervision, who 
were to make the necessary acquisition and provide for 
the other expenses to make the road. The orders were 
issud by the Mahasabha. The details of the acquisi- 
tion of land from various parties are given in full and 
these Tiruvadikal supervised the carrying out of the 
details and when the road was thus made completely, 
the lands devoted to its maintenance were made tax-free 
after taking the equivalent thereof, and the mainten- 
ance of the road was placed under the charge of the 
garden supervision committee. This was put in writ- 
ing under the orders of the 0 great ones of the Sabha by 
the Madhycbsta, Sivadasa, who describes himself as the 
Alankara Priyan of the 12,000. The next record has 
reference to the burning of a lamp. This was placed 
under the supervision of the Samvatsaravariyar , 
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The next one, No. 294, is of interest. This towh 
had the advantage of a big irrigation tank called Vaira- 
meghatataka. Probably it came into existence three 
generations before the ruler in whose reign the docu- 
ment was issued. This refers to the gift of one pddaham 
of 240 hulls } which was made in free-gift by one Agni- 

kramavitta Somayaji from out of property that des- 
cended from his father. He belonged to the group 
(Ghayia) that administered the village (Alunghanam) • 
This property was made over for the purpose of annual 
repairs of the tatdka , and the repairs by cutting down 
and removing the silt had to be done annually under the 
supervision of the committee for tanks. The next one 
is an interesting document relating to how these com- 
mittees and other functionaries were usually elected. 
We shall deal with that in the next section (Refer to 
295 Ibid). 

No. 297 relates to the reign of Parantaka and of his 
fifteenth year. The Mahasabha is said there to have 
met in the big Mantapa and put on record the making of 
a piece of land tax-free. The land was to be made over 
to the Vishnu temple and was given by a Sattan Ma$i- 
nagan, son of Vesalipadi Araiyan, who is described * as 
our son’, whatever that meant. The land was sold by 
Govindacheri another ward; of the town, and the Sabha 
took from this Maninagan the capitalised value of the 
revenue dues and made it tax free. The Committee dec- 
lared that ‘ ‘ they will not demand from the cultivators of 
this land Vetti (free labour), Amanji, again services 
that had to be rendered without remuneration and Iyai, 
tax due. It is followed by the usual statement that 
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those that hindered the perpetuation of this would be- 
come sinners, and such would be punished by the 
Dharmasanam by a fine of 25 kalanju of gold. This 
was the resolution of the Mahasabha and the Madhyasta, 
Sivadasa put it in writing. 

No, 312 relates to an educational provision in 
return for which the recipient was to be primarily resi- 
dent in the village and teach. No. 314 refers to a grant 
made by Tayichani, who was the junior wife of a Brah- 
man Agnichitta Sarvakratu who belonged to the 
Aluntfkcmattar for the purpose of the daily worship of 
the temple. No. 317 is the usual grant of land made tax- 
free by the Mahasabha, which was put on record on 
stone. Failure to carry it out, or obstruction to tho 
carrying out of it, was to be taken notice of by the 
Sraddhamantar (by those whose interest it is to keep 
watch over these), and a fine of twenty-five pieces of 
gold was to be imposed either through the judicial body 
or otherwise. No. 322 is a very interesting document 
from the point of view of education. A Bhattavritti 
provision was made by a lady Sannaichani. Certain 
families were to have the joint supervision of this cha- 
ritable gift along with the Mahasabha. The actual in- 
teresting part of it is the very high qualifications that 
are insisted on for those to whom the Bhattavrittis are 
to be given. The general qualifications insisted on seem 
to be a thorough knowledge of one Y eda and a complete 
knowledge of one of the sciences constituting the 
Vedanga, which the receipient of the Yritti ought to be 
able efficiently to expound (yakkanittal ) . This work 
of teaching or expounding was to take place in a 



Mantapa built on the tank bund by this Brahman lady 
Sannaichani, who is given the title Uttar ameru Nangai 
(the daughter or lady of Uttarameru). These were to 
teach the coures lasting for three years at the end of 
which the candidates were to be examined. Those that 
came out efficiently successful were probably to receive 
these Bhattavrittis . Unfortunately the document is 
not quite full, but what is left is interesting enough to 
give us a general idea. The next one, 323 is of the usual 
tax-free land being granted by the Maha-Sabha. The 
property was made over to a somebody who was to feed 
twenty Brahmans every day in the temple. This 
charity was to be carried out by those whose function it 
was to manage the temple. The next one, No. 324 is a 
grant to the Uvachchar, a class of Non-Brahmans, 
whose function it is to play a conch and recite Tamil 
verses of the Tevaram and other similar works. The 
interesting part of it is that this is a grant of the time 
of Krishna III of the Rashtrakutas, and is dated in his 
reign. A certain number of taxes are mentioned as 
usual, indicating the continuance of the administration 
even when we pass to the rule of another foreign 
dynasty. 

The next is a very interesting document, which 
records that a thousand pieces of gold were made over 
by an individual for the purpose of the Vairamegha 
Tataka, the irrigation tank Vairdmegha, to which was 
added another similar grant of two hundred, and they 
were appropriated for the purpose of maintaining the 
tank. The next one, No. 337, refers to a number of 
gifts of goats and sheep for the purpose of perpetual 





lamps in the temple. These were taken possession of by 
the management of l§rigovindacheri of UttaramSru- 
chaturvedimangalam. Similarly Vamanaeheri also gets 
mentioned in these inscriptions, and the document is 
ordered to be indited by the Alunghcmattar generally. 
This seems to indicate that each ward had its own 
management, and where a general grant was concerned, 
they all of them together took note of whatever was 
made of general interest. The next No. 341 refers to 
the maintenance of a perpetual lamp, but the funds for 
this were given to the committee in charge of tanks. 
No. 342 is an interesting grant for the 8 apt a Matrikas 
(the seven mothers) in the town, for which lands had to 
be purchased and the Sabha sold the land. No. 344 
refers to the settlement made by the Sabha. The settle 
ment referred to is at the request of the cultivating in 
habitants of the village praying that the lands may be 
made Samantu as it is called. It is to distribute land in 
possession to the various individuals of the village, and 
that is a function which fell upon the Maha- Sabha of the 
village. The interesting part is this. Certain lands 
that were given in possession had not been cultivated, 
and certain other lands, for one reason or another, had 
failed to pay the dues to the village. These lands were 
taken over by the whole community of the town after 
paying the dues, and whatever was not paid by the 
others were paid from the funds of the Vairamega 
Tataka, holding the land as the property of the Tank 
Committee. The arrangement was — it seems to be quite 
a general arrangement — that the land was to be held in 
hypothecation by the Committee for three years during 
which it waB open to the original owners to pay the debt 
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and recover tKe land. If they failed to redeem it in the 
course of three years the land would become the perma- 
nent property of the Tank Committee. What must he 
noted here is the interesting word Samantu, and 
Samcmta therefore would mean primarily a land owner. 
The next one, No. 345, mentions that tKe sdbaiyar as- 
sembled in the big mantapa of the village, and in these 
general Sabha meetings all could assemble including the 
bala (young) and vriddlia (old people). These two 
classes are generally excluded where executive or admi- 
nistrative offices are concerned. The meeting was for 
the purpose of making some general arrangement in re- 
gard to the village. No. 350 is one of the time of Kulot- 
tunga Chola III, and is of interest as indicating that the 
arrangement for the government of the town continued 
just exactly what it was at the commencement of the 
period; and what is more, the record here actually 
makes reference to previous gifts and brings them up to 
being followed even where they had fallen into desue- 
tude. It refers to provision made for burning perpe- 
tual lamps in the fourteenth year of Raja Marttanda 
Aparajita Vikrama, probably the last P^lTava prince 
that we know of. This grant was made 1 # xiparajita 
on the day of an eclipse of the sun. Then another gift 
for a similar purpose of the days of Kannaradeva’s 
eighteenth year, that is, the eighteenth year of Krishna 
III, the Rashtrakuta. Another item refers to the thir- 
teenth year of Parantaka I. Another one of the four- 
teenth' year of the same reign. All these refer to the 
maintenance of eight perpetual lamps. Those that had 
undertaken to maintain these eight lamps by the accept- 
ance of the provision made for them found it impossible 
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to continue to 9o so ; after some time a certain change in 
the arrangement was made with the agreement of the 
Mahe&varas or the Brahman elders of the temple and 
the citizens of the town, and, instead of maintaining 
these lamps, certain festivals on certain fixed days in 
the year had to be conducted, when these perpetual 
lamps were to be maintained also. This new arrange- 
ment was ordered by the Maha-Sabha and was put in 
writing by the Madhyasta. 

The next one is of the time of Vikramachola and is 
dated in his fifteenth year. This refers to a document 
having reference to a sale of land in payment of debts 
due to the temple of Tiru-Ekambamudayar in the loca- 
lity. They borrowed certain sums of money for certain 
services which they discovered they could not find the 
means to carry out from year to year, and this accumu- 
lated to 230 and a half gold pieces. With this responsi- 
bility for the accounts, when the Mahesvaras of the 
temple demanded the payment, the community that bor- 
rowed pleaded inability, and sold certain lands belong- 
ing to them in lieu thereof. The Maha-Sabha placed 
on record this transaction, transferred the ownership of 
this land from the previous owners to the temple, and 
in the usual fashion, transformed it into tax free land 
after the usual consideration. This was to be entered 
into the book of records of the town. That was also to 
be entered into the ta£ register. The resolution was 
made by the Sabha as usual, and was recorded by the 
Madhyasta. 

No. 363 is an interesting grant which relates to 73 

i 

hedanju of gold for maintaining a second boat for the 

A— 21 
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purposes of the V airamSgha Tat aka. Tile object of 
maintaining this boat is the excavating or taking out of 
the silt, and throwing it out on the bank. The man in 
charge of the boat was maintained, and his daily duty 
seems to have been to remove the silt, as it accumulates 
and throw it on the bank. No. 355 is of interest as mak- 
ing provision for one to conduct daily worship. The 
person who was to conduct the worship it is insisted on 
should know the Veda in the pdraycma form, appa- 
rently meaning that he should be in a position to recite 
it, chanting it as is customary. He must be a Brahman 
of character and unmarried. No. 359 refers to a 
deposit of 20 kalcmjus of gold. This revenue was 
derived by the sale of the manure in all the various 
wards of the town. The money thus collected was set 
apart by the Sabha for the repairs to the Vairamegha 
Tataka. This was to be credited to the tank funds, 
which the committee of the tank was to apply from time 
to time for the purposes of keeping the tank in repairs. 
No. 360 refers to the acceptance of 20 gold pieces from 
an individual for the purpose of maintaining a water 
shed in front of the Prammi Mantapa, probably the 
pavilion in which the courts were held, and it was a 
charitable provision for water supply. No. 361 refers 
again to the reign of Kulottunga III. This is provi- 
sion by the Sabha for the Gramadevata goddesses 
(Pidarimar), and refers to the grant of ten velis of 
land. This gift was put on record in the temple of the 
white one, probably again the Gramadevata Madira - 

vlran. The order of this gift was received from the head- 
quarters which the local governor Chedi Rajadeva 

transmitted, The Perumkhtri Maha Sabhai of the town 
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carried out the order by marking out the land and regis- 
tering the gift in the proper form. No. 362 refers to 
the reign of Kannaradeva, and details the arrange- 
ment that had been come to by the Perumkuri Malm 
Sabha, which had assembled in the great hall of the 
place. The assembly was held by day and refers to the 
fines that the Sabha imposed and collected. The Sabha 
resolved that the great men of the administration of the 
village should collect these fines and pay it to the Sabha. 
If these were not paid within the time, they were to bring 
it to the notice of the Sabha, and get the defaulters fur- 
ther punished till payment was made. This was to apply 
even with regard to the members of the Sabha who were 
fined, the members of the committee of the Sabha who 
had been fined, and all those people of the Sabha includ- 
ing the Madhyasta and those holding positions in the 
administration of the village. The fines imposed on 
all these must be collected by the administration com- 
mittee, default thereof being brought to the notice of the 
Sabha. What was insisted on was that these fines 
should be collected within the year, failure in which 
would make the administrative committee liable to a 
fine. This refers to a certain grant made to the temple, 
and a certain other grant made for the maintenance of 
the tank. They are both of them rolled together into 
one from the interest of both of which the committee 
of the tank should make provision for keeping the tank 
in condition. In consideration of this charity the indi- 
vidual donor was excused the dues upon certain lands. 
No. 370 refers to a deed of sale of land, the lands having 
been sold to three Brahman brothers as a Bhattar 
emnantu, that is under Brahman ownership apparently. 
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A certain narrow piece of land all round the tank was 
taken over and reserved as a desirable margin for the 
tank, and that was not to be enclosed or otherwise 
obstructed, and such as do it are put under a liability to 
pay a fine. No. 371 is an arrangement made by the 
Sabha for feeding a thousand Brahmans on occasions 
of certain festivals. No. 374 again refers to the 18th 
year of Kannaradeva, Krishna III, and refers to a 
grant made by Siriya Nangai Chani, the wife of llaya 
Chandravela Bhatta. The grant seems to have been 
made for a perpetual lamp on her death-bed. 

'The Principle of Election and Procedure . — 

r* 

The procedure adopted at the elections of these im- 
portant committees for the government of rural units, 
villages or groups of villages, is on record in a practical 
form in the instructions laid down for electing the gold 
committee of the Uttarameru-chaturvedimangalam. It 
is the Sabha that promulgated the rules in the 15th year 
of Parantaka I. The document declares that it was an 
arrangement made by the Sabha for the constitution of 
the committee whose function it was to test and certify 
to the standard of quality and weight of the gold that 
circulated in their town. The electorate consisted of 
those in the village who were neither too young nor too 
old ; these were to set down, from among the inhabitants 
of the village who paid revenue on lands cultivated by 
them, the names of those who, in their opinion, were 
good estimators of gold. When the tickets had been col- 
lected, the inhabitants of the main streets assembled, 
and, these tickets had been put into the pot as pres- 
cribed, they were to elect by drawing lots, four repre- 
sentatives for their cheri (ward). In the same manner 
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they should elect two for Senaicheri, three for Sankata- 
padi ; these should be estimators of gold impartially for 

all people alike. They shall not use a big stone for esti- 

■ 

mating quality ; but shall give their estimate otherwise. 
The gold that was collected daily in lac from the small 
rubbing stone, they must make over, without reserving 
any bit, to the great men supervising the tanks. Ev ery 
three months they were to present themselves before the 
committee for the year, and declare before them 
solemnly that they would not make false estimates, and 
that, if they should do so, they may suffer from hunger. 
Thus “we arranged for constituting a committee for the 
assay of gold in our village. We, the Sabha of Uttara- 
meru-chaturvedimangalam ’ ’ — A part is here gone and 
what is left over seems to imply that the fee for doing 
this work was to have been seven and a half manjddi of 
gold per month. This was put in record 1 by the Madh- 
yasta, Sivadasa. This shows the actual working of the 
election rules and the safeguards provided against mis- 
feasance. The procedure indicated here for the specific 
puipose of a special committee seems to have been gene- 
rally adopted, and even incorporated in a general cir- 
cular of which we have records in the inscriptions in 
Uttaramallur. They incorporate the election rules, and 
what follows is an analytical summary of these. 

n 

General prevalence of these institutions through the 
Tamil country . — 

This account taken from records of only one loca- 
lity, viz., the Brahman settlement or township of 

* 

iSouth Indian Inscriptions Vol. VI, No. *96. (A.D. No. 12 of 1898). 
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tT ttaramei’uchatui'vedimangalam may be liable to the 
suspicion whether that was not a mere exception rather 
than the rule. If it is the only place where the evid- 
ence was available perhaps the suspicion would be 
fairly just. But while the information from Uttara- 
mallur may be full, because of the large number of 

records preserved in the place, we have a pretty large 
number of places, from which fragments of these re- 
cords have come down to us, which give details here and 
there of the same character, though not in the same 
degree of fulness and variety. The absence of records, 
in this case, at any rate, would not warrant the conclu- 
sion that the institutions of which these are records 
never existed. Such remnants as have come down to 
us from various localities, imperfect in their nature — 

made perhaps more imperfect still by the ravages of 
time — still make it clear that the character of rural 
administration was generally what it is described to be 
from the records at (Jttaramallur. In 1899 when 
Mr. Venkayya published an account of the election ruleB 
from the two records of Parantaka I, to which allusion 
had already been made, he found that as many as 190 
centres gave indication, by the inscriptions collected 
from them, of the same character of rural administra- 
tion. The records since published and the inscriptions 
since collected by the epigraphists ought certainly to 
have added to the information that he had at the time, 
and choosing just a few from salient localities, we can 
easily show the general prevalence of institutions of the 
kind over the whole of the Chola dominions, which dur- 
ing the greater part of Chola rule was more or less 
synonymous with the Tamil country as a whole. 
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There is one other point in regard to the character 
of these, which ought also to be noticed. The largest 
number of inscriptions are records of gifts to temples, 
and, preserved more or less in temples only, so that one 
may be tempted to state it that these were institutions 
peculiar to a class of villages, concerned with gifts to 
temples or to Brahmans only, and not villages other- 
wise normally inhabited by people other than the 
Brahmans. Even here the examination of the large 
number of records published show that it was not so, 
however complete may be the records in respect of these 
particular villages. It was not merely the privilege of 
the Brahmans to have had these self-governing rural 
institutions ; but the privilege seems to have been fairly 
widespread, though in all communal matters each com- 
munity settled its own affairs, and members of the other 
communities did not interfere except by invitation in 
the great majority of cases. The position of the offi- 
cials of government also was almost the same. To take 
but a few instances, No. 90 of Volume III of the South 
Indian Inscriptions refers to the temple of Tiru- 
meygnanam where the market fees were sold by the 
assembly of Nalur belonging to f^errurKurram to the 
temple at Tirumeygnanam. The inscription is undated 
but is ascribed by the epigraphist to Aditya I, the second 
ruler of the Chola dynasty. The part of the record 
which is interesting is thip * ‘ from those who bring from 
outside villages and sell such articles as paddy, rice, 
etc., which are sold by measuring shall be received one 
noli for each kasu (realised), and for other articles 
placed on the ground and sold (one) noli shall foe receiv- 
ed on each heap (kuval). For articles sold by weight 
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one palam shall be received on each weighiment (mm)* 1 
For each basket of betel leaf shall be received one 

h 

parru, 2 and two arecanuts from each basket (of them). 
There is also rather an imperfect statement that some- 
thing was received on each vatti, but what this is is not 
clear. The right to collect these market dues was sold 
to the temple for 25 hasu by the great men of the Pertim- 
kuri including the great men, the Bhattas of the village. 
No. 96 of the same Volume refers to the village Tiru- 
chendurai, where one of the daughters-in-law of king 
Parantaka I raised a temple and gave, for the daily 
expenses, sixty halanju of gold of the Tulaippon. This 
is a gold coin which probably received a punch mark. 
Possibly the punching was made by the gold estimators 
as a mark of its having been authoritatively estimated. 
This was received by the Paru/daiyar of T£an amangalam, 
of which Tiruchendurai was a suburb. The Parudai here 
is the Sanskrit Pari shad, and perhaps corresponds to 
the Maha Sabha. They put the amount out at interest, 
and from the income of 60 halams of paddy, they car- 
ried out what was intended. The next one, No. 99, ot 
the same volume is of interest as referring to the village 
Tirupparkadal in the North Arcot Disti'ict where a 
general of the Chola king made a grant in honour of 


iThe Epigraphiat supplies the information that the term Nij-ai equalled 
100 palams according to Winslow's dictionary. Even apart from Winslow, 
one nirai or its synonym itfai in Tamil means usually unit weight. Even 
now by the country steel-yard with vhich they weigh, ordinary bazaar 
people sell by one or two or three or a number of tftkku or itfaf (meaning 
a vis and a quarter). It would therefore be very much better to interpret 
the passage as one palam on each unit measure of weight, which may be a 
vis and a quarter In the Tanjore district, that is usually called TUkku, 
which means exactly the same thing as Nirai or I$ai. A TUkku is a vis 
and a quarter. It is i<jkii elsewhere. But the unit measure may vary from 
place to place. 


*Thls seems rather a false grammatlsation for Potto (teh). 



warriors that fought and fell in battle. The general 
was Sennipperaraiyan of Araisur, and the battle is said 
to have been fought at Velur between his king Paran- 
taka I, and the allied Pandya and Ceylon kings. The 
village is here described as belonging to Kaverip- 
pakkam, otherwise Avaninarayana Chaturvedi-Man- 
galam. It is called popularly Kaverippakkbm as a rule, 
though actually it is Kavidippakkam, the village of the 
account officers or officials. The people that assembled 
are said to have been composed of the management for 
the year and that of the Kudumbu or ward, the com- 
mittee for the gardens, the committee for the fields, the 

committee for the northern fields and the Bhattas, and 

• • * 

others constituting the great Sabha. Under their orders 
the committee for tanks issued the document. They 
received 120 pieces of gold for the purpose of investing 
it as capital for the keeper of the boat in the great tank 
in their village. Prom out of the interest, four Brah- 
mans, learned in the Vedas, were to be fed in the feeding 
house constructed by him in the village Kharapura on 
the banks of the Palar. The committee for tanks took 
the responsibility upon themselves of carrying out this 
charity. No. 106 refers to an agreement between the 
Sabha of Narasinga Mangalam near Anamialai close 
to Madura, and an officer of the Chola king, Arunidi 
Kaliyan of Marudur. It refers to a certain annual 
amount of 18 kasu of Ceylon which the temple had to 
pay to the Sabha every* year. This together with a 
certain amount of cash paid by the temple authorities 
to the Sabha was made use of for certain purposes of the 
temple. They made over all the liabilities therefor to 
the office!* Kaliyan who had to take upon himself to 

Armti 



'discharge all the liabilities due under this head, in 
return for the possession of the tank called KaliyanSri, 
which he was to keep in repairs not only, but was also 
allowed to raise the bund or lengthen it as it seemed 
necessary. He purchased two vrlis of land under this 
tank, and from out of the 300 kalams of paddy, which 
was the income therefrom as landlord, he set apart one 
half for the needs of the temple requirements for feeding 
five V eda-Br ahmans, and made certain other provisions 
also for the annual requirements of the temple. In 
accordance with this agreement entered into with him, 
the Sabha of the place and the supervisor of the temple 
management made themselves responsible for seeing 
to it that this was done every year without fail from the 
particular day mentioned. Failure to do so made both 
the Sabha and the Sri Karyam (manager) alike liable 
to a fine of two gold pieces a day. The concluding 
sentence includes in this responsibility the Vaishnavas 
whose business it was to supervise the servants of the 
temple. The point to notice here in this record is the 
irrigation tank of the village given over by the village 
assembly to individual management for particular 
purposes under the control of the temple management. 
No. 112 refers to the assembly of Tirupalatturai, other- 
wise Uttamasili-Chaturvedi-Mangalam. This refers to 
a ma and odd of land made tax free on receipt of the 
capitalised value of ten kaiu. 

* 

No. 156 is of importance as it refers to a pretty 
large number of committees. This comes from the 
place, Tirupparkadal, already referred to above, and 
was under the control of the assembly of Kavidipakkam, 
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(which has become Kaveripakkam since then as in this 
case), otherwise known as Avani (Amani) Narayana 
Chadurvedi-Mangalam. The committees actually men- 
tioned are Ihe Samvatsaravariyam (the committee for 
the annual management), Totta variyam (garden com- 
mittee), Eri variyam (tank committee), Kalani variyam 
(fields committee), Panchavara variyam (the com- 
mittee of five (*?) for daily management), Kanakku 
variyam (the accounts committee), Kalingu variyam 
(sluices committee), Tadivali variyam (perhaps roads 
committee measured by the tadi or rod) . Besides these, 
the assembly included the general body of Bhattas or 
learned Brahmans of the village. Two other indivi- 
duals are mentioned as being among them and associat - 
ed with the issue of this document. The first of these 
is Pallavan Brahmadarayan, the governor of the place, 
probably the headman of the village, and Kangani 
Arum bank jjan. Kangani would simply mean one that 
supervises, and what exactly he supervised here is not 
stated. The arrangement that they came to refers to 
lands belonging to the temple having been damaged by 

floods and made uncultivable. This state of affairs was 
brought to the notice of the Sabha. The Sabha ordered 
that, in lieu of this, an equal quantity of land in what lay 
as the common property of the village may be measured 
and handed over to the temple by “the assembly for the 
fields” for the year. The order of the assembly was 

accordingly carried out 6y the committee. It is stated 
that land which paid no tax to the village on the north- 
ern side of the northern irrigation channel (Vada- 
Vaykal) was given. The document was written by an 
accountant under the committee for the management of 
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the fields by name Gangadhara Mailatti of Manimari- 
galam, and other officials of the village also signed the 
document. 

No. 157 comes from Uttaramallur itself, and refers 
to a declaration of land as tax free on the usual condi- 
tions. No. 158 is of particular interest as referring to 
a certain number of roads not heard of elsewhere, such 
as Avani Narayana Vadi, Vairamegha Vadi, Videl 
Viduhu Vadi, etc. No. 159 is of interest as it refers to 
the assembly having made tax-free lands belonging to 
Durga Bhattaraki on receiving purvdchdra accruing 
from the interest due to the temple from documents exe- 
cuted in favour of the goddess and in favour of .the 
Sabha. There is mention here of the irrigation channel 
Slide vi by name, the streets Pallava Naranavadi, and 
Marpidugu Vadi, new names. No. 160 again is mak- 
ing lands tax free on the usual terms to a new temple of 
Kurukshetradeva, rather an unusual name, perhaps 
standing for Krishna. No. 161 is of interest. It makes 
provision by the Perunguri Sabha of Uttaramallur for 
those who taught Vyakaraiia by commenting on it. The 
land thus disposed of was made over by a Vasudeva 
Bhatta Somayagi of Bhadramangalam. Among the 
boundaries are mentioned Subramanya Narasain, the 
lane named Subramanya. There is also mention of the 
land being of the third class, and another bit as belong 
ing to the first class ( talai tararn ) . There is a reference 
to a Vyakarana Mantapa in Tiruvorriyur, which the 
epigraphists take to mean a grant made over for ex- 
pounding the science of grammar in a Mantapa called 
Vyakarana Mantapa. This is a record of Chola Kulot- 
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tunga III, (No. 202 for 1912 Epig. Coll.). This seems 
there to a stand for the provision for the conduct of a 
festival in the temple in accordance with the tradition 
that Panini received the science of grammar from Siva, 
and the Vyakarana Mantapa is a hall in which this fes- 
tival was celebrated of Siva making the gift of grammar 
to Panini. Provision was also made for teaching gram- 
mar in the hall throughout the year. The provision that 
is made here is merely for the actual teaching of the 
science of grammar. 

No. 162 is the usual gift to a temple of village lands 
which were long uncultivated and not paying tax. There 
is a reference to a temple to Tirumal-irun j 6l ai 
Perumal This is the Vishnu god at Tirumalirunjolai 
near Madura. No. 177 is of particular interest. It 

was a gift by the Sabha of Uttar amallur for the main- 
tenance of a physician, who was expert in the removal 
of poison. This is called Viskahara Bkogam, and was 
given to the man as a tax free land. It was to be en- 
joyed by those that were expert in the removal of poison 
and by no other, which means it was not to be a here- 
ditary gift. The next one, No. 180, comes from the 
village Tiruvadandai in the Chingleput District and 
refers to a gift of land by a resident of Talai-&ayana- 
puram or Taiyur, other names for Mahabalipuram. 
No. 181 comes from Tiruvalidayam, otherwise called 
Padi, which refers to a sale of 1350 hull of village land 
(manjikkam) by the assembly of Kurattur alias Par&n- 
taka Chaturvedi-Mangalam. The interesting detail in 
this document is that the unit of measure was a rod of 
sixteen spans. No. 186 refers to a present of fifteen 
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katnnju of gold to the Vishnu god at Tiruvadandai by 
two residents of Talasayanapuram or Taiyur already 
referred to. The assembly of the village as usual re- 
ceived the money and agreed to pay the annual interest. 
But the document is attested by the Sabhaiyom (mem* 
bers of the Sabha) as also the inhabitants of the village. 
No. 188 is of interest as it refers to a gift of land as 
Tannipatti by the residents of Kattur to the ambalam 
constructed by Pattaiyanar, who is described as the 
chief superintendent of the Perumdaram. Tannipatti 
would mean a piece of land for the supply of water. 
Here it seems to mean provision for the supply of water 
to the assembled people in the, common hall of the village 
(ambalam). The donor is described as Perutkdarat - 
tukku-mel-N wyagam (the presiding chief or president 
of the great ones). 


Ko. 190 is of interest, as it comes from the village 
Takkolam, a division by itself in Manaiyir Kottam. It 
refers to the gift of 92 kalanju of gold provided for the 
sacred offerings to the god. This was put out at inte- 
rest and fetched 92 kadi of paddy a year. This was to 
be measured by the grain measure of the Pancha - 
variyam, the authorized measure current at the time. 
No. 191 is of interest. It is a provision by the Maha Sabha 




makmg provision for the daily offerings of the Sapta- 
Matrs. The land is made ovei 1 , as usual, by the village 
Sabha, after having made it tax free. It was taken over 
by the Brahmans in charge of the temple, Matr-&ivas, 
who made themselves responsible for the daily offer* 
ings. No. 193 again belongs to Uttaramallur. It i? 
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of interest as being the gift of the queen of P&rthi- 
vendr&dhipati- V arman. She set up an image in the 
temple of Tiruvayddhyai, and the assembly made it tax 
free after obtaining purvdcharam from her. No. 195 is 
of interest, as it is provision for two perpetual lamps in 
the temple of Vellai Murti Peruman. This name would 
mean Balarama, or the village god Madirai-V ir ad- 
here it seems to indicate the former by the style of the 
name. This is again provision that was made by the 
queen by the grant of 192 sheep. The Vellalas of 
Paypaicheri received 96 of these and the merchants of 
the middle bazaar, the other 96, and between them they 
promised to maintain the lamps without fail. No. 198 
is of interest as it refers to a gift in connection with 
&r!g6vin<Jappadi in the Vajanadu belonging to the 
Damar Kottam. Provision was made for feeding a 
Brahman in the Vishnu temple daily. The donor is 
described as a person whose name was Kannan, des- 
cribed as Kannamoga V dranapperaraiyan . He is stated 
to have .been a man, who got on the elephant imme- 
diately behind the Perumal, that is, the king, and is 
otherwise described as “one of the elephant corps, 

Anai Aal Kannan, 

• • • 


No. 200 belongs to the town of Kumbhakonam and 
refers to the sale by the “ Mulaparadad PerumakJdal”, 
or the great men of the original assembly. It refers to 
the sale of 2 veli of land tiut of the 24 veli they possessed 
as abhisheha daWhinai, the fee for bathing the god 
Tirunagesvara Svamin in the village Merkaveri in the 
Innambar Nadu. This was purchased by one Sirringa- 
mudayan Koil Mailai alias Parantaka Muvenda Velan, 



anH made it into a Bhattavrtti for one who was to teach' 
Frabhakara. This is a school of Mimamsa, which, at 
one time, seems to have had considerable popularity. 
PrabhakSra was a contemporary of Kumarila Bhatta 
and is regarded as among his pupils, sometimes also as a 
follow student. It is interesting that a grant for the 
teaching of this Sastra should be made by a Velfin so 
early as the third year of Parakesari Varman. This 
same official who is described here as auditor or super- 
visor of the state work, made provision in the temple 
at Tiruvidaimarudur for the dramatic performance 
called Ariyakuttu to be performed every year in the 
asterism Pusam in the month of Thai, a date which 
would usually fall in the J anuary or February of every 
year. This officer, along with the Sabha of Tiraimur, 
the citizens of Tiruvidaimarudur, also the management 
of the temple of the locality, all of them assembled in 

the theatre hall and made the grant to one Kirtti 

Maraikkadan alias Tiruvelai Araichchakkai. Sakkai 
• • * 

is a class known as Sakyas, the Chakkyar in Malabar 
even now, who were a people bom of a Brahman by a 
woman of a lower class, whose function it was to exhibit 

dramas on the stage. Here was a provision made for 
the enacting of a drama on the occasion of the greatest 
annual festival of the temple through the chief of the 
troupe. No. 203 relates to an enquiry conducted by this 
very same official into the affairs of the temple. After 

enquiry he found it necessary to enhance the scale of 
offerings, and made provision for them from the unpaid 
balance of paddy from the assembly of Tiraimur, a 
devadana village. He found on enquiry that 256 kalams 
of paddy were due from this Sabha by the measure 
Panchavaram, 
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The details of additional information gathered 
above from volume III, Part III, of the South Indian 
Inscriptions, containing miscellaneous inscriptions 
copied from various localities in the Tamil districts, go 
only to confirm the details of rural administration 
which we are able to glean from a study of the inscrip- 
tions in a single locality like Uttaramallur. It adds 
also to the knowledge acquired from these latter by 
giving us the names of a few more committees and 
details in regard to the exercise of the power vested in 
the committees. We learn from these that there was 
practically nothing connected with the village units, 
which generally does not come within the competence 
of the general committee of the village ,* and while reso- 
lutions in regard to the action to be taken were always 
arrived at in the assembly as a whole, the carrying of 
the resolutions into effect w T as usually entrusted to the 
particular committees concerned, whose special duty 
was actually to carry out the resolutions of the general 
committee. While therefore the general position is 
quite clear as to the relation between the general com- 
mittee and the departmental committees, we perhaps 
have to look a little farther afield before we can state it 
with confidence that that w r as the general state of admi- 
nistration in the Tamil country as a whole. It is hardlv 
necessary for us to study other localities in the fullest 
detail for doing this. It would be quite enough for our 
purpose if we collect from some salient localities such 
details as are available to make sure that the system of 
administration of rural localities that obtained w 7 as the 
same all over. Some of the details are such as cannot 
by themselves exist unless it be as part and parcel of the 

A— 23 
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whole system adumbrated above. Such details we do 
get from various localities, and we shall take, for 
example, two or three to gain an idea of the whole. 

i 

■ 

The village, Tirumalavadi, not far from Tanjore 
but actually in the Trichinopoly District, gives some 
interesting details, which, apart from their own interest, 
supply also the information required in regard to the 
general character of rural administration that we are 
looking for. We may take that locality as typical of 
the Chola country proper. No. 635 of Volume V of the 
South Indian Inscriptions refers to the reign of 
Rajadhiraja, where there is an interesting reference to 
the Chalukyas of Kalyani. The Chalukyas are des- 
cribed as descended of the families of Vel, petty gover- 
nors of subordinate governments. The record is that 
of the Perumkuri-Maha-Sabha of the village Gan da- 
Xaditya Chaturvedi Mangalam, ^belonging to Poygai 
Nadu in the division Rajendra &inga Vala Nadu. They 
had assembled in full, without shortage, and ordered the 
assignment of the revenues of certain villages for as 
long as the sun and the moon last, and, in accordance 
with this resolution, they issued the order niyogam 
koduttom). A number of high officials signed this, 
and the official endorsement takes the form ‘under the 
orders of all these great ones, the madhyastan, Tiru 
Aranga Narayanan of “the thousand two hundred” 
wrote it.’ No. 634 contains a detail of some interest 
that a certain amount of land is made over to a man, who 
waB to supply water daily for the bathing of the idol. 
But the land is said to have been given to him for his 
maintenance and for his vetti. Vetti ordinarily is, 

what is called in Sanskrit, Vishti, and means such 



services as people have to render gratuitously* 
when called upon to do so for certain fixed 
purposes. It is very probable that this man, whose 
general function it was to carry water from the river 
for the purpose of bathing the idol, had perhaps to ren- 
der certain other services also without separate pay- 
ment for it. No. 637 refers to a gift by a Brahman lady, 
ihe wife of one who enjoyed the title Uttamachola 
Brahma-Marayar. His proper name is obliterated in 
the inscription. The whole title contains two terms, of 
which the first is the title of the Chola ruler for the time 


being, or it may possibly be one of his predecessors. 
Brahma-Marayar is a title of distinction conferred 
upon Brahmans. We have the authority of the Tol- 
kappiyam that persons who rendered distinguished 
services could he given titles Mardyan ordinarily, from 
the Sanskrit form Maharaja. That could be conferred 
almost upon anybody. We have the term Sakkai- 
Marayan 1 occurring in an inscription of Rajendra, the 
Gangaikonda Chola. That means the Maharaja among 
actors, as the Sakkayar were a people who f ormed dra- 
matic troupes, and performed before audiences of all 
kinds. The title was conferred upon the chief among 
them. So here the Brahma-Marayar is an indication 
that the holder of the title was a Brahman. His wife 


shared the honour, and she is called Mdrdsiytir, Sans. 
Mahdrdgni. No. 638 refers to a grant to the temple in 
the 20th year, probably of the same king. The grant was 
made by the Chola-Kula-Sundari, daughter of Raman, 
who is also called here Maharajiyar, as the wife of a 
Brahman Narayapakramavittan, who is also called 
Madhurantaka Brahma-Marayan. She made provi- 


U8p. Bep. 1916, p. 98 Si& 22. No. 64 of 1914 at K&marasavalli, 



sion in the temple for certain articles, such as stand- 
mirrors and so on. The temple management (deva- 
karmins ) accepted the grant, and agreed that, from out 
of the cash that was given and the revenue that was 
assigned, they would keep the tank Sembiyan Madevi 
Pereri in order, and ‘will not show it in the register’ 
otherwise. 

No. 641 contains the important detail in regard to 
the character of the revenue incidences upon villages 
generally, a point which has been very much anim- 
adverted upon and discussed. Rajadhiraja is declared 
in this inscription, as also in several others, to have con- 
ducted a prosperous administration from what he 
received as tributes from subordinate kings, a number 
of whom are actually mentioned. His other important 
source of revenue is mentioned as the sixth Share of the 
land under his rule. This is quite in agreement with 
what we find in one of the Kupals where the royal reve- 
nues are three general items ; that which comes to the 
king for lack of owners; that which comes to him by 
means of tolls and customs; and that which comes to 
them by way of fines upon subjects and tributes im- 
posed upon enemies. This here refers only to one of 
the three, as in fact the Kural excludes the sixth share 
as being more or less fundamentally a part of what was 
due to the king. No. 978 of the same year gives almost 
the same details. No. 641 gives, in great detail, the 
specification of another grant of land by the Perumkuri 
Maha Sabha, which had assembled in the Sngandara- 
dittacheri, and made the settlement that they should 
pay the dues on the land under this particular class of 
revenue assessment (ittamm) . One interesting detail 



is that they released the land under reference from the 
payment of small taxes and from the free services usual. 
No. 642 is of interest. It disposes of a piece of land, 
which, not having an owner, was made over to the God 
of Tirumalavadi by the Brahman owner of the village, 
Kalayamangalam, to which the land belonged. Appa- 
rently the land was in an uncultivable condition and had 
to be reclaimed for purposes of cultivation. It was so 
reclaimed by investing temple funds for the purpose, 
and came to be known as land reclaimed by Nandi - 
ke&varormayahku . The local unit of measure was the 
rod of twelve feet, which w r ould be the same as 
the rod of sixteen spans. The charges of reclamation 
are placed under the supervision of the Mahesvaras of 
the temple, and the officer in charge of the temple 
affairs. On an average of four men to a kuli to bring it 
into condition, it took the labour of 12,096 men, and they 
were paid at the rate of one kuruni per man, and the 
actual quantity of paddy distributed was 1008 kalams. 
This was made over to the temple after releasing the 
liability for small dues on the land when it was lying 
unreclaimed. The net total of paddy that accrued from 
this land to the temple was 255 kalams. Those thas 
were engaged in the cultivation of this land of the vil- 
lage were to be free from the small taxes, from the 
bigger taxes, and other such incidences to whi eh ordi- 
nary lands were liable. Of course, a number of people 
concerned signed in token of their knowledge. No. 644 
is of interest, as it gives the detail that the actual 
demand on the land for ownership was at the rate of 
100 kalams of paddy per veli ; a figure arrived at by cal- 
culation by me about 25 years ago. 
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No. 651 refers to the renovation of a temple in 
Tirumalavadi. The interesting reference there is that 
when the temple vimdna had been constructed, an order 
was issued, that the old inscriptions, copied out in a 
book, should be cut out carefully as far as may be in 
their original places. This order was issued by the 
Dandanayaka Narakkan Raman Arumoli alias Uttama* 
chola Brahma Marayan. This oificer addressed the 
communication to the Srtkaryam of the temple, and to 
another distinguished man of the village, who seems to 
have been an ambassador, possibly a resident of the vil- 
lage, to the Brahmans having the management of the 
temple at Tirumalavadi, to the Sabha of Gandaraditya 
Chaturvedi Mangalam, and to the Sabha of Perumbuli- 
yur. The order was carried out, and the inscriptions pro- 
perly indited under the direct supervision of a certain 
.Panaiyan, the superintendent of the cultivable lands of 
Kajattur for the Srlkdryam, and another one Pichchan, 
who received a communication from the above-men 
tioned officer. There were a number of others present 
also who were witnesses to what took place, as also 
representatives in behalf of the Sabha addressed on the 
matter. One of these is described as Bhattalaka, who 
was the Madhyasta keeping the accounts of the temple, 
for Araiyan Madhurantakan, the Perum-Kavidi (the 
High Superintendent of Accounts). In the presence, 
and with the approval, of these, the inscriptions were 
re-written in accordance with the book. The next one, 
No. 652 refers to the same transaction, but really to the 
previous part of the transaction as it relates to the order, 
and the actual carrying out of the order, to copy down 
the inscriptions in a book before putting the work of 




repairs in hand, and goes into the details almost similar 
to the details given in the previous one. 

No. 662 gives some interesting details not hitherto 
taken note of. It was a general order by the emperor 
Kulottunga, issued in the fifth year, that 360 Siva 
temples in the Chola Mancjala be granted each one veil 
of land. This grant is a grant of a veli made to the 
Siva temple at Tiruvalarhturai, now called Anbil on 
the northern bank of the Kaveri. This village belonged 
to the Uttunga Vala Nadu, otherwise Ktinrakilrram, 
and the land was actually given from the village called 
Karunakara Nalliir, the lands of which are included in 
the register under the head Kandaraditta Chaturvedi 
Mangalam belonging to Poygai Nadu, a division of 
Bhuvana Muludaiya Vala Nadu. The land is described 
as being entered in the account of lands of the village 
kept !by the accountant of the village Sengamala 

Udayan. It was composed of a number of bits taken 

* 

from various plots, which are again described as ad- 
joining particular roads and being irrigated from parti 
cular channels, altogether similar in detail to what we 
find in Uttaramallur. But one detail which we 
have not come across in the Uttaramallur ins- 
criptions is of the highest importance. The revenue 
that was due from these separate bits of land are divided 
into two classes in this record. One of them is described 
as the revenue, as it wps actually paid (Iraikattina 
padi) ; and the other class is the old rate of assessment 
(pala irai). There also occur the expressions Nicha- 
yitta Nilam (lands actually measured) and Nicha - 
iy&da Nilam paying pala irai, that is, land not confirmed 
in regard to its measurement by actual measure, and 
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paying the old dues accordingly, as in the old register. 
These details together indicate that lands were surveyed 
and entered into the register of holdings kept for the 
purpose. These measured lands and the registers were 
verified from time to time by re-measurement and cal- 
culation of dues based on these measurements as well. 
These were entered in the register of holdings under 
each puravu, or a number of plots constituting single 
holdings of land paying the revenue. Two departments 
are mentioned in this connection as also the chief officer 
concerned therewith. The first is Puravu-vari Sri 
Karanam, that is, the chief accounts officer, whose 
function was to maintain the register of holdings with 
the revenue due on each holding. In addition to the 6ri 
Karanam or the officer, there is a Mukhavctti, or head- 
man of this particular department. There is another 
department of accounts, whose function is described to 
be, in the next following record No. 663, the division of 
royal dues upon the land ( Vari kuru seyvar)* In res- 
pect of these grants, the lands were taken on the basis 
of this register, verified and certified to be correct by 
the departments concerned, and then the necessary 
reliefs were given and arrangements made by the Sabho, 
and the lands were gifted over ultimately and so placed 
in the register. These two documents therefore give 
an insight into the details of the actual accounts of 
revenue administration. 

* w 

* 

The next is No. 670, which is of interest as making 
provision for burning a perpetual lamp for men, who 
fell in an affray on the frontier. No. 671 contains the 
important detail that a certain officer issued an order 
for a grant of land. While a certain other officer named 



was examining the accounts when the princess, the wife 

of Vikramasola I lan go Velar, made to the god at Anbil 
a grant of a certain quantity of silver for making a 
vessel for the temple service. No. 673 is an inscription 
of the time of Vikramachola, of the sixth year. Here 
the point of interest is that a village is described as 
having belonged to Kandaraditya Chaturvedi Man- 
galam, but at the time had been taken away from it and 
recorded as a separate unit by itself j and the name of 
the village is given as Vanavidyadhara Nalliir, appa- 
rently in the name of the officer who describes himself 
as Vanakko Araiyan. 

In this group therefore of inscriptions taken from 
Tirumalavadi in the heart of the Ohola country, we find 
the organisation of the administration for rural loca 
Jities almost the same in all its details. Passing on to a 
place like Mannargudi, which, like the previous places, 
was a Brahman centre and a unit by itself, we find one 
or two details of considerable importance not met with 
elsewhere. Several details mentioned in the other 
records from the places that we have considered occur 
in all their fulness of detail. No. 47 is of a Pandyan 
king, Vira Pandya, of his nineteenth year, and refers to 
a meeting in the hall, Bhuvaneka Viran, in a place 
called 6ariyakkottai. It refers to a grant by a commu- 
nity, as distinct from the village as a whole, and they 
describe themselves as coming from “the four quarters 
and the eighteen divisions”. We shall come to i hat 
in some little detail in one or two later grants from Alan- 
gudi. No. 48 is of importance, as it refers to a general 
settlement made at a meeting, where a number of assem- 
blies gathered together for a general purpose. The 
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meeting assembled in the temple of Raj ar&jes vara in 
the 22nd year of Rajadhiraja. Mannargudi is described 
as a Taniyur, a unit by itself, belonging to Suttamalli 
Vala Nadu, and the people that assembled were the 
Maha Sabha of Tirugnana Sambandar Chaturvedi 
Mangalam in Pamani Kurram, and the Sabhas of 
Gangaikondachola per Ilamai Nadu, Rajarajesvara 
per Ilamai Nadu, Nalayira per Ilamai Nadu, Alapi- 
randan per Ilamai Nadu, Gangaikondachola per Ilamai 
Nadu. These assemblies all of them jointly met and 
came to certain agreements as to how to deal with free 
services to be demanded of villagers and what services 
could be legitimately demanded of these. They prohi- 
bited destraints of person or property in certain cases, 
and forbade certain other irregularities, which appa- 
rently prevailed at the time in an unauthorised fashion. 
They also fixed the revenue upon lands due to the Sabha, 
and bound themselves not to take any more, unless it be 
with the authority of the Maha Sabha. Those that 
would speak or act otherwise, were held liable to the 
usual fine. Being a general decision of the Maha 
Sabha, this was ordered to be inscribed in the local Siva 

temple as well as in the Vishnu temple. No. 50 is of 

% 

great importance. A complaint was made to the same 
Maha Sabha that in a particular village — it may be vil- 
lages as the name is worn out in the record— the dues 
were collected irregularly, perhaps more than once, and 
a complaint in that behalf was made by the people, who 
stated that, in those circumstances, it would be impos- 
sible for them to live where they were and cultivate the 
lands. On the basis of this, all the Sabhas mentioned 
in the previous record assembled. They laid down again 
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what exactly was due from these villages, what could be 
taken and what ought not to be taken. It is laid down 
in considerable detail and is attested by a number of 
people of importance, and the same punishment is pres- 
cribed as in the previous document. No. 54 refers to an 
assembly which looked after the affairs of the village. 
No. 57 refers to a new assembly. This is a document of 
the 48th year of Kulottunga. The assembly had come 
together under a great mango tree in the courtyard of 
the temple of Sri Kulottunga Vinnakar. The assembly 
is here described as Dharmiyudhi Perivrhkuri GhosJdL 
They had assembled in full and without absentees, and 
came to an agreement in regard to the regulations con- 
cerning lands and the incidences of revenue due. They 
agreed to pay 30,000 kasu as revenue upon an area of 
land consisting of forests, cultivated coiintry, towns, 
and lands in possession of the Kallar. This was distri- 
buted among a certain number of people for purposes of 
cultivation and rules promulgated for regulating the 
relations between the JSabha and those that held the land 
under them. No. 58 is a complaint in almost about the 
same terms, as the one previously referred to (No. 50), 
and the settlement made almost in the same terms. 
No. 59 relates to arrangements for the holding of cer- 
tain lands made over for services to the temple and the 
regulations that were made by the temple authorities to 
those that actually cultivated the land. 

Nos. 439 and 440 of Volume VI of the South Indian 
Inscriptions relate to the agreement, which is called the 
agreement of the Samayam by the artizan classes of the 
village of Alangudi. These people describe themselves 
as Rathakara of the four divisions and six occupations. 
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and give themselves out as a prosperous community 
standing on its own footing in society. The document 
refers to an agreement that they came to in the year 
gaka 1186. The gaka year is unusual in these inscrip* 
tions. These came together to discuss certain matters 
relating to their Samayam , and assembled in full and 
without a vacancy. The record actually refers to a 
grant of land as usual to the god in the temple at Alan* 
gudi, and how the income from the land was to be 
applied. The next one, No. 440, refers to a grant to the 
temple, which was made in the third year of Yijaya 
Rajendradeva, who died on the back of the elephant 
after taking Kalyanapuram and Kolhapuram, that is, 
Rajadhiraja I. In lieu of certain monies that they had 
taken, both gold and silver, amounting to 1011 kalan jus 
of gold, and 464 palams of silver, they gave instead land 
which had been made over in lieu of interest on this 
amount in the days of Rajarajadeva. They had got into 
confusion in course of time along with a certain num- 
ber of other grants made for similar purposes. They 
were all brought back into account and provision was 
made for the carrying out of the original ideas of the 
various donors in the reign of this Rajaraja, Raja 
Mahendra, Kulottunga I, by the Maha Sabha. The 
lands were measured out by the rod of sixteen feet and 
on the basis of 108 such kulis making one wd. This 
was measured out by the rod in use in the place. This 
document shows clearly that t]ie accounts and grants 
were preserved not only in the accounts books, but even 
in inscriptions from which they could always find out 
what was actually due and bring about a rectification 
when things got into confusion for one reason or 
another. 



We have given enough detail in the above pages to 
carry home to the mind of the reader to what extent of 
detail, the administrative arrangements went, and how 
carefully these were recorded notwithstanding 
the fact that practically all of them have appa- 
rently been destroyed and are not forthcoming 
for our use. These detached bits that we get 
from here, there, and everywhere, all over the 
Tamil country give enough detail for us to form 
a general idea as to how exactly the general administra- 
tion was organised, and how it was actually carried on 
in all its detail, and what checks and balances were pro- 
vided for for the efficient carrying on of the admimstra- 
Even the failures, the malfeasance, and the actual 
short-comings of the administration come into view, so 
that, the picture that may be drawn in imagination may 
be regarded as full and complete, even to the minutest 
detail. We shall proceed now to consider the other cor- 
relative matters relating to the other side of the admi- 
nistration. 



in 

Elections : their principles md procedure : — 

We have seen that the supreme governing body of 
every local unit was the general assembly. This 
assembly worked through a number of committees in 
regard to practical administration. The general com- 
mittee as well as the special committees were chosen 
by a form of election by the people at large. The actual 
exercise of the franchise depended upon two prin- 
ciples, (12 the possession of property, and (2) educa- 
tional qualifications of a compar atively high order. The 
general assembly seems to have consisted practically. 
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of all the inhabitants of the village unit possessed of 
sufficient intelligence to understand and transact busi- 
ness. It is in respect of the appointment of committees 
in particular that rules are specifically laid down, and 
these rules have come down to us in two documents pre- 
served again at Uttaramallur. The documents are 
orders issued by Parantaka in the 12th and 14th years 
respectively, and lay down the rules for the election of 
these various committees which carried on the admi- 
nistration. As the epigraphist pionts out, the inscrip- 
tions do not bring into existence these committees, but 
rather fix up the long existing previous practice, and 
give to practice and customary regulations upon which 
the practice depended, the fixity and charactei of law. 
Certain defects had shown themselves apparently in the 
course of the working, and these rules were devised to 
remedy these possible evils. The rules were promul- 
gated not in the name of the king, but on the authority 
of the assembly for the election every year of committees 
for annual supervision, for garden supervision, and 
tank supervision particularly. Almost practically the 
same rules seem to have applied to other committees as 

well, as we have already pointed out in respect of the 
election of a gold committee. It is laid down for 
Uttaramallur that the town be divided into thirty wards, 
as in fact it was, and, as a general principle, those that 
lived in each ward were to assemble and choose men for 
these committees by putting tile names of worthy indivi- 
duals on tickets which were collected together and put 
into a pot, from which were drawn tickets for one mem- 
ber for each ward. This process of election is what is 
called Kudavolai. . - ■ 
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Qualifications for membership . — 

t 

The following were entitled to have their names 
put upon tile pot-tickets : — 

. (1) They must be of an age above 35 and 
below 70; 

(2) Those who were owners of a quarter veli 
of tax paying land, a veli being equal to 6 & 2|3 acres; 

(3) Those who had a house built upon their 

own site ; 

(4) In case, however, of those not having this 
landed property, those that were possessed of learning 
of a certain degree were entitled to vote, viz., (1) those 
who knew the Mantrfibrahmana. One must know it 

m 

himself and be able to teach it to others ; (2) those who 
possessed only 1|8 veli of land and therefore not entitled 
to vote, would become eligible if these had learned one 
Veda and one of the four Bh a shy as, and were capable 
of imparting their knowledge to others. This last seems 
intended to cover those cases where the property owned 
was not enough to entitle them to be elected, and those 
whose qualifications in point of learning similarly was 
not enough to entitle them by itself either. A combina- 
tion of the two is therefore made. 

Among those possessing the foregoing qualifica- 
tions it is only the following that were entitled to elec- 
tion : — * 

(1) Only those who were well conversant with 
business and who conducted themselves 
generally according to sacred rules of con- 
duct (dsdrQmudaiyra ) ; 
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(2) Only those were entitled who had acquired 
their wealth by honest means, artha - 
iauSam ; whose minds were pore d/nma 
Sausam ; and who had not already served 
on any of these committees during the 
three years preceding. 

The following classes of people were disqualified : — 

(I) Those who had been members of one of these 

committees and had not submitted their 
accounts. Their relations specified as 
under were also debarred from holding 
places on these committees: — 

(1) The sons of the younger and elder sisters 

of their mothers ; 

(2) Sons of paternal aunts and maternal 

uncles ; 

(3) Brothers of their mothers; 

(4) Brothers of their fathers; 

(5) Their own brothers; 

(6) Their father-in-law; 

(7) The brothers of their wives; 

(8) Husbands of tHeir sisters; 

(9) The sons of their sisters ; 

(10) The sons-in-law who have married the 
daughters of disqualified persons ; 

(II) Their fathers ; 

(12) Their sons. 

It will be seen from the above that neglect to do 
one ’b duty during one ’s period of office was visited with 
a very severe punishment. It not only debars the indi- 



victual, guilty of neglect of public duty, from bolding 
office again ; but it disqualifies likewise all relations of 
the first degree who are likely to come under tKeir influ- 
ence in one way or another. Then follows a number of 
other disqualifications which spring from ill conduct 
on the part of the individual. Among these are speci- 
fied those against whom are recorded illicit intercourse, 
or the first four of the five great sins, viz., killing of a 
Brahman, drinking of intoxicating liquors, theft, com- 
mitting adultery with the wife of a spiritual teacher 
and associating with those guilty of these crimes. Even 
in this case, the various relations of the first degree, as 
in the previous case, were also disqualified from Holding 
office. The next important class of men who were simi- 
larly disqualified were those thrown out of caste for 
association with low people. But these can regain the 
privilege by performing the expiatory ceremonies laid 
down in law. (1 ) Those who were fool -hardy were also 
excluded. Those who were guilty of stealing, or plund- 
ering the property of others ; those who have taken for- 
bidden food, even if they should have performed 
expiatory ceremonies; those who have committed certain 
sins, even though they should have performed expiatory 
ceremonies. The details of the sins are here gone in the 
original. (2) Those who had been village pests even 
after they had become pure by performing spiritual 
ceremonies. (3) Those who have been guilty of illicit 
intercourse and had becoihe pure by performing expia- 
tory ceremonies. All these classes of people specified 
above were debarred during their life from the right to 
have their names put on the ticket. Thus they were not 
entitled to hold a place on any one of these committees, 
A— 25 
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Procedure . — In regard to the method of election, 

the procedure followed is somewhat as follows : the tic- 
kets for each ward were collected separately, and were 
tied up in a bundle with a covering docket specifying 
the number of tickets and other details necessary; and 
similarly the tickets for the thirty wards were first 
collected. These were taken to a general assembly con- 
vened for the purpose. This assembly was to be a full 

meeting, which included the young and the old as well. 
The meeting was held in the village hall, either the hall 
of a temple or some other place specially set apart for 
the purpose. Among the assembled, the priests of the 
temple took their seats in the middle, and one of them 
the seniormost, the eldest among them, had to stand up 
in the middle lifting an empty pot, holding it upside 
down to show that it contained nothing. Then a young 
boy was made to hand in one of the packets docketed and 
tied up as stated before. The priest was to untie the 
packet and put all the tickets into the pot. The pot 
was to be well shaken and then the young boy was asked 
to draw tickets from the pot to the number required. As 
each ticket was drawn it was handed over to the arbi- 
trator who had to receive it on the open palm of his 
hand. He then read the name written on the ticket. 
This ticket was to be read by each one of the priests 
present so as to be assured that he read the correct name. 
Then the name was put down as accepted ; perhaps it is 
to be taken that the name was open to a challenge and 
the acceptance was probably conditional upon there be- 
ing no challenge. In this mahner, one from each ward 
was chosen making up the total of the elected 30. 


From out of the thirty, the committees were consti- 
tuted. Of the main committees, the committee for 
annual supervision, the committee for garden supervi- 



sion and the committee for the tank supervision, those 
that had already served on the latter two committees, 
those that were advanced in age, and those possessed of 
considerable learning, were chosen to constitute the 
committee of annual supervision. That is for this 
committee of annual supervision, those chosen should be 
experienced, should be possessed of a high degree of 
learning and should be men of mature age. Twelve 
were thus chosen from out of the thirty for this com- 
mittee of annual supervision. Of the eighteen left over, 
twelve were to be chosen for the garden supervision 
committee, the remaining six constituting the tank 
supervision. But these two committees were to be 
elected by an oral expression of opinion . This perhaps 
implies that the men fit for doing the particular work 
were chosen, and this was apparently done by one of 
those present recommending the individual and the 
others accepting it. The great men thus chosen for 
these committees “ shall hold office for full 360 days and 

then retire. ’ ’ Any member of the committee was liable 
to immediate removal on being found guilty of any 
offence. When these committees retired and new com- 
mittees have to be appointed, the committee for the 
supervision of justice had the right to call for a meeting 
through the arbitrator, the Madhyasta of the village, 
and the process of election was exactly as described 
above. For the committee named Pmichavdra Vdri- 
yam , and that for the supervision of gold, names were 
put on tickets as in the other case and names drawn as 
before, and from out of thirty names thus drawn, six 
were chosen for the gold supervision. From out of this 
thirty, twelve were selected presumably by another 
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drawing of the lot and six out of these twelve formed the 
committee for gold supervision and the remaining .six 
constituted the committee for Panchavara Vdriyam. In 
regard to these committees when they were appointed 
for the following year, the wards which had representa- 
tives in the previous year were to be excluded, and the 
appointments were made by an oral expression of opi- 
nion. Those that were excluded from appointment to 
these committees are described as those who had ridden 
on asses and Who had committed forgery, which seems 
to imply those that were guilty of disgraceful acts. 

Accounts . — The accounts of the village were to be 
kept by arbitrators. They must be men who had earned 
their wealth by honest means. One that was writing 
accounts during one year was not to be appointed to the 
next year unless he had rendered accounts satisfactorily 
for the previous year, to the great men of the larger 
committee of accounts, and whose accounts *|ive been 
accepted by them as having been honestly rendered. 
The accountant who wrote the accounts f r r the vear 

i» 

ought to submit the accounts himself, and other account- 
ants ought not to be brought to close his accounts. These 
were to be the arrangements for election as permanent 
rules from the year of issue onwards. i 

It was already pointed out that the documents lay- 
ing down procedure are documents issued respectively 
in the 12th and 14th years of ^arantaka I, that is, A.D. 
918 and 920 respectively. How exactly this interven- 
tion of the king was called for is not explained to us in 
either of the documents under reference ; but the docu- 
ments under reference state it that these documents 



were issued by the village assembly while the local or 
provincial governor, who produced the documents as 
authority, was not merely present but actually presided 
over the assembly when these were promulgated in order 
that the evil-minded ones may be destroyed and the good 
may prosper. We may infer from this explicit state- 
ment that there were those who were inclined to disturb 
the orderly progress of the administration, that the 
assembly of the town itself was not able to get them 
efficiently under control, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were able to impose heavy fines, and presumably 
collect them also by processes of destraint ; and there- 
fore royal intervention was called for. There is how- 
ever nothing on record that the intervention was actually 
called for, or application made in this behalf. The 
intervention here seems to have been undertaken suo 
moto by the monarch who proceeded to commission the 
local governor to get a set of rules framed, put them 
before the assembly of the village, and get for them the 
approval of the assembly, and then bring them into 
operation. The rules therefore are promulgated in the 
name of the Sabha itself, although they were drafted 
and forwarded from the headquarters. The fact how- 
ever which has not been clearly brought out in 
Mr. Venkayya’s translation is this; that in the first 
case, Tattanur Muvenda Vejan being not merely pre- 
sent, as Mr. Yenkayya’s translation itself puts it, “but 
convening the committee” as it is put under interroga- 
tion ; the word convening under interrogation raises a 
doubt in regard to the correctness of the translation. 
The expression used ‘Muvenda Yelan irunda variyam 
aha/ This personage was present without a doubt, as 
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tile first term irmidu implies. But lie was hot 
merely there but he became variyam. The word 
variyam has been misunderstood not merely by 
Mr. Venkayya, but also by both Hultzech and 
Keilhom. 1 I think it was Keilhom that was pri- 
marily responsible for the mistaken sense of the term 
variyam . He gave it a wrong turn in his edition of 
some of the Eastern Chalukya records in the Epi- 
graphia Indica, Volume V, page 138, where he gives it 
as his opinion that it is the same as the vara or vdri, and 
means a committee, as the term occurs in the Pmcha 
vara variyam. The word variyam occurs in the docu- 
ments under discussion in the terms Eri vari- 
yam, Totta variyam, etc. The word variyam 
seems to be there nothing more than the Tamil 
word the most familiar instance for the use 
of which is in vdsi vdriyan, the equivalent of 
the Sanskrit asva damanaka the man who is expert 
in controlling and bringing horses into discipline. 
Therefore variyam would usually mean control, one 
that controls the assembly; but here the governor was 
made the variyam, the controller, when the assembly 
met in regard to this particular business. Therefore it 
is clear that variyam means the act or the business of 
controlling and looking over a particular department, 
or work, or business. It is hardly necessary for us that 
the word should be of Tamil origin. The form of it 
looks Sanskrit, and probably it is a Sanskrit word. The 
word vdri in the Sanskrit has the significance of that 
which controlls or puts under restraint elephants. That 
apart there need be no doubt about the meaning of the 

iflee page 135, A. S. R. 1904-05. 



word vdriyam in the various forms in which it occurs in 
these expressions in the inscriptions. In regard to 
Panchavara vdriyam, the actual doubt is not in the 
vdriyam, but in the significance of the term Panchavara. 
Unfortunately for us, the Panchavara vdriyam is a 
committee of six and not of five, and therefore the 
Pancha has nothing whatever to do with five. Vdra 
vdriyam could be made to mean the control of some- 
thing from day to day, and if the committee were com- 
posed of five people, we can say the five that controlled, 
say the accounts, from day to day. But the committee 
being six that meaning of five is difficult to accept. It 
therefore was. a committee, whose function was the con- 
trol and supervision of a particular department, unless 
we could presume that it was a committee of five to 
begin with, and for some reason had been changed to a 
committee of six, while retaining the name as in the 
case of the term Panchdyat in modem use, which more 
often than not consists of people other than five in num- 
ber. One man could be a Panchdyat, ten could be ; the 
whole inhabitants of a street might act as a Panchdyat 
for drawing up a mahsar. The Panchdyat there has 
got the significance of Madhyasta , and lost its original 
significance of number. So the Panchavara vdriyam 
committee could be a committee which supervised the 
administration, probably the accounts from day to day. 
In actual fact it seems to have been a committee com- 
posed of the heads of five4)odies or five groups originally. 
That apart, that this Tattanur Muvenda vclan was pre- 
sent and became vdriyam means therefore that he was 
present in the assembly and conducted the proceedings 
of the assembly. That term occurs almost in the identi* 



cal position in the two inscriptions and in the two cases, 
the royal officer presided over the assembly, which 
promulgated the royal order in the name of the assembly 
itself. Such action seems to have been called for by 
irregularities which showed themselves in the course of 
administration; but whether this was brought to the 
notice of the headquarters by the assembly and inter- 
vention was sought by them as the responsible local 
authority, or whether the headquarters intervened on 
their own motion is not made quite clear. Either way, 
royal intervention was legitimate, and was brought 
about whenever it was necessary. 

The next point of importance that arises out of the 
two documents is what indeed was the necessity when 
the order had been promulgated in the year 918 that it 
should be revised and another order issued in the year 
920 hardly two years later. Nothing is stated as to the 
necessity that called for the revision in the later docu- 
ment itself; but the actual difference between the one 
and the other may possibly lead to an inference. THe 
only essential differences are that the earlier document 
puts the age limits as between 30 and 60 whereas the 
later document would make them respectively 35 and 70. 
This may be regarded as a minor difference, though im- 
portant from the point of view of inclusion of the really 
mature people. The other one is that in the earlier 
document the combination of qualifications of property 
and learning is not set down. Possibly that is a change 
that was necessitated by the actual character of the .com- 
munity for which the rules were made at the time. The 
community was essentially a Brahman community, 
where perhaps the possession of even so much as a quar- 
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ter veli of land was not usual, while the possession of 
learning to the degree demanded may not have been 
quite so general either ; while the possession of a smaller 
amount of landed property may be more usual in com- 
bination with learning, which may not reach up to the 
degree laid down in the rules. So this change may be 
attributed to the need of the locality peculiarly. The 
rest of the changes that are made are not changes in 
substance at all. It is more or less changes of form to 
make the position clear. But there is one whole group 
of those to be kept out which are included in the second 
document, of which there had been no mention 
in the first. These have reference more or less 
to those who had been guilty of sinful acts. While 
the first document lays down nothing about them, 
the second document seems to exclude them rigorously. 
It does not prohibit explicitly those who have been on the 
committees once. On the whole therefore the general 
character of the changes introduced seem to subserve 
the questions of practical convenience, and do not seern 
to affect the character. Therefore perhaps the infer- 
ence may safely be made that when the rules were 
brought into force these minor defects showed them- 
selves one way or another, and they were rectified in the 
later document, which became the law for all time after- 
wards. It is doubtful whether the fact that the provin- 
cial governor in the first Jiappened to be other than a 
Brahman (a fact not open to doubt in itself), and in the 
latter case a Brahman, is of any importance. It may 
be merely due to the accidents of the administration, 
and may be quite an ordinary incident of administrative 
changes, and may not go quite so far as perhaps 
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Mr. Y enkayya ’s reference to it, in the introduction to 
these in the Archaeological Survey Report, would go. 
The explanation probably is that, when the document 

was returned to the headquarters, perhaps it underwent 
a careful scrutiny by the record office, and such possible 
defects as were noticeable were rectified, and the revised 
document issued more perfect in the matter of drafting, 
and more complete as an instrument to base action 
upon. 

There are just a few details, which give us clear 
indication that this was the character of the revision. 
The first of these documents is content merely with 
stating that the near relations ( aniya banduMkaf) 1 of 
those that held office previously, during the three years 

immediately preceding that for which the elections are 
being held, should be excluded. Naturally the question 
would arise who are the near relations. The second 
document gives a precise and elaborate definition of 
what is to be understood by this term. 'Almost the 
same kind of exclusion is under reference in a slightly 
different connection , 2 which again seems to call for a 
definition as to what classes of people were exactly 
meant. It therefore seems clear that the revision was 
brought about merely to make matters more clear, and 
has had nothing to do with the actual character of the 
community to which the individual governor belonged. 

IY 

Rural Assemblies : — Administration of Justice : — 

We shall now proceed, to consider what powers 
village assemblies exercised in the matter of the admi- 

i Line 5, A Text. 

* Line 9 of (he same Inscription. 
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lustration of justice. Here again the general assembly 
of the village was apparently the body whose function it 
was to administer justice. It is equally clear that even 
here the general assembly exercised its function through 
a committee, a committee of justice. This committee 
seems to have been regarded as a committee of the 
highest importance and influence. Apart from the 
mere administration of justice, this was the committee 
to which was entrusted the summoning of the assemblies 
for purposes of election, and perhaps smaller powers 
of general administration. There was a place usually 
set apart which went by the name Dharmdsana, a per- 
manently appointed hall of justice as it were, where this 
committee could assemble and carry on their work from 
day to day as a body whose work was continuous and 
more regular than that of any other committee. We 
have a few instances scattered through the inscriptions 
of what sort of cases came before this committee. Our 
information naturally is limited here; it must be 
remembered, the inscriptions being mostly those found 
in temples, unless the cases had something to do with one 
or other of these temples, there is no reason why these 
inscriptions should refer to them at all. Therefore the 
kind of information that we get in this particular 
department would be comparatively speaking narrowly 
limited, which would, at the very best, give us an inade- 
quate idea of the extent of the judicial power that this 
committee exercised if We went by these instances alone. 
But luckily., some of these instances are so typical that 
it would not be difficult to imagine the general charac- 
ter of the matters that would have come before them, and 
the manner in which they were disposed of by this com- 
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mittee. The first class of cases that meets our eve hap- 
pened to be criminal cases, in which the people 
accused were charged with bringing about death. 
The normal punishment for causing death seems 
to have been the death of the culprit. 1 The 
punishment of death, however was not awarded 
in all cases. Three instances are noted in the epigra- 
ph! st’s report for 1900, section 26. Nos. 64 and 77 of 
1900, both of them refer to the reign of Kulottunga-’ 
choladeva, perhaps the first Kulottunga. The first of 
these two has reference to the shooting of n villager by 
another individual of the same village by mistake. The 
governor of the district and the people probably of the 
village assembly met together, and decided that the 
culprit in this instance should not be made to pay the 
extreme penalty as death was caused by a careless and 
negligent act of his, and not brought about with a deli- 
berate motive. He was punished, however by being 
asked to maintain a perpetual lamp in the local temple 
of Tunandar at Siyamangalam. But then it was not 
left to bis pleasure to maintain the lamp, in giving effect 
to the snid decision, by such arrangements as he himself 
might choose to make. The maintenance of the lamp 
had to be assured, and he was asked to deposit the 
capital amount necessary for the maintenance of the 
perpetual lamp. At the time it was assessed that, for 
the maintenance of a perpetual lamp, it would be neces- 
sary to provide the temple with sixteen cows from the 
ghee product of which the lamp could be maintained. 
The punishment had two objects in view apparently, the 
one that the guilty man ought to be punished adequately 

l Epi. Karnataka VoL IV. Hg. 18. 
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'by being mulcted in a substantial sum as deterrent of 
crime; and such sum as he was mulcted of may be so 
applied as to bring him some merit and thus prove a 
means of expiation for the sin of killing even by a care- 
less act. The assessment of sixteen cows for the main- 
tenance of the perpetual lamp, or as in other cases 48 
sheep, seems to have been accepted as a general standard. 
The other instance under reference here took place in 
Tiruvottiyur, a northern suburb of Madras, Here it 
was a case of an accident at hunting. The culprit missed 
his aim and instead of shooting the animal shot a man 
dead. The people of the district assembled imme- 
diately (and there is no mention of the governor of the 
division ) and decided that the culprit should make over 
sixteen cows as in the previous case to the Tiruvottiyur 
temple. Although the two places are in the same dis- 
trict, they are a considerable way from each other, and 
it could not perhaps be that the judgment in the one case 
was necessarily on the precedent of the other. It looks 
as though that was the general idea prevalent at the 
time. There is another record referring to the ninth 
year of Kulottunga and concerning the village Tiru- 
pulivanam also in the Chingleput District. In this case 
the culprit provided fifteen cows for the main- 
tenance of the perpetual lamp for the merit of the 
person who was killed by mistake. 1 No reference is 
however made in the record either to the governor or 
even to the people of tMe district. Probably it was 
taken so much as a matter of course that the writer of 

the document did not consider it necessary to mention 

■ 

the assembly. In this department again perhaps the 


i No. 44 of 1898. 
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assembly exercised as much power as in the department* 
of general administration to which elaborate reference 
has been made in the pages above. 

There is another interesting case where death was 
not due to accident exactly. A merchant of Jambai in 
the South Arcot District had a concubine, a native of 
Navalur (Tiruvennainallur) in the South Arcot Dis- 
trict. Another man attempted to commit an outrage 
on her by night. The merchant managed however to 
stab the criminal and death resulted. In this 
case again, the punishment was the making of a 
provision for a perpetual lamp in the Siva 
temple of the locality. 1 But there is an interesting detail 
here in the provision that it was made not by 
himself alone but by himself and a relative of the 
deceased. The inscription is dated actually in the year 
A.D. 1012-13 and is of the time of Rajaraja I. There 
are seven other instances of death brought on by negli- 
gent acts, and they relate to the period of the Oholas 
from the 10 th to the 13th centuries. The first one of 
date A.D. 1054 2 has reference to a case of a 
village officer demanding taxes from a woman who 
declared that she was not liable to be taxed. The officer 
however insisted on the claim being satisfied, and seems 
to have brought about her going through an ordeal. The 
woman took poison and died. It is not clear whether 
the taking of the poison was,the ordeal. In this case, 
there was a meeting of the people * ‘ from the four quar- 
ters, eighteen districts, and the various countries” 
which means a general assembly of all the people when 

l No. 87 of 1906. 

* No. 80 of 1906. 
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grave issues were awaiting decision. The officer whose 
compulsion brought about death was held liable for 
death, and was made to pay 32 ham (about four times 
the value of the usual 16 cows) for burning 
a perpetual lamp in the local temple. The next 
two instances have reference to the reign of 
Kulottunga, but the points calling for notice are 
no more than that a l§udra in the course of 
hunting is said to have missed his aim and Bhot a 
Yellaja dead. Agriculturists from the “79 districts” 
assembled together and declared the 6udra guilty. He 
was ordered to present sixty-four cows to bum 
two perpetual lamps in this case. 1 That the heavi- 
ness of the fine was perhaps due to the distinction 
in caste between the two is noticeable. The other in- 
stance 2 from Gramam refers to a similar acci- 
dental death. The next one is of the reign of 
Vikramachola, A.D. 1118 — 1135 and refers to a case in 
which a husband pushed his wife, and brought on her 
death by so doing. In this case “1500 men of the four 
quarters” are supposed to have assembled, and declared 
the husband guilcy of causing the death of his wife. The 
punishment was as usual the providing of the 
perpetual lamp. 3 The next instance lias reference 
to the same reign where three men happened 
to be comparing their skill in arms ; one of them stabbed 
to death, another in the friendly contest. With the 
consent of the relatives of the deceased, provision was 
made for burning a perpetual lamp, the guilty person 
making over 32 cows for the purpose to the temple. The 

l No. 67 of 1906. 

* No. 88 of 1906. 

3 No. 91 Of 1906. 
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next one is a case in which a woman threw a stick at her 
daughter, which however, struck another girl, who died 
twenty days after the hurt. Here again the punishment 
was the maintenance of the perpetual lamp. The hus- 
band of the woman provided 32 cows. The last case in 
this list has reference to hunting a boar by night. The 
man missed his aim and killed a human being instead. 
He had to make over 32 cows for the maintenance of the 
lamp for the merit of the deceased. These constitute a 
group of crimes, and the fixing of the guilt was the func- 
tion either the assembly of the village, or the community 
to which a man belonged, or of the people at large. The 
punishment was punishment which was regulated by 
law or precedent, and the punishment awarded in these 
cases seems to have been regulated more or less by the 
spirit of the law ; and once it was awarded in a parti- 
cular case, it seems to have been generally understood 
and similar awards were made in all such cases. No 
royal officer or the king himself intervened, much less 
took it upon himself to pass judgment as to the guilt. 
This was done by the peers of the man or woman con- 
cerned, and punishment was fixed according to law or 
established precedent. In ease of doubt, however, the 
matter appears to have been referred to the king. But 
in such a case, the reference was not for the purpose of 
adjudging a man guilty. That was done by the people. 
The reference was merely to make the actual award of 
punishment. * 

One record coming from TXttipakkam 1 pro- 
vides a case of some considerable importance. 
This refers to a grant made under unusual circum- 


1 Mo. 316 Of 1909. 
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stances, to the diva temple in the locality by the resi- 
dents of the Brahman villages (Agara-Brahmadesa), 
the agricultural villages (Velmur), and towns of 2,000 
veliparru. That means it refers to a division consisting 
of two thousand velis of cultivated land, equivalent to 
about 13 thousand acres. The case has reference to five 
Brahman brothers, whose names are mentioned and a 
certain number of Vellala dudras. The Brahmans are 
named Alkondavilli, Pambanaiyan, Malaivaykkon, 
Varadnn and delvan, and some Vellala dudras. They 
are said to have given up the legitimate duties of their 
castes and had taken to. the profession of the 
lower classes, which is explained as follows : 
‘They wore weapons dangerous to human life, 
murdered Brahmans, cut off their ears, insulted 
Brahman ladies, committed robbery, destroyed cattle 
and sold them “to the great distress and dismay 
of the other members of the district ' \ The matter was 
reported to the royal officers, Vikramasoladeva and 

Tirumalai- Tandar and others who were in charge of the 
country. They “collected the offenders together, beat 
them, fined I hem, pulled down their houses and kept 
them under surveillance (?).” This did not effect any 
improvement in their character, and they apparently 
persisted in their misdeeds. The people preferred their 
complaint again, and brought their misdeeds to the 
notice of Prince Pottapi % Araiyar, who at the time 
happened to be in charge of the country. This prince 
ordered the chief Valluvanadu Alvan Irungolar and 
a band of Malaysia soldiers to arrest these people and 
bring them to distress. The criminals however managed 
to escape to the hills after a fight in which they managed 

4-27 



to kill a few of the soldiers, successfully wounding seve- 
ral others, and even robbing the rest of their weapons ; 
in other words, the force that was sent was apparently 
inadequate and they fared very badly at the hands of the 
dacoits. They however managed to secure the persons 
of the two of these, Atkbndavilli and Pambanaiyan and 
locked them up in the prison house. Sometime after 
when they were being removed along with some other 
prisoners, and taken to the king who was in camp at 

Kanndttur, the three other Brahman brothers of these 
« • * 

two attacked the guard in charge, in the forest near the 
northern hamlet of Uttippakkam, and with the 
assistance of a number of others actually killed the 
guard and liberated the prisoners. All of them escaped 
capture. The king therefore issued strict orders, on 
hearing of this, to recapture these criminals wherever 
they should be, and punish them in accordance with the 
rules applicable to the lower classes, which involved not 
only personal punishment to them, but the following in 
addition. Their hereditary property was to be sold to 
the temple and charitable institutions. From the money 
realised, the fine imposed upon them may be recovered 
first, and the balance left over, if any, should be present- 
ed to the temples above referred to as a permanent 
charity in the name of the criminals. The order was 
accordingly carried out by the people ultimately. This 
happened about the middle of the thirteenth century 
and gives an idea of the way in which people were 
brought to justice even where those involved were crimi- 
nals of a very unusual character. What is to be noted 
in regard to this particular case is that when the appre- 
hending of the criminals became too much for the 



village assembly and its officers, the local officers first, 
then the king himself last of all was compelled to inter- 
vene with his greater resources. The forces of governors 
and the royal forces came to their aid, and where in the 
case of a body of desperate people like these dacoits, 
even these forces proved inadequate; the co-operation 
of the people achieved what was impossible of achieve- 
ment for the mere royal forces alone. In the matter of 
punishment, the punishment seems to have had preven- 
tion of crime and the putting of the criminals beyond 
possibility of repeating the mischief as the objects to be 
attained. But their ultimate welfare in the life beyond 
was not lost sight of, and one important factor that went 
into the award of the punishment was that something 
was done for the welfare of the souls of the culprits. 



APPENDIX TO LECTURE V. 


Extract from the Archaeological Survey of India. — 
Annual Report, 1904 — 5 ; pp. 131 — 145. 

[Published 

with the permission of the Government of India , 
conveyed in their Order No. A.-637, 
dated 11th October , 1930, 
in the Department of Industries and Labour.] 

TWO INSCRIPTIONS AT UTTARAMALLOR. 

Uttaramallur is a village 10J miles north-west of 
the Madhurantakam station on the Chingleput- V illu- 
pur am section of the South Indian Railway. There 
are seven temples in the village, all of which bear 
inscriptions. Of these, the Y aikuntha Peruxnal temple 

is the most important, as it is full of ancient epigraphs 
belonging to the Pallava, Ganga-Pallava, and Ghola 
dynasties.’ The name of the village in all these earlier 
records is U ttarameru-chaturvedima/ngalcm, i.e., the 
Brahinana settlement called after the ‘northern MSru.’ 
As the similar name Prabhumeru in used for a Western 
Ganga king, 2 Uttarameru may be taken to be the sur- 
name of some ancient Pallava or Ganga-Pallava king 

‘See the Government Epigraphies Annual Report for 1897-98, pp. U 
to 2L 

’Epigraphica Indica, vol. Ill, p. 75. 
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who founded the village. But the analogy of Dakshina- 
meru, which was the name in ancient times of the Siva 
temple at Chidambaram 1 in the South Arcot District 
would lead us to suspect this derivation of the name of 
the village. The mythical mountain Meru is supposed 
to be of gold, and the Siva temple at Chidambaram pro- 
bably got the name ‘Southern Meru’ after its gilding 
either by the Chola Parantaka I the king in whose reign 
the two subjoined inscriptions were engraved, or by the 
•anterior (Pallava) king, Hiranyavarman. 3 None of 
the temples at Uttaiamallur is gilded at present, and 
neither is there any tradition about any of them having 
been gilded in ancient times. Beside in other similar 
compounds (ending in chaturvedimangalcm) , denoting 
names of villages, the first member is almost invariably 
either the name or surname of a king or chief. / Conse- 
quently it may be concluded that the village of Uttara- 
mallur was called U ttammevu-chaturvedirnangalam 
after a king whose name or surname was Uttar ameru. 
We have at present no evidence to ascertain either the 
name of the king who bore this title, or the dynasty to 
which he belonged. 

Of the 71 inscriptions (Nos. 1 to 41 and 61 to 90) 
copied in 1898 in the Vaikuntha Perumal temple at 
Uttar amallur, the subjoined two have been selected for 
publication here as they throw some light on village 
administration in Southern India in the tenth century 

1 Tbe most important shrine in the Rfijarfljefivara temple at T&njore 
wan called DakplnarnSru-ViJanka probably alter tbe temple at Chi dam 
baram, see also tbe Tamil Tiruviiaip pa p. 107. verse 4, where M5ru- 
vtyantnn, occurs as tbe name of the God at Chidambaram. 

a South. Xnd. Lose.. VoL II. p. 379. 

a See the Tamil KOyirpurdnam, p. 246, verse 17. . ' ' 
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A.b. They are engraved on the west wall of the temple 
close to one another. The second occupies a space of 
about 23 feet by 4J, and the first 1 foot 10 inches by 9} 
feet. The last three lines of the latter extend to a 
length of 26 feet 8 inches. The writing is well execut- 
ed, and the size of the letters is, on an average, 1 inch. 
The characters are Tamil and Grantha of the regular 
type of the period to which the inscriptions have to be 
assigned. 1 Two forms of lingual n and dental rt are 
used — one which is comparatively older, and the other 
in which the loops are fully developed. 2 In A, the 
former is used more generally than in B. The distinc- 
tion between medial d and r, which is not found in later 
Tamil inscriptions, is observed in a large majority of 
cases. The d is a short vertical stroke, while r, which is 
similar, occupies the full height of the line. But this 
distinction is not so carefully observed in B — particu- 
larly in the second half of it. Very often the secon- 
dary a is a curve added to the right side of the conso- 
nant to which it belongs, e.g., d of vwriya in 1. 2 of A; of 
udaiyar dy in 1. 5 of A ; of idwvad agavwm in 1. 9 of 
A and of veldn in 1. 12 of A. Double k is sometimes 
written as a group. As in other Tamil inscriptions) 
secondary l and u (combined with the consonants m, l, 

i A number of inscriptions of Par&ntaka 1 have already been pub' 
llshed. Four in the Tamil alphabet have been edited with photo-lltho 
graphs. Of these one is on copper-plates (South Ind. Inscs., VoL II. 
pp. 375 — 90), while the other three are stone inscriptions (ibid Vol. Ill, 
pp. 18 to 20; Ep. Ind. vol. III. p. 280 {. and plate facing p. 284; and 
VoL VII. p. 141, and E and F on plate facing 9. 144). One in the Vajte- 
luttu alphabet has also been edited from Suchlndram in South Travaa- 
core (ibid. Vol. V, p. 43). The endorsement on the plates of Nandl- 
varman (Ind- Ant., Vol. VIII, plates facing p. 188) belongs alio to his 
reign, while that of the inscription of Ifendlvarjnan P&Uavamalla (ibid 
plates facing p. 274) purport to belong to his reign, though the alphabet 
is perhaps slightly later. 

’Compare South Ind. Insc, Vol. HI, p. 90. 



d, l and r) are, as a rule, not distinguished from i and u. 
But I have inserted the length wherever it is required 
in order not to swell the footnotes unnecessarily. 

As regards orthography, the hard dental t is used 
for the soft d in chantra, deventra (L of 11 of A and L 
16 of B) and similar words, as in other Tamil inscrip- 
tions, while the hard k takes the place of the soft g in 
°mamkala° (1. 18 of B). The palatal sibilant is used for 
the hard palatal in sausa (for saucha) (11. 5 of A; 4 
and 15 of B) and saridai (for charitai) (1. 16 of B). 
Both the letter m and the nasal into which it is altered 
on account of sandhi are retained in vdriyam/njeyginra 
(1. 9 of A), padagarmiseydu and prayaschittamncheydu 
(1. 8 of B) and perilurhnddtta (1. 11 of B). The nasa- 
lisation of the dental t before m in the middle of a word 
occurs in dnmd° (L 4 of B) and the palatalisation of 
the dental d in vijya (1. 11 of B). 

The language is Tamil prose intermixed with a 
number of Sanskrit words written in Grantha. A few 
Tamil words are also written in Grantha. The follow- 
ing peculiarities of the language require to be noted. 
The termination dr or an is used in a number of 
cases where ar or an would be enough in modem 
Tamil, e.g., panniruvarum (1. 7 of A), pa nniruvdrilum 
and aruvdr (1. 10 of A), mdman (1. 5 of B) and Aruvdr 
(1. 14 of B). Melpattm (1. 4 of A), Pdrdntakad<evan 
(L 1 of B), mdkkfllaiyum (1. 5 of B), paradrdvyam (1. 7 
of B) and mdhdsahhai (11. 9 and 10 of B) are evidently 
mistakes for melpattdr, Parantakadevan, makkalai - 
yum, paradravyam an<J mahasdblicU. The Sanskrit 



word djna occurs in its transitional form dnai, (1L 1 
and 12 of A; 1. 17 of B), which is anterior to its 

assimilation in Tamil in the form mm, while 

« * 

viddha (11. 10 and 12 of B) occurs as a tadWuwa of 
vrddha. Forms like ilattar, (1. 5 of A and L 4 of B), 
allattar and ariydttdn (1. 6 of A), perdttdr (1. 6 of B) 
are found in Malayalam, while their modem represen- 
tatives in Tamil are ildddr , aUddar, ariyadan and 
perada/r . Forms like iduvidn (1. 3 of B), kolvidu (1. 12 
of B), koluvidu (L 4 of B) and avidu (11. 7 and 10 of 

A) , though not uncommon in the language of inscrip- 
tions, do not occur in the literary dialect of Tamil. 1 The 
addition of y after an i, e or ai at the end of a word is 
allowed even in literary Tamil, and this is found in a 
large number of cases, e.g., kudumbilarey (1. 3 of A), 
imppdnaiy (1. 4 of A) , valiyey (1. 6 of A) , minbey (1. 7 
of A), mandagattiley and nad/mey (1. 10 of B), and 
kudbvolmy (1. 13 of B). Cases of its insertion in 
the middle of a word are not quite so common. 
But they occur in the following words : — oduviytt-ariy- 
van (1. 3 of B), ariyvcm (1. 4 of B), and a/naiyvar (11. 8 
and 9 of B). Y is elided and the preceding vowel 
lengthened in seda (1. 2 of B) and Sedu (11. 8 and 16 of 

B) . Consonants are doubled in a number of cases 
where one would not expect them 2 according to gram- 
matical rules: — agamm-eduttu (1. 3 of B), — arrall— 

i 

eduttu (1. 10 of B), anantaramm-idnm (1. 13 of B), 
Sausamm-udmydn (1. 15 of B) johattannagiya (1. 17 of 
B) where m, l, m and n are wrongly doubled. Ana/ial 
for dna/iydl (1. 16 f. of B) is a case where the ordinary 

i See the Tamil grammar VQraSoliyam, Damodaram FUlal's edition 
p. 63. 

s Compare Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 321. 



scmdhd rule is igiiored . 1 


The vulgar form dchchidin occurs for anadin in 1. 
15 of B ; parichchu (1. 9 of A) for parittu ; olinsa (L 9 
of A) for olinda; i t tinai (1. 6 of B) for ittunai; and 
mju (1. 11 of B) for aindu. The word suddJiardndn 
(in 1. 7 B ) is logically wrong. It must be either suddKa- . 
rdndr or suddhananan. The accusative samvatsara- 
vdriyaraiyum is wrongly used (in 1. 12 B) for the nomi- 
native ° vdriyar-dgavum. The form seyydginrdr (1. 12 
of B) is perhaps a mistake for seyyanirirdr, which is a 
recognised verbal noun of the present tense. TEe read- 
ing seems to admit of no doubt. But it is not impos- 
sible that the engraver has corrected hi into ni . Pant- 
radu (1. 1 of A), if it is not a pure mistake, is almost the 
same as the Hale-Kannada panneradu. 

The Chola king Parantaka I, in whose reign the 
two sub- joined inscriptions wore engraved, was a 
strong and powerful ruler. He took Madura, the 
Pandya capital, and defeated the Pandya king Raja- 
simha. 2 The capture of Madura was perpetuated by 
the title ‘conqueror of Madura’ (Madiraihondd) , which 
is found already in inscriptions of his 3rd year=909-10. s 
His proper name was Parakesarivarman, and, in order 
to distinguish himself from his grand-father Vijayalaya, 
who must have borne the same name, 4 the epithet ‘con- 

l See my remarks on the Madras Museum plates of Jatiluvarman 
in Ind. Ant., Vol. XXII, p. 68, f., and Professor Hultzsch's no'tes on the 
glyamangalam inscription in Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 320. 

1 South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. II, p. 379. 

8 See the annual report on Epigraphy for 1906-07, Part JI, para- 
graph 32. 

4 The Chola kings were called R&jakSsarivarman and Parakesarl- 
yarman alternately. 
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queror of Madura’ was added. That He actually con- 
quered the Pandya country is proved by the inscriptions 
of his reign found in the Madura and Tinnevelly dis- 
tricts. In the north, his dominions extended as far as 
Kalahasti in the North Arcot District . 1 In the west 

9 

an inscription of his reign has been found at Somur in 
the Coimbatore district . 2 The Western Ganga king 
Prthivipati II, whose dominions lay partly in the 
Mysore State, was his feudatory . 3 Parantaka claims 
to have uprooted the Banas and to have presented their 
dominions to Prthivipati. The Chola dominions in the 
west must have been strengthened by Parantaka ’s mar- 
riage with the daughter of the Kerala king . 4 Inscrip- 
tions belonging to the latter part of his reign add the 
conquest of Ceylon to that of Madura . 5 Wo may there- 
fore conclude that he at least made a victorious inroad 
into the island of Ceylon . 6 Parantaka I. claims also 
to have defeated the Vaidumba king , 7 whose dominions 
appear to have been in the Cuddapah district . 8 But 

^Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1903-04, p. 26, No. 230. There Is 
is also an unfinished inscription of hiB reign in the temple at Kalahasti, 

2No. 68 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1890. 

aSouth-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. II t p. 381. 

4 South-In d. lasers,, Vol. II, p. 379. 

8 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part II, paragraph 8. 

cParantaka seems to have fought twice against the Singhalese. The 
first fight must have taken place in or before the fifteenth year of his 
reign, when Rajasimba-Pandya seems to have been defeated along with 
the 'immense army despatched by the lord of L*anka”, (South Ind. lnscr., 
Vol. II, p, 387). The second appears to have taken place towards the close 
of Par&ntaka's reign and is referred to in his Tamil inscriptions (Annual 
Report on Epigraphy for 1904-06, paragraph 8). The Singhalese chronicle 
MaMvam&a tells us that a Pandya king, who was attacked by the Chola, 
applied for help to Kasfiappa V., king of Ceylon (A.D. 929-39). This may 
be taken to refer to the second war, when Parantaka is reported to have 
Invaded Ceylon. But, as the Mahavamsa is not very strong in its chrono- 
logy, we cannot be quite sure on this point 

7South-lndL Inscrs., Vol. II, p. 379, 

sjm, Vol. in, p. 106, 
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unless this claim is supported by inscriptions of his 
reign found there, we cannot accept it. According to 
the later researches, Parantaka I commenced to reign 
in a.d. 907 1 and continued until at least a.d. 947-8. 2 As 
we have seen that he conquered the Pandyas, befriended 
the Keralas, and subdued the western Gangas, the 
■only power that could give him any trouble was the 
Rastrakuta- The Rastrakuta king Kr§na II. (A.D. 
888 and 911-12) was still ruling when Parantaka as- 
cended the throne, and his reign witnessed the accession 
of four Rastrakuta kings, among whom there appear 
to have been some internal dissensions. Of these five, 
two were at war with the Eastern Chajukyas of Vengi. 
Consequently no disturbance appears to have been 
possible from that quarter. 

It may therefore be supposed that Parantaka I 
was the undisputed sovereign of the greater portion of 
the Tamil country, if not of the whole of it. His fre- 
quent wars with the Pandyas, of which three are at 
present known, 3 only show his strength and determi- 
nation to subdue his enemies. Though he was probably 
tolerant of all religions in his dominions, he is known to 
have followed the Saiva creed, as he utilised all the 
booty acquired in his wars in covering with gold the 
temple of &iva at Chidambaram in the South Arcot 
district. 4 

The foregoing facts* warrant the belief that the 
Chola dominions enjoyed peace during the reign of 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 261. 

2 Annual report on Epigraphy for 1906-07, Part II, paragraph 81. 

3 Ibid Paragraphs 32 — 34. 

* South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. II, p. 379. 
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Parantaka I and that he could therefore devote His 
time to questions of internal administration. Whether 
the king made the best use of his opportunity and what 
were actually the ‘triumphs of peace’ which the country 
owed to him, are matters on which our information is 
naturally imperfect. But we have reason to suppose 
that local administration was very near being wrecked- 
in an important village not far from the premier city 
of the Chola dominions. 1 The rules regulating the 
constitution of village assemblies and the method of 
selection of committee members seem to have been lax, 
and unscrupulous and ignorant men appear to have 
taken advantage of the opportunity to embezzle com- 
munal funds, and would not render accounts. The 
king deputed one of his Sudra officers, with special 

instructions, in a.d. 918-9, to set matters right. Owing, 
perhaps, to his want of experience and to the excite- 
ment of the villagers over the evil doings of the ‘wicked 
men’ of the village, the rules which he promulgated (A 
below) must have made matters worse, and the conse- 
quences of his mistakes were felt during the second year 
the rules were in operation. The king had to depute a 
Brahmana officer of his from the Chola country to 

improve upon the system devised more than a year ago. 
Accordingly, on the sixteenth day of the fourteenth 
year of the king’s reign (a.d. 920-21) a carefully worked 
out set of rules (B below) was framed and promulgated 
in order that the ‘wicked iften of the village might 
perish and the rest prosper. ’ The rules leave no doubt 
whatever as to who the wicked men were and wherein 


1 I.e. Conjevaram, sixteen miles north by west of UttaramalMlr. 
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their wickedness lay . 1 

J* 

It is here necessary to warn the reader against the 
impression that the Chola king Parantaka L started the 
system of village administration by assemblies and 
committees. Inscriptions prior to his reign bear ample 
testimony to their existence. The great men of the 
‘annual committee’ are mentioned as the trustees of an 
endowment in an inscription of the Granga-Pallava king 
Kampavarman (ninth century a.d.), 2 and village 
assemblies are referred to in several inscriptions of the 
Pallava period. ‘The committee of the assembly’ is 
spoken of in an inscription of Varagima-Maharaja at 
Ambasamudram , 3 who reigned probably at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century a.d., while the panchavari and 
vdragosthi (committee-assembly) are mentioned in 
Eastern Chalukya copper-plate grant 4 of the first-half 
of the tenth century a.d. 5 from the Kistna district. 


1 These remarks seem to go much farther than a comparative study 
of the documents actually warrant. An evil may show itself and a cor- 
rection may be applied without letting the evil go so far as to wreck the 
administration. The interval between the two documents is too Bhort 
and the changes introduced are too minor to support the far reaching 
inferences drawn therefrom. See above. — S. K, 

2 South-Ind. lasers., Vol. Ill, p. 9. 

3 Ed. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 86 and foot note 9. 

4 Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 138. These terms are capable of an entirely different 
Interpretation in this document and in the S.I.I., 1 37. The first term 
here is Panchavari, not vCiram. This will be separately discussed else- 
where. — SJZ. 

b The Tanjore inscriptions of the Chola king Rajaraja I (A. D. 985 to 
1013) mention not less than 150 villages which had assemblies and 40 
others where the villagers, ns a fcody, seem to have managed their affairs. 
The system must have been In operation in thousands of other villages 
whose names and whose exact number remain to be disclosed by future 
researches. Neither the period nor the circumstances under which 
village assemblies arose in Southern India are known. But &b the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes — in his account of Indian administration as It 
obtained at his time* makes mention of six committees of five each, it may 
be supposed that the system was carried into Southern India by the 
Aryan immigrants and that slight alterations were probably made to 
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The system therefore seems to Have been in operation 
almost throughout Southern India at the beginning of 
the tenth century a.d. 

From the translation 1 which accompanies the text 
of both inscriptions, it will be seen that the later one 
(B below) dated in a. d. 920-21 is drafted with much 
greater care than the earlier one (A below). One point 
that is common in both is the implied indignation 
against the committee members who had just then 
vacated office and who appeal* to have brought the 
administration of the village into disrepute. They 
must have embezzled communal funds, and would not 
submit themselves to any sort of scrutiny. The whole- 
sale condemnation in A of committee members who held 
office at the time the rules were made, is sufficient evi- 
dence on the point. This clause must have operated 
harshly during the second year of its introduction and 
must have restricted the choice within a smaller number, 
who might not possess all the requisite qualifications. 
In view of this difficulty better counsel prevailed in 


suit the conditions of the South. It looks us if the system of administra- 
tion by committees was employed only in villages. The few towns and 
cities which existed appear to have been governed differently. 

'The number of committees of village assemblies does not appear to 
have been the same everywhere. Local conditions seem to have influenced 
the number very much. In the subjoined inscriptions provision is made 
for five committees: — ‘annual committee', ‘garden committee’, ‘tank com- 
mittee', ‘the Panchavara committee', and 'gold committee.* But It Is not 
said if it was a separate body, or if it was identical with one of the 
above mentioned live. Inscriptions found at Tirupparkadal near Kaveri- 
pak in the North Arcot District furnish the names of five more com* 
mlttees, viz , ‘the great men of the wards-committee*, ‘the great men of 
the fields committee’, ‘the great men numbering two hundred 1 , 'the great 
men of the village committee’, and ‘the great men of the uidMna com 
mlttee*. ( Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-5, Part II, paragraph 7.) 

iln the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1898-99, paragraphs 61 to 
67. I gave a free translation of the Inter record (B) and In paragraph 68 
pointed out the differences between the two. 
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a.d. 920-21, and the prohibition was restricted only to 
defaulting committee members and their relations. 

The later inscription (B below) may bo divided 
into the following sections: — (1) qualifications of com- 
mittee members (11. 2 to 4). (2) Disqualified persons: 

(а) defaulting committee members and their relations 

however remote (11. 4 to 6) ; (b) incorrigible sinners 
and their relations however remote (1. 6) ; (c) outcastes 
until they perform the necessary expiatory ceremonies 
(11. 6 — 7) ; (d) those who are mentally or morally dis- 
qualified (1. 7) ; (e) those who are themselves disquali- 
fied but do not transmit their disqualifications to their 
relatives (11. 7 — 8). (3) Method of selection of com- 

mittee members (11. 9 — 11). (4) Number of committees 
to be appointed annually (11. 11 to 13). (5) Two others 

which were perhaps not annually appointed (11. 13 — 15). 

(б) Appointment of accountants (11. 15 — 16). It will 
thus be seen that the document was drawn up with a 
definite plan and follows a natural order in the arrange- 
ment of its various parts. 

The duties performed by the committees are not 
known precisely. The names of some of them indicate 
roughly their spheres of work. For instance, the tank 
committee was probably entrusted with the annual 
removal of silt, occasional repairs, investment of endow- 
ments made to tanks, and similar questions. The gold 
committee probably regulated the currency. Committee 

members were expected to take an active part in dis- 
cussing questions brought before them. In fact, an 
inscription from the Telugu country refers to elo- 
quence at committee assemblies as a special merit. The 
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age restriction, the educational and property qualifica- 
tions laid down, and the principle of membership by 

rotation are items which may commend themselves even 
to modem administrators. The method adopted for 
choosing committee members is one of casting lots, 
which was followed by all primitive communities. 


A.— TEXT. 1 

1. &vasiti sr![]|*](Madi)r(ai)-kon(da ko=Ppa) 
rakesarivammarkku yandu paniradu avadu [||*] Uttira- 
meruchchatu ( r ) we ( d) immangalattu 2 sabh (ai) yo (m) 
iw-andu mudal e(n)gal-ur 3 srxmukappadi anai. 

2. yi(n)al Tattanu (r-M) uve (nda) velan irundu 4 

v(a)riyam=(a)ga att=orukkalum 5 samma(va)tasara- 
v(a)riyamun=dotta-vari„vamum 6 (eri)-va(riya)mum 
iduvadarku vyavas(thai)sey — - 

3. da paris=avadu[| # ]kudumbu mup (pad=ay ) 
muppadu kudumbilum awavakudu(m*) bila(re)y 
kudi ka=ni(la)ttukku mel irai-nilam 7 u<Jaiyan tan 
manaiyile a — 

4. gam eduttukondu irup(panaiy) ar(u)ba(du 
pi)ra(ya*)ttukku 8 -ul muppadu pirayattukku mel- 

1 From two Impressions prepared In 1898. 

2 Re.ad chaturvGdimmgalattu. 

s The aksarai Srlmuka are Orantha, 

4 in the akttaras va and ma of this *word, the length appears to have 
been subsequently Inserted by the engraver; also the length a of tto in 
dttoru 0 . 

m * 

3 Read samvatsara. 

s The remainder of the line Is engraved over an erasure. 

7 The ai of dai is unusual as It Is made like the ai now added to 
n, 1 and 1; also that of dai in line 6. 

s The Pi is corrected from tu. 
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patt&r 9 vSdattilum Sastrattilum ka(r)yyattilum nipu- 

nar-ennappatti=i — 

5. rupparai a ( r * ) ttHa-sauSarmim at(ma)-s(au) 
samum udaiyar=ay miiv-(a)#ini-pparam 10 variyan=;jey 
(di)l(a)tt(a)r (v)ariyan=>jeyd^olinda (p)erumakk 11 
ulukku 12 

6. 13 aniya 14 bandukkal 15 allattar(ai)= 16 kku- 
dav-6lajkku=ppertltti= 17 saderi-valiyey tirat(ti) pa(n) 
nirandu seriyilum seriyal oru-pe (r-am-aru) edum=uru 
( y=a ) riyattan^oru 1 8 — 


7. bala(nai)=kkondu kudav-olai (v)aiiguvi(t)- 
tu=ppaniruvarum sama 1 9 ( vatsa ) ravariyam=avid=aga- 
vum (I*) a(di)n ininbey tottavarivattukku mer- 
padi ku(da)y-(c) 20 — 

8. 21 lai vangi=ppanniruTanim totta-v« : iriyam= 
(a)vad=a(ga)vum (|*) ninra (a)ni(kuda) v-olai y 
(u ) m eri- variya ( m-a* ) — 

9 Read MSlpattdr. 

Read i-ppuram. 

u The kTcu is written as a group. 

12 Read makkalukkw . 

13 The syllable ni is corrected from no. 

i* Read Bandhn the writer seems to have inserted an anusvara 
between ba and ndu. 

is The Initial a of this word is peculiar and resembles the Tamil 

akftara su. 

10 The kku Is written an a groijp. 

17 Read titti-chch&i*. 

• * 

io The letter no of no looks like no. 

is The akaarafi rum sa are engraved oyer an erasure; read samvatsara. 

20 The £ of vd looks like at; read ktafav-Olai. 

21 This line Is a short one, beginning in the original Just below m 
samavatsara of the previous line. 

A— 29 
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9. V ad^agavum==appadu 2 2 kudav-(e)lai 2S pa 
(ri)chchu v(a)riyamfi 24 seygin(ra*) munru (t)irattu 
v(a)riyamum munnur-a (rubadu) 2 5 n(alu)m (ni)ram 
(ba*) (y)ariyam oliri(sa) 26 anan(ta)ra(m) idu(m va) 
r(i)yangal (i-yya)vasthaiJ(y-d) lai*) ppadiyey kudum- 
bukku- 2 7 kkudav-o!ai-ittu= 2 8 kkuda v-olai pa (rich) chuk 
(ko)ncl(e)y va(ri)yam (i) duvad=&gavum (|*) vari- 
yan=jeydar(k*)ku bandhukkalum s(e)rigalil a(ny6n- 
ya)nmi(e) * * * 29 

10. m kudav-olaiyi ( | ) per eludi i ( da)ppadadar= 
(a)gavum (|*) panjavara-vari(ya) ttukkum ponvari- 
yattukkum 30 muppadu kudu(m)b(i)lum mup- 
(padu) kuda(v-o)lai ittu seriyal o (ru ) ttarai=kkudav- 
olai pari(t)tu panniruyarilum (a)ruvar (pa)nja 
(vara*)variyam= 31 avid-agavum (|*) aruyar p(on)- 
variyam=ayidagavu ( m) 3 2 ( | * ) 33 samavatsaravari- 
(ya*)m allatta 34 — 

28 Read e vcuJragfavu=^inuppadu. [The correct reading probably is 
fcgavum-app&du .—8 . 2T.J 

as There is some unaccountable space between the aksarae da and 
ve, which may be occupied by an Indistinct v, though it is gramatlcally 
wrong; read kudav-olal. 

8* Cancel the palatal n. 

26 Read munnurr-aruba&u ; the syllables ba du are written over an 
erasure. 

ae Read olinda. 

27 The syllable kku Is written as a group. 

28 The syllable kku is written as a group. 

22 Perhaps me a varu is the Intended reading. 

92 The syllable kku is written as & group. 

8i Rea d=ovadragavum. 

as Read=aead-apavtm. 

88 Read samvat. 

8* A cross is here entered in the original to show that the writing 
which at first sight appears to be in continuation of this line has to be 
read alter line U. 
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11. variya(n)gal (o)rukkal 6eyda(rai pi)nnai 
a- ( v) variyattukku kudav-o (lai) ida==pperuttid&gam 3 5 
(I*) (i) -pparisey=dw-andu mudalcha(ntr)a(ditta)vat 
e(ri)rum (ku)dav-olai (vari)yamey iduvadaga 36 
Deventran cha(kra)vatti 37 (sri) 38 Viranarayanan 
sri-Parantakadevar=agi (ya) Parake8ariva(r)mar sri- 
mugam a(ru)luchcheydu 39 va(rakka(atta — 


12. sri-anaiyinal Tattanur-Mu(ve)nda(ve)lan= 
udan=irukka nam gramattu(u du)star kottu 40 sigtar 
varddhi (tti) duvar=aga (vyava)-sthai sey(do)m (Ut)- 
tarame(ru*) 4 1 chcha ( turw) enimangalat ( tu) sabh(ai)- 

yom (D— 


A.— TRANSLATION. 

(Lines 1 to 3). — Hail! Prosperity! In the twelfth 
year (of the reign) of king Parakesarivarman, who 
conquered Madirai (i.e. Madura), — We, (the members 

of) the assembly of Uttirameru-ehaturvedimangalam, 
made 1 the following settlement, in accordance with the 
order conveyed) in the royal letter (addressed) to our 
village, — Tattanur Muvendavejan sitting (with us) and 
convening (?) the committee, 2 — for choosing once 


86 Head °p er&dadr&gavum. 
so Head iduvad ago. 

37 The syllable tti Is written as a group. 

ss The symbol transcribed here by iri is damaged and the existing 
traces look like pri or vri which gives no sense. 

30 Read arufichcheydu. 

40 Bead kettu. 

• m 

oi Read chaturvMi* 

, . i The wording of line 12 seems to show that the settlement was 
made by the assembly, though the point is not quite clear here. 

■s VGriyam is apparently the same as vdra or van , which Professor 
Klelhom has translated by ‘committee*; Bp. Ind., Vol. V, p. 138. 



annually from this year forward (members for) the 
4 annual committee % * garden committee and "tank 
committee’: — 

(Lines 3 to 6). — There shall be thirty wards; 3 in 
.(these) thirty wards, the residents of each ward shall 
assemble and write down names for pot-tickets (kufyav- 
olai ) from among (the residents) who have not been 
on (any of) the committees for the last three years 4 * 
and who are not close relations 6 of the great men (just) 
retired from the committees. 6 (The name may be put 
down of any) one, 7 who owns more than a quarter 
(veli) of tax-paying land; is living in a house built on 
his own site ; is below the age of sixty and above thirty ; 
is known to be learned in the Vedas and sastras and 
to be conversant with business ; possesses honest earn- 
ings and has a pure mind. 

(Lines 6 to 9). — (The tickets bearing the names) 
shall be collected in (each) street (seri ) ; (one) pot- 
ticket shall be caused to be drawn by a young boy, who 
cannot distinguish any forms, 8 and thus one name 


3 According to Winslow ku4umbu means ‘a bunch or cluster of fruits, 
flowers, etc.' The* word appeal's here to be used in a wider sense than the 
Sanskrit kutumha, ‘family/ I have, therefore, tentatively translated It 
by ‘ward', fit would be very much better to translate the term &$ri by 
war'd, and kudu tabu by group. — 8. K.} 

i Literally 'on this side of three years’. 

o The prohibited relations are specified in detail In the later inscrip- 
tion. 4 

« This wholesale condemnation of the men who had (just) retired 
from the committees is altered in the later inscription, where the prohi- 
bition is restricted to defaulting committee members and their relations. 

7 Anybody possessing these Qualifications who came under the proviso 
mentioned in the preceding sentence would, of course, not be chosen. 
His name could not be written on the ticket. 

8 i.e., who knows no writing and cannot distinguish one ticket from 
another. 
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obtained- for each of the twelve streets. 9 The twelve 
men (thus chosen) shall constitute the ‘ annual com- 
mittee’. Subsequent to this, 10 pot-tickets shall be 
drawn for the ‘ garden committee’ similarly and the 
twelve men (thus chosen) shall be the ‘ garden com- 
mittee.’ The remaining six pot-tickets shall represent 
the ‘tank committee.’ 

(Line 9). — The three committees 11 doing duty 
(after their appointment) by drawing thirty pot-tickets 
(shall continue) for full three hundred and sixty days. 
The committees to be appointed after they retire shall 
be chosen by allotting pot-tickets to (each) ward 
(kudwmbu) and by drawing pot-tickets according to 
this order of settlement. The relations of those who 

have been on the committees reciprocally in 

the streets names shall not /be written on the 

pot- tickets and put (into the pot). 

(Line 10). — For the * Panchavdra committee 9 and 
the ‘gold committee’ thirty pot-tickets shall be allotted to 
the thirty wards and one man (shall be chosen) in each 
of the (twelve) streets (seri) by drawing pot-tickets. 
Out of the twelve (thus chosen) six shall form the ‘Paw- 
chavara committee’ and six the ‘gold committee.’ 

(Line 11). — Those who have once served on (any 
of) the committees other than the annual committee 
shall not have pot-tickets (with their names) put (into 

o The method of drawing tickets is fully described In the later inscrip- 
tion. 

10 The original had adin m inbey, which means literally 'before that.' 

11 Literally 'three kinds of committees.' 
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the pot in choosing men) for that committee subse- 
quently. 


(Lines 11 to 12) . — The royal letter which the lord 
of gods, 12 the emperor, the glorious Ylranarayana, the 
glorious Parantakadeva alias Parakesarivarman was 
pleased to issue to the effect that committees should from 
this year forward be invariably chosen in this way (by 
drawing) pot-tickets, for ever and as long as the moon 
and the sun, having been received and made known to 
us, — W e, (the members of) the assembly of Uttarameru- 
chaturvedimangalam, made (this) settlement, — Tatta- 
nur Muvendavelan sitting with us by royal order, — in 
order that the wicked men of our village may perish 
and the rest prosper. 


B.— TEXT. 1 

1. Svasti sri (||*) Madirai-konda ko Para- 
kesarivanma (r* ) kku yandu padinalavadunal padin- 
aru (||*) Kaliyur-kott-attu tau-kurru 2 Uttarameru- 
chchatu ( r * ) v vedimangalattu sabhaiyom iw-andu 
mudal (e)ngalukku Peru (m) an-adigal Embeinaman sri- 
Yiranaray anan sri 3 Parantakadevan (sri) -Parakesari- 
vanmarudaiya srimukbam varakkatta srlmukhap- 
pa^ia — 

2. jnaiyinal J§ola-nattu=Ppurangarambai-nattu 
Hiivanganagai-Kharanjai-Kondaya - kramavitta-bhat- 
(an=agiya Somasiperuman irundu variyam=aga at 

is This title, which is repeated in B, is meaningless, because no king, 
however great, could be called the 'lord of gods.* 

l From two impressions prepared in 1898. 

* Read — W Ijtu. 

3 Read — Par&ntaka 0 . 
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(t .= 4 o)rukk(a)lum 5 samavatsara - variyamu(m*) 
totta-variyamum eri-variyamum iduvadarkku vyavas- 
thai seyda paris=a(va)du (|*) kudumbu muppada- 
muppadu kudumbilum awava kudummila 6 — 

3. re kudi=kka=nilattukku mel irai-nilam=udai- 

* • • 

yan tan manaiyile agamm=eduttukkond=irruppanai 
elubadii pirayattin kil muppattaindu pirayattin mer- 
pattar mantrabrahmanam vallan oduviytt^ariyv^nai 3 
kkudav-olai iduvid==agavum (|*) arai-kka==nilame udai- 
yan=ayilu(m*) oru-vedam valiancy nalu bhasyattilum 
oru-bha — 

4. ayam vakkanitt=ariyvan avanaiyun=gudav- 
olai ejudi=ppuga idu-vad-agavum (|*) avargalilum 
ka(r*) yyatt i 1 nipunar-ay asa ram =aidai-yaranaraiyey 
koluvid=^agavum ( | * ) a (r* ) tthasausamu ( m* ) anma- 
sauchamum udaiyar=ay muv-att i n=i-ppuram variya (n) 
=jeydilattarai kolvad=agavum (|*) opperpatta variyan- 
galum se(y)du kanakku=kkattade irundaraiyum ivar- 

m 

galukku**cbchirr-avai=pper-avai ma — 

* 

5. kkalaiyum ivargalukku attai mam an mak- 
kalaiyum 7 iva (r* ) galukku-ttay odu udappirandalai- 
yum 8 ivargal tama(p)pan6d=mdappirandanaiyu(m) 
tannod = udappirandan-aiyum ivargalukku = ppillai 
kudutta mamanaiyum ivargal brahmaniy6d°-udappiran 
danaiyu 10 tannod=udappirandalaL vettanaiyu(m*) 

4 The syllable to is corrected from me. 

b Read samvatsara. 

Q Read ku$umbi°. 

1 Read makka\aiyum. 

8 Read e piranddnaiyum. 

0 The syllable ni is corrected from no. 

The syllable nai appears to be corrected from lai; read °pirand&- 
ttaiyum. 
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udappiran(da)} makkajaiyum tan magalai vStta 
maruganaiyum tan tamappanaiyum 

6. tan maganaiyum aga i=chchutta * * * * #l1 
ban dhukkalaiyum kudav-olai e]udi=ppu(ga) ida®» 
p (pe)r5ttax=agavunn (|*) agamyagamanattilum, maha- 
padagangai(i)! munb=adain ( t a ) 1 2 nalu mahapada- 
gattilumm=eluttu-pattaraiyuin iva(galu)kkum mun 
suttappatta ittinai bandhukkalaiyumkudav-olai eludi 
(i)=ppuga (i) da^pperada (r=a)gavuin (|*)sa(msar)g- 
ga (pa) * (ta) rai 1 3 prayascMttan=jeyyum-ala (vu) m 

7. kudav-olai idadad^agavum ***** diyum 
sabasiyar^ay^irupparaiyum kuda-(v-o)lai eludi=^ppu- 
gav=ida^pperadar==agaviim (J*)paradravyam 14 apa- 
harittanaivum kudav-olai e]udi=ppugav=ida=ppera- 
dar=agavum (|*) e(ppe)rppatta kaiyyuttu(n)=gondan 
kr(ta)-prayaschittan 15 = ehaiydu sudclhar =ananaiyu- 
(m) 16 awavar pranan(t)ikam 


8. variyattukku-kkudav-olaiy 17 =eludi puga(v= 
ida=pperadad=iagavum) * * padagamn 18 seydu 10 
prayacb'chit ( ta ) n=j eydu suddhar= ( a ) naraiyum grama- 
kand agar=ay 20 pTayasi (ttan)= 21 chedu su(d)dhar= 


ii The missing: portion is probably ppatta ittinai, as in the later portion 
of this line. 

is The syllable nta is a group in the original; read atfainda, 
is Read °patitarai. 
i* Read dramyam. 

is The syllable neat is a Grantha group in the original; read feydu. 

10 Read either duddhan—dnCtnaiyinn of tiiutdhar-anaratyum. 

it A second superfluous lai is engraved below the line beneath the lot 
of Mai. 

is Cancel the palatal n. 

is The a of pra Is entered below the line. 

as Read prOya dchittan. 

2i The syllable nee is a Grantha group in the original ; read=^t6tf. 
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anaraiyu (m* ) agamyagamanam 2 2 (6e)du praya ( schi) - 
ttamn 28 =cbeydu 24 suddhar=anaraiyum aga i-chchuttap- 
pafta an(ai)yvaTaiyum prana (nti)kam var(i)yattukku 
kkudav-olai eludi ( i) =ppugay=ida - r pperadad=aga — 

9. yum (|*) aga i-chchuttapptta 2 5 ittanaiy- 
varaiyum nlkki-i-mmuppadu kudum(bilu)m kudav- 
6laikku=pper tltti-i-ppannirandu seriyilum=iaga i-kku- 
dumbum vewerey vay-olai puttimuppadu 2 6 kudumbum 
vewere katti=kkudam puga (idu ) vad=agavunn (|*) 
kudav-olai parikkum(bo)du 27 malia sabhai=ttiruvadi- 
yarai sabalavi rurddham 2 8 niram ( ba ) -kku.tti-kon(J.u 
an^ulluril irunta 29 nambimar oruvaraiyum oliya — 

10. me 30 mahasabhaiyilo ulum 3 1 mandagattilay 
irutti-kkondu a-nnambimar naduvey a-kkudattai (nam- 
(b)ima(gi) 32 viddhar-ay 33 irupparr 34 oru-(na)mbi 
mel nokki ( e ) 11a 3 5 - j j anamun=ganum-a rrall 8 6 = eduttu- 
kkondu nirkka 3 7 pagaley= 3 8 antaram=ariyadaim 3 9 

22 The letter 6e Is Grantha m the original. 

23 Cancel the m. 

24 The syllable nee Is a Grantha group in the original; read jeydv. 

2 G Above the two letters tta is an erased lot; see note 9, above. 

20 The aksara du is conected from m. 

27 Read matidsabhat — . 

28 Read '‘vrddham* 

28 The syllable nta is a grouq.in the original; read trwida. 

3° Read mahfoabhai 0 . 

31 The letter m seems to be a correction from var. 

32 Read nambimdnT 

83 Read vfddhar c dy. 

34 Cancel the first r. 

36 Cancel the first }. 

so Cancel the fiist l. 

37 Cancel the first k. 

38 The syllable ntn is a group in the original. 

38 Cancel the first n. 

A— ao 
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s =onipalanai=kkondu oru-kodumbu van(giy) marr= 
oru-kudattukkey pugav^t^=kkulaittu a-kkudattill 40 
^r-olai vangi maddhyasthan kaiyile 

11. (ku) duppad=agavum (|*) a-kkudu ( t * ) tav= 
(o)lai madhyasthan vangumbodu anju viralum agala 
vaittu ullangaiyile erru-kkolv (a)n=sigavum (|*) aw- 
erru va (n ) gmav==olai v(a)sippan=agaviun (|*) 41 
vaSitta aw-olai arig-u] 42 -(ma)ndagatt^:nmta 43 nam- 
bimar ellarum vasippar=agavum (|*) vasitta 44 a-pper 
tlttavad=agavum (|*) ipparise 45 muppadu kudum- 
bilu(m) oro-per k(o)lvad=agavum (|*) i-kkonda (mu)- 
ppadu perilumn 4 8 =t6tta~variyamu (m) eri-variyamum 
seydaraiyum ( vi) j ya-vrd&ha ( rai ) yum 4 7 

12. vayo- 48 ( vi ) ddhargalaiynm 49 samavatsara- 
variyaraiyujQ kolvad=agavum (|*) mikku ninra- 
ru (p) 50 paimiruvarai^Stta-variyan^golvi (d=a)gavum 

(|*) ninra aruvarai=yuni 5 1 eri-variyam=aga =kkolvad= 
agavum (|*) iw-irandu (t)irattu variyamu(m) karai 
katti 52 kolvad=(a)gavxi(m) (|*)i-variyam seygi(n)ra 
muimi (t)irattu variya-pperumakkalnm munn.u (rru- 

40 cancel the first J. 

41 The syllable Si is Grantha in. the original. 

4a The letter ma appears to be corrected from too. 

43 The syllable nta is a group in the original; read irunda, 

44 The syllable Si is Grantha in the original. 

46 The letter S of Se is Grantha in the original. 

46 Cancel the letter m; nto is a group in the original. 

4T The word vj-d&haraiyum is perhaps an interpolation made subse- 
quently by the engraver himself. 

48 Read vr&tiha*. 

40 Read samvatsara. 

so The engraver seems to have first written the letter I and then cor- 
rected it into p; read niiif(lrut=panniruvatral. 

Cancel the second m. 

ff? The alcshara va of Jeojva is entered below the line. 
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a)ru(ba)du n(a)lum nira (m ) ba-chchey du olivad(a) 
gavum ( | * ) variyan= j eyyaginrarai 53 aparadan= 

13. gandapodu ay anaiy=ol ( i ) ttuvad==agavum (|*) 
ivagal oli(nta) 54 anantaramm 5 5 =idum variyangalum 

pa(nniran)du seriyilum dhanma(kr)rttyan 56 =gadaik- 
kanum variyare madhyastharai=kkondu kur(i) kutt(i) 
=kkuduppar==aga ( vu) m ( | * ) i-vyavasthaiy==olaip-padi- 
yey * * * * ( k ) ku=kkudav-61aiy parittu-k(k)o(nde 

vari)yam iduvad==agavum (|*) panchavara-v(ariya)t 
(tuk)kum pon-va(ri)yattu — 


14. kku - muppadu 57 = kkudumbilum 58 kudav- 
olaikku per tlfti muppadu va(y-o)lai k;attum puga 
(it)tu mup(pa)du kudav-ol(ai) parittu 59 muppadilum 
60 (panni)randu per (pa)rittu-kkolvad=(a)gavum (|*) 
paritta pannirandilum a(ru)var p(o)nvariyam aruvar 
panjavara-variyamum avanav=a( gavum) (|*) pirrai 

andum i-variya(n)gal kudav-olai parikkumbodu i-wa- 
riyangalukku munnam £e — 


15. yda kudumb=anrikke 61 ninrakudumbilekarai 
parittu-kk ( o) 1 ( va) d=agavum ( | * ) kaludai eriuaraiyum 
kudalegai seydanaiyum kudav-olai (e)ludi=ppuga ida= 
pperadad=agavu(m*) (|*) madhyastharum arttha- 
sausamm 6 2 — uclaiyane kanakk =* eluduvau — agavum 


63 Head jeyydnififdrai 

m The syllable nta is a group in the original. 

66 The nta of ananta is a group in the original; cancel the first m. 
M Read °krtyan . 

67 The second pa is corrected from to. 

68 Kv4umbi is corrected from kummili ®. 

69 The letters dilu are engraved over an erasure. 

9° The letter ni is engraved over an erasure. 

The first k of anrikke is entered below the line. 

62 Cancel the first m. 
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kanak (k)=ejudman kanakku=ppenmguri =ppenx-mak- 

kalodu kudaF=kkana(k)ku(k)katti suddhan ackchidin- 
pinn^anri marru=kkana — 


16. kku-ppuga peradan=agavum (|*) tan ejudina 
ka ( nakku ) =ttane kattuvan=agavum (|*) marTU=kka- 
nak(ka)r pukku o ( (Lu) kka=pperada ( r) agavum (|*) 
i-pparise ivv-andu mudal chantradittavar oa en(r)uin 
kudav-olai-variyame iduvad=aga Dey(e)ntran ti4 chak- 
rava(r*)tti (pa )nditavatssalan 65 king aramallan sura- 


sulamani kalpakasaridai 0 G sri-Parake (sa)ri(pa)nma 


(rka) G7 srimu(kha)m G8 =aruluckchedu varak(k)atta 

* 


sri-a (n) aia — 


17. 1 S ola-rn ttU'Ppur angaiambai-nat tu Srivanga- 
nagar=Kkaran j ai-Jv ( o ) nday a G9 (kra ) mayitta-bha^- 
tann 70 =agiya SomasIperuman=u^aii 71 (i)rundu i-ppa- 
risu seyvikka na(m) gramattukku 7 2 a ( bhyu) t ay am- 
aga dugt&r ke£tu visistar va (i*) ddhippad-aga vyavas- 
tii(ai) seydom U ttaraniein-cdiciiatiii'vedimangalattu 
sabkaiyom ([*) i-pparisu kuriyul irundu p(e)rum- 
makkal panikka vy avasthai eludme (n) madhyasthan 


16. Kadadippdt (ta)n yivakkuri 73 Irajamalla- 
mamkaiapriy anen || — 


63 Bead candradityav at 

64 Read Devendran. 
so Cancel the second. 

00 In the original Kalpakasari 0 is Grantha; read *charita i. 

07 The corresponding passage in line 1 has °vanmaru$aiya. 

68 Read arafi 0 . 

os The ak^ara kra of Icramavitta appears to he written over an era* 
sure. 

70 Cancel the first n. 

n The letter i is corrected from Grantha ma. 

72 in the original, the letters abhyu are Grant&a; read abhyudaya , 

73 An akfura is erased before ja in the original. 
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(Lines 1 — 2). Hail! Prosperity! On the six- 
teenth day of the fourteenth year of king Parakjesari- 
varman, who conquered MadiraL (i.e. Madura), — 
Whereas a royal letter of His Majesty, our lord, the 
glorious Vlranarayana, the illustrious Parantakadeva, 
the prosperous Parakesarivarman, was received and 
was shown to us, we the (members of the) assembly of 
U ttarameni-chaturvedimangalam in its own sub-divi- 
sion of Kaliyur-kottam, — Karan jai Konday a-krama- 
vitta -bhattan alias Somasipennnan 1 of Srivanganagar 
in Purangarambai-nadu, (a district) of the Chola 
country, sitting (with us) and convening ( ?) the com- 
mittee in accordance with the (royal) command, — made 2 
a settlement as follows, according to (the terms of) the 
royal letter, for choosing once every year from this year 
forward (members for) the ‘annual committee, ’ ‘gar- 
den committee’, and ‘tank committee ’ : — 

(Lines 2 — 3). L 3 There shall be thirty wards. 

II. In (these) thirty wards, those that live in each 
ward shall assemble and shall choose for ‘pot- tickets’ 
( kudav-dlai ) anyone possessing the following qualificar* 
tions) : — 

(a) “He must own more than a quarter (veil) 

of tax-paying land. 

(b) “He must live in a house built on his own 

site. 

1 The word somdii Is a tadbhava of the Sanskrit somaydjin. 

2 The wording in line 17 makes it likely that the settlement was 
actually made by Somddiperuman and the village assembly very probably 
agreed to carry it out. [S&yvilcka seems to imply that the assembly did 
so under his presidency (v&riyam). — 8. K.} 

3 This and the other marginal numbers and letters are not in the 
original but are added for the sake of convenience. 
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(c) “His age must be below 70 and above 36. 

(d) “He must know the Mantrabrahmana 4 

(i.e.) he must know (it) by teaching 
(others). 6 

III. “Even if one owns only one-eighth (veil) of 
land, (he shall have) his name 6 written on the pot- 
ticket to be put into (the pot), in case he has learnt one 
Veda and one of the four bhasyas by explaining (it to 
others). 

IV. Among those (possessing the foregoing qualifi- 
cations) — 

(i) “only such as are well conversant with 
business and are virtuous shall be taken and 

(ii) ‘ 1 one who possesses honest earnings, whose 
mind is pure and who has not been on (any of) the com- 
mittees for the last three years 7 shall (also) be chosen. 

(Lines 4 — 6.) 8 “One who has been on any of 
the committees but has not submitted his accounts, and 
all his relations specified below shall not have (their 


* I.e., the Mantras and Brahmanas, not merely the Chandogyabrah- 
mana which is also called Mantrabrahmana. 

t> This is the literal meaning of the phase oduvitt-ariv&n. But the 
author perhaps wants to say ‘one who can teach (others)’ in which c&bo 
the expression must be oduvikka arivan. The word vakk&nit t-ariv&n in 
line 4 below is also similarly used. 

m 

o The original has avanai, i.e., him. But to make the sentence Intel- 
ligible I have translated the word by ‘his name’ in the light of what 

follows. 

7 See note 6 on page 138. 

8 The writer uses the plural here, but subsequently lapses into the 
singular number about the end of the next line. 1 have for the sake of 
uniformity used the singular. 
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names) written on the pot-tickets and put & * * 9 (into the 
pot) : — 

(1) The sons of the younger and elder sisters 

of his mother. 10 

(2) The sons of his paternal aunt and mater* 

nal uncle. 

(3) The uterine brother of his mother. 

(4) The uterine brother of his father. 

(5) His uterine brother. 

(6) His father-in-law. 11 

(7) The uterine brother of his wife. 

(8) The husband of his uterine sister. 

(9) The sons of his uterine sister. 

(10) The son-in-law who has married his 

daughter. 

(11) His father. 

(12) His son. 


(Lines 6 — 9. ) A. “ One against whom incest 1 2 
( agamyagamana ) or the first four of the five great 
sins 1 3 are recorded ; and 


& The words puga i$a may also be translated ‘to appoint In order to 

enter (the committee).* 

i° The original has 4irf-avai ‘younger mother’ and pSr-avai ‘elder 

mother.* As paternal cousins would be differently described, I have taken 

the wordB to refer to maternal cousins. 

11 Literally ‘the uncle* who has given his daughter (in marriage).* 

12 If a man guilty of incest performed the prescribed expiatory cere- 
monies. the prohibition against his relations was removed; see clause 1 
of this paragraph (on hext page). 

18 The five great sins are: — (1) killing a Brahmana, (2) drinking 
intoxicating liquors, (8) theft (4) committing adultery with the wife of 
a spiritual teacher, and (5) * associating with any one guilty of these 
crimes; Manu, XI, 55. 





B. “All his relations above specified 14 shall 
not have (their names) written on the pot-tickets and 
put into (the pot). 

C. “One who has been outcast for association 
(with low people) shall not, until he performs the expia- 
tory ceremonies, have (his name) chosen for the pot- 
ticket. 


*D. “One who is foolhardy, shall not 

have (his name) written on the pot-ticket to be put 
(into the pot). 

E. “One who has stolen the property of 
others shall not have (his name) written on the pot- 
ticket to be put (into the pot). 

E. “One who has taken forbidden dishes 
( ?) of any kind 1 5 and who has become pure by perform- 
ing the ghee expiation ( f ) 16 shall not to the end of his 

life have (his name) written on the pot-ticket to be put 
into (the pot) for the committees. 

G-. “One who has committed sins 

and has become pure by performing expiatory cere- 
monies ; 

H. “One who having been a village pest has 
become pure by performing expiatory ceremonies ; 

I. “One who is guilty of incest and has be- 
come pure by performing expiatory ceremonies; all 

34 This evidently refers to the foregoing enumeration of relations. 

is Manu (XI. 57). declares this as equivalent to drinking intoxicating 
liquor. 

16 Krtaprayaschitta is perhaps a mistake for ghrtaprayaschitta. Manu 
prescribes the drinking of hot ghee as an expiation for sins more than once; 
see. for instance, XI, 215. [This means one who has performed the pres* 
crlbed expiatory ceremonies. The Tbm. equivalent pr'di/aschittam — ieydu 
occurs in the some sense. — 8. X.] , 



these thus specified shall not, to the end of their lives, 
have (their names) written on the pot-ticket to he put 
into (the pot) for (any of the) committees.” 

(Lines 9 — 1 1.) . “Excluding all these, thus speci- 
fied, names shall be written for ^pot-tickets 7 in the 
thirty wards and each of the wards in these twelve 

streets (of Uttaramallur) shall prepare a separate 
covering ticket for (each of the) thirty wards bundled 
separately. (These packets'?) shall be put into a pot. 
When the pot-tickets have to he drawn, a full meeting 
of the great assembly 17 including the young and old 
(members), shall be convened. All the 1 temple priests 
'(nambimar), who happen to be in the village on the 
day, shall, without any exception whatever, be caused 
to be seated in the inner hall (where) tHo great 
assembly (meets). In the midst of the temple priests, 
one of them, who happens to be the eldest, shall stand 
up and lift that pot, looking upwards so ns to be seen by 
all people. One ward (i.e., the packet representing it) 
shall be taken out bv any young bov standing close, who 

q » ( 4 * 4 * * 

does not know what is inside, and shall be transferred 
to another (empty) pot and shaken. From this pot one 
ticket shall ho drawn (by the young bov?) and made 
over to the arbitrator (wndhy ft tilin'). While taking 
charge of the ticket thus given (to him), the arbitrator 
shall receive it on the palm of his hand with the five 
fingers open. Tie shall read out (the name on) the 
ticket thus received. The ticket read (by him) shall 
(also) be read out by all the priests present in the inner 

17 The assembly here gets the epithet tiruvaQiy&r, 'their majesties,* 
which is omitted In the translation. 

A— 31 
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hall. The name thus read out shall be put down (and 
accepted). Similarly one man shall be chosen for 
(each of) the thirty wards.” 

(Lines 1 1 — 13.)“ Of the thirty men thus chosen, 
those who had (previously), been on the ‘garden com- 
mittee ’ and on the ‘tank committee’, those who are ad- 
vanced in le aim inn*, and those who are advanced in age 
shall be chosen for the ‘annual committee’. 18 Of the 
rest, twelve shall be taken for the ‘garden committee’ 
and the remaining six shall form the r tank committee.’ 
These (last) two committees shall he chosen by showing 
the karat, 19 The great men of these three committees 
thus (chosen) for them shall hold office for full thre^ 
hundred and sixty days and (then) retire. When one 
wHo is on the committees is found guilty of (any) 
offence, he shall be removed (at once) . For appointing 
the committees after these have retired, the members of 
the ‘committee for supervision of .justice’ in the twelve 
streets (of TTttaramallur) shall convene an assembly 
( kuri ) 20 with the help of the arbitrator. The committees 
shall be appointed by drawing pot-tickets accord- 

ing to this order of settlement.” 


18 The accusative ramvatsarwtiriyaraiyum has to be taken in the 
sense of sa-mvatsara-variyar—dga. 

is Karai in Tamil means ‘stain, bank, shore, border, speech.* The 
expression harai-k&tti, which is here used, must he synonymous with 
karai-parittu in line'15. These two terms appear to denote some method 
of selection easier and shorter than the tedious one of pot-tickets des- 
cribed at length in the inscription. Perhaps they mean something like 
‘oral expression of opinion,’ which may be derived from the meaning 
‘speech,* given for the word karai by Winslow. [Kaml-kg,tti=by public 
announcement, as in Tolkfippiyam. 8. JT.J 

ao For this m ean ing of the word fcwfi see South-lnd. Inscs., Vol. IIJ, 
p. 17 ; compare also perungup In line 15, 
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(Lines 13 — 16). “For tlie 1 pancfoa-vara com- 
mittee ?2 1 and the 'gold committee \ names shall be 
written for pot-tickets in the thirty wards, thirty (pac- 
kets with) covering tickets shall ibe deposited (in a 
pot) and thirty pot-tickets shall be drawn (as pre- 
viously described). From (these) thirty {tickets), 
twelve men shall be selected. Six out of twelve (thus) 
chosen shall form the ‘gold committee ’ and the (remain- 
ing) six the ‘ pa/hchar-vara, committee/ When drawing 
pot-tickets for these (two) committees next year, the 
wards which have been already represented (during 
the year in question) on these committees shall be 
excluded and the selection made from the remaining 
wards by drawing the karai. 22 One who has ridden 
on an ass 23 and one who has committed forgery shall 
not have (his name) written on the pot-ticket to be 

put (into the pot) . ” 

“Any arbitrator who possesses honest earning! 
Shall write the accounts (of the village). No account- 
ant shall be appointed to that office again before he 

m Professor Kielhorn translates pancha-vdra by 'committee of five/ 
Ep. Ind,. Vol. V, p. 138. But as the number of members of this Committee is 
fixed at six Inter on in this inscription this translation cannot be accepted. 
Perhaps it supervised the five committees ( pancha-vdra ) of the village. It 
is possible that originally there were only five committees in a village and 
the work of these was supervised by the panchavara committee. In the- 
Telugu country it ap penis to have been a special honour to be placed on 
thiB committee and this honour was probably due to its supervising the 
work of the other committees. Later on, the number of village committees 
seems to hare been increased and there appear to be more than five com- 
mittees. Even after this alteration the original name pancha-v&ra-vdrtyam 
given to the supervising committee was probably retained unaltered. 

22 see note 3 Oh page 144. 

23 Riding on an ass is apparently a punishment for some offence. It 
is implied in Manu (XX, 202) that driving in a wagon drawn by an ass Is 
a Bin. 
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submits bis accounts 24 (for the period during which 
he was in office) to the great men of the big committee 
and (is declared) to have been honest. The accounts 
which one has been writing, he shall submit himself 
and no other accountant shall be chosen to close his 
accounts. ’ ' 


(Line 16). “Thus, from this year onwards, as 
long as the moon and the sun (endure), committees 
shall always be appointed by ‘pot-tickets’ alone. To 
this effect was the royal letter received and shown (to 
us), graciously issued by the lord of gods, the emperor, 
one who is fond ol' learned men, the wrestler with ele- 
phants, the crest jewel of heroes, whose acts (i.e., gifts) 
(resemble those of) the celestial tree, the glorious* 
Parakesarivarman. ’ 1 


(Lines 16—17.) ‘ k At the royal command Karan- 
jai Kondaya-kramavitta-bhalVan alias Somasiperumau 
of Wrivanganagar in Purangarambai-natju 25 (a dis- 
trict,) of the (Jiiola country sat with (us) and thus 
caused 2 0 (this settlement), to be made.” 


(Lines 17 — 16.) ‘‘We, the (members of the), 

assembly of 1) ttarameruchaturvedimangalam, made 
(this; settlement for the prosperity of our village in 
order that wicked men may perish and the rest may 
prosper.” • 


2 i The word kanakicu is unnecessarily repeated after fcdtfo ih line 16. 

tOui of three,' the middle repetition goes with assembly, meaning assembly 
for accounts. S. if.] 

nr> According to the large Leyden plates 4 which also mention Vanga* 
hagar (1. 1411’.), this district belonged to Animolld6vn-va]an&du. 

ac The later settlement appears to have been actually drawn up by th« 
king’s officer and formally accepted by the assembly. 
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At the order of the great men sitting in the 
assembly, I, the arbitrator Kadadippottan 6ivakkuri- 
Rajamallamangalapriyan thus wrote the settlement. 

V. VENKAYYA. 

[These valuable documents are reproduced above 
the late Rao Bahadur V. V enkayya published them . 
revised edition of these is in course of publication by 
me in the Epigraphia Indica .] 



LECTURE VI. 


The General Extent of the Chola Empire a/nd the Divi- 
sions Constituting the Empire . 

The rural administration pictured above from the 
disjecta membra of details collected from the large 
number of inscriptions of the Cholas that are still 
available to us for study, is likely to be taken, as it has 
often been, as applicable only to comparatively small 
kingdoms with a narrow extent, and unsuitable to 
larger areas and the vaster extent of territory which 
usually constitute kingdoms and empires in modem 
times. The differences in extent and area of the political 
units constituting empires and kingdoms in modern 
times have the advantage in these particulars; but it 
can be said justifiably to be due to the annihilation of 
distance by the application of steam and electricity 
rather than to anything peculiar to the character of 
> modem political institutions. Even so, the Chola empire 
' in its greatest extent comprised a vast area, not insigni- 
: ficant even from the modem point of view. It may be 
said roughly to have comprised within it the whole of 
vthe present day Madras Presidency excepting the 
[ regions of North Malabar and South Kanara on the one 
|i side and the hilly parts, commonly called Malnad, of 
\ Mysore. This even for a modem kingdom would be 
"regarded as a comparatively large extent notwithstand- 
ing the fact that means of communication have im- 
proved beyond all proportion. Having regard to the 
times therefore and the means of communication avail- 



able, the Chola empire may be "described as vast in 

extent, and prosperous and efficient from the point of 
view of the character of its administration. A success- 
ful rural administration of a vast empire conducive to 
the prosperity of the people on the one side, and to the 
building up of the resources of the G-ovemment on the 
other, must be judged a satisfactory political organisa- 
tion for the attainment of the highest ends of the 
existence of a state. 

This empire was well divided into provinces and 
divisions, and territorial units of a smaller character on 
quite an intelligible and rational scale. No effort was 
apparently made to divide the empire into divisions of 
any geometrically or arithmetically perfect divisions 
as was attempted by revolutionary France. The divi- 
sions here followed the divisions of history, and the 
provinces mainly were the older politieal divisions ot 
kingdoms, and eontinued as such or were given new 
names, though the old designations were still retained 
alternatively as a matter of convenience. But even in 
a comparatively small particular as that when the name 
was altered and a new title was actually given to a divi- 
sion, the practice, when references were made to these, 
was to give the older and the newer name together in 
formal documents, indicating a respect for the conser- 
vative habits of the people and a care to avoid confusion 
in transactions connected with them. 

Of this extent of the Chola empire, the portion 

extending from Nellore to as far as Vizianagaram, per- 
haps even a little farther north, had a long anterior 
history. The Chalukya viceroyalty constituted in the 
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seventh century under the great .Western Chftlukya 
ruler Pulikesin, became the Eastern Chalukya king- 
dom when the early Chalukyas of the West were 
overthrown by the Rashtralriitas in the middle of the 
eighth century. ^Thereafter it continued as an indepen- 
dent kingdom and retained that position even under the 
Oholas when Raj a raj a brought it under his authority 
by treaty, the arrangement being sealed by a marriage 
alliance between the two royal families. The political 
subordination of this northern division is in evidence in 
the freedom with which the Cholas were able to march 
through their territory to the extreme north, and 
otherwise deal with them as though they constituted an 
integral part of the empire. The rest of the territory 
under the Cholas had become more thoroughly incorpo- 
rated in the empire, and constituted the larger divisions 
generally called Mandalam. The Chola empire con- 

* s i s 

sisted of the Tonda mandalam, which had th'e alter- 

* ' * . i * 

ihative name Javamkondasolamandaiam, Solamanda- 

f • • •• # / it i» 

lam itself, Pandiyamandalam with' various other names 
at different times, Kongu-Mandalam, and Malai Nadu, 
Gnngappadi, Nulambappadi, which was otherwise 
called Nikarili Solappadi and even Ilam (Ceylon), 
which had the name Mummudisola Mandalam. The 

a • # m 

first of these main divisions constituted the territory 
dependent upon Kanchl when it was a kingdom ; the Test 
the Chola country proper, the territory of the Pandyas 
with their capital at Madura, the Kongu country with 
its capital at Kariir, the Malabar country of British 
Malabar, Travancore and Cochin; a considerable part 
of south Mysore went by the old name Gangappadi ; east 
Mysore Dr the Ganga country, sometimes called Ganga- 





mandalam, otherwise Nik'arilisola Mandalam and 

Ceylon or Mummudisola Mandalam; these were the 

larger divisions or provinces that constituted the empire. 

Each one of these provinces or Mandalams was divided 

into smaller divisions, which in the Choi a, Pandya and 

even other countries generally went by the name 

Kottam ( Ghost a) following the older division that 

prevailed in the Tondamandalam country previous to 

the age of the CHola ascendancy, this territory having 

been divided into 24 kottams commanded bv as manv 

* • • 1 

fortresses. Below these was the smaller division, some- 
thing between the district and the taluk of modem 
times, which went bv the plain name Nadu. A sub- 

7 ‘ S Vl 1 < "»»«** 

division of this Nadu was the rural unit consisting of 
single townships where townships of importance were 
concerned. But more often rural areas, were divided 
into groups of villages, of whieh perhaps the larger ot 
the more important township constituted the eentre or 
headquarters, and the rest of the group dependent 
thereon as it were, hut enjoying the same rights as the 
central township. 

On the general lines indicated above, the Chola 
administration under Rajaraja consisted of seven divi- 
sions, and as many as about five smaller divisions not 
exactly on a footing with the main divisions. Each one 
one of these main divisions, corresponding to the major 
provinces indicated above, was sub-divided and divided 
again. For instance, Chola Mandalam proper consisted 
of nine divisions, perhaps about as big as our modem 
districts, and each one of these divisions contained as 
many as ten or eleven, and in one case, 22 smaller divi- 

A-3? 
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sions which" have come flown to us. It must he remem- 
bered that we are not taking the information from any 
complete official register maintained at the/ head- 
quarters. Unfortunately not a single one of these docu- 
ments has come flown to us. We have to collect our 
information only from chance remnants, and we ought 
not therefore to generalise too quickly from the infor- 
mation available to us. Another division shows as 
many as 17 sub-divisions, so that it is not at, all likely 
that the divisions of which we gain our knowledge from 
the scraps of information that have survived to our 
times is complete in any one case. But the general 
impression that these give us is that they were divided 
into manageable divisions of a systematic character, 
more or less equal in extent and consisting similarly of 
a number of sub-divisions not widely different so as to 
assure efficiency of control by the supervising officers 
of the divisions. Having regard to the fact that, im- 
perfect as the information that has come flown to us 
is, there is evidence of a systematic organisation, we 
have to take it that the more mechanical divisions and 
the responsibilities that they involved were made as far 
as may be equal. Without attempting to be more com- 
plete, where such completeness is impossible, we may 
say that the general organisation in the matter of divi- 
sions and sub-divisions was much about the same that 
we are accustomed to in modem times. But when we 
come to surveys and land measurements, and the appor- 
tionment of land for purposes of culvation, we do find 
the details carried so far as to indicate a minuteness of 
organisation for revenue administration that the .pre- 
sumption that the administration was highly organised 
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generally, would not be far from the truth. 

» 

■It is on such a division of the rural localities that 
the general administration was based and the very back- 
bone of that general administration was in the admi- 
nistration of the rural localities. It is in this depart- 
ment of the administration that the rulers of Tamil 
India show themselves at their best in the completeness 
with which they carried the devolution of power, which 
amounted to the people being left to administer their 
own affairs in the best interests of the communities 
occupying the localities concerned. As we have seen 
above, the administration, such as it was, was carried on 
practically by the people subject in the last resort- to 
control by divisional governments, and the government 
at head-quarters ; but even where the control was exer- 
cised, it was exercised with the willing co-operation of 
the people, so that the difference between self-govern- 
ment and the government by an administrative organi- 
sation placed over them can hardly be said to have been 
felt at all. It is to carry on this rural administration 
that an administrative .practice has been growing, which 
had reached a stage under the early Cholas, that the 
practice might be gathered together in a set of rules, 
and probably the circulars of Parantaka referred to 
above were circulars, which had this particular object 
in view. The laying down of the rules therefore is not 
necessarily the beginning. It is much rather in an 
advanced stage of that administration that the practice 
got to be generalised by prescribing the rules of general 
application for purposes of use in new localities and 
for the attainment of a certain amount of uniformity. 
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That the rules Jaid down for elections, etc., by Paran- 
taka I, were generally acted up to after their issue may 
be taken for granted from the several details we get in 
a large number of records of the period following. For 
a specific instance however, we might refer to No. 583 
of the epigraphist ’s collection for 1904 bearing date 
equivalent to A. D. 1234-35. This records the dismissal 
of the village accountant and the debarring of all his 
relations from holding office, almost on the lines indi- 
cated in the documents embodying the rules. It was 
not always that matters were allowed to go so far be- 
fore royal intervention was called for. There are many 
other instances on record of intervention by superior 
authority for various items, and there seems to have 
been general accord between the authority at head- 
quarters and his subordinates in the provinces on one 
side, and the assembly which administered with autono- 
mous powers on the other. Among the large number of 
records that have come down to us, we do not hear* of 
cases in which the intervention of the authority of the 
one party was resented by the other, although we have 
Lu stances of a large number of cases of interventions in 
various forms taking place. W e may refer to some of 
them which are typical of the power of intervention that 
the central authority exercised over the government 
of rural areas in the provinces. 

In regard to the general method of carrying on 
business at the head-quarters, we may take the following 
as a general statement of the position. U sually matters 
relating to the provincial administration, or, as a 
matter of fact, all matters relating to administration 
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generally were brought to the notice of the king, or the 
emperor for the time being, by a particular officer, 
whose function it was to do so. This was the case 
whether the emperors were in their capitals, or out in 
camp in the course of their progresses through the 
dominions. The records that have come down to us 
usually state it that the emperor was seated in a parti- 
cular part of the palace, which is carefully mentioned, 
when the royal Secretary, as he is called, an officer cor- 
responding to the Private Secretaries of modem times, 
brought up the matter which required royal orders. 
When the matter came up in the final state after the 
necessary enquiries and investigations had been made, 
the king issued his orders Jjy ward of mouth ^f ter heals, 
ing the documents read out to him. Particularly when 
he was out in camp and matters of dispute came to him, 
he generally made arrangements for holding an 
enquiry j the parties concerned were summoned and 
enquiries were made, which apparently were recorded, 
and he issued orders then and there, or on a subsequent 
occasion when the matter was formally brought up 
before him by the Secretary. I n ever y case, the verbal 
orders of the king were put in writing by the Private. 
Secretary, whose function it was to take down the or dura 
of the ki rig. This officer went by the name Tiruvayk-^ 
kelvi (the one~ that heard the' order issuing froitt/JEe 
mouth of the king). The order was passed on to the 
department presided over by an officer who is called 
Yidai-Adhikari, the officer whose function it was to 
issue orders, in other words the head of the office of 
issue! But before orders even of the king could issue, 
and when it was ready for issue in this department, it 
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had to be submitted, probably to a council, and, in 
token of such submission, had to be approved and 
counter-signed by two officers of importance, namely, 
a high dignitary, Pemmdarcm, called Irayiravan Palla- 
vayyan in the days of Rajaraja and his son, and the 
Chief Secretary, Olai Nayakam, and then it was issued 
to the party concerned through the provincial office. It 
was received at the head-quarters of the provincial 
governor, dealt with by his office in a manner almost 
similar, and from there issued to the particular* party 
concerned. 

This would perhaps be best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing extract taken from one of the Karur inscrip- 
tions, which gives the details more or less fully and 
perhaps exhibits the procedure clearly. ‘Being gra- 
ciously seated in the royal bathing hall within the palace 
at Oangaikonda Solapurain (the king) granted with 
libations of water, the village of Pakkur in Yengala 
nadu, a district of Adhira j ara j amandalam, (and) was 
pleased to order that this village, excluding the tax- 
paying lands in the possession of the ryots, should 
become tax-free temple land from (the year) which was 
opposite to the third year (of his reign) including 
revenue, taxes, small tolls, eluvai, ugavai, the three lines 
called mahrupadu, dandam, kurram, everywhere where 
the iguana runs, the tortoise crawls, an ant-hill rises 
and sprouts grow, the grass for the calves and the 
lands enjoyed in full by the great village; that (this 
village) should pay to (the Cod) Mahadeva of Tiru- 
vanilai (temple) at Karuvur in the same nadu, the 
Revenue hitherto paid by this village, namely 303J 
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Jcalmju and one and one-twentieth's manjddi of gold; 
and 3,531 kalam, 1 tuni of paddy, and that this village 
should be entered in the revenue register (vari) as tax- 
free temple land from this year forward. 

‘Accordingly the Royal Secretary, Van a van Palla- 
varaiyan, the lord of Tali Ti ruppanangadu and the lord 
of Nerivavil in Panaiyur nadu, a district of Kshtriya 
dikhamani’ valanadu, having written that, the kinsr had 
been pleased to order (thus), and the Chief Secretary, 
Achchudan Ra.iarajan alias Tondnman, the citizen 

^ as Ra.iarajaBrahmadhirajan, Arai- 
van Virarajendra Mangalapperaraivan having unani- 
mously approved (of this document), Virabhadran 
Tillaividangan alias Villavan Rajarajan ordered, “Let 
it be entered in our register in accordance with intima- 
tion received.” In accordance with this order there 
was a meeting of a number of members, but here the 
record of their deliberations is unfortunately oblite- 
rated. ‘Our revenue officers having entered (this) in 
the revenue register in accordance with the royal order 
let it be engraved upon copper and on stone (that this 
village was given) as tax -free temple land to the God 
Mahadeva of Tiruvanilni temple for the expenses of 
burnt-offerings, oblations and worship . n 

That was the ordinary way in which the govern- 
ment at head-quarters took note of what was taking 
place in the distance, sanctioning that which deserved 
to be sanctioned, examining that which had to be exa- 
mined, and issuing final orders one way or another after 

1 Ancient India, pp. 177-8; S. I. I. Ill, pp. 38-9;, Ft. i, No. 20. 
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satisfactory examination. An inscription known as 
the Madras Mnseum Plates 1 of the sixteenth year of 
IJttamachola, the uncle of Rajaraja, shows the details 
of this procedure even more clearly. The matter re- 
lated to a deposit of 200 pieces of gold with two sections 
of weavers in Kan chi for certain services to the temple. 
The king was seated in the royal palace at Kachipedu, 
in the decorated hall on the southern side of it. The 
Adhikari of the locality, or the governor of the place, 
by name Aola Miivenda Velan begged that orders may be 
vouchsafed in regard to the disposal of the revenues 
to the temple of Vishnu at ITragam in the town of 
Kachipedu. The revenues under reference refer to 
taxes upon articles sold by weight and articles sold by 
measure as well as the various other incomes accruing 
to the temple from lands purchased in the ward Tundu- 
nukkacheri of the same town as well as sums of money 
laid out at interest. The incomes accruing from these 
various items had not been budgeted for various pur- 
poses, and the request was that orders might issue in 
regard to the matter. The king ordered that the said 
officer himself might frame the budget for the necessary 
distribution and that the carrying out of this 
arrangement may be left to the inhabitants of 
two wards of the town by name Kambulampadi 

and Atimanappadi. In accordance with the dis- 

& 

position thus made by that said officer, as set down 
in writing on stone, the order was given effect to as 
from the 22nd year of the king Ko Parakesari Varman. 
The first item of this arrangement was that the Sabhas 
of Kuram and Ariyar Perumbakkam who had been lent 

i 8. I. I. III. Ft 1U* No. 128; pp. 286. 





£50 gold hdkmju Ea'd every year to measure out, by way 
of interest, 500 kadi by the golden measure of 8 nalis in 
use in the village; (2) the Sabha of Ulaiyur, accord- 
ing to the document set out in a stone inscription, for 
the fifty kalcmju of gold that they received, had to mea- 
sure out 150 kadi' of paddy as interest; (3) in accord- 
ance with the record placed upon stone, the Sabha of 
Olukkaippakkam for the 24 kalanju of gold that they 
had received, had to pay annually four kalanju, four 
manjddi of gold. The total income thus derived was 
appropriated for the various services to the temple. 
The whole of the details are given here for the daily, 
periodical, and annual requirements of the temple in all 
their variety. But there is one point which may be of 
interest to note in this whole list. Provision seems to 


have been made for the supply of oil by one quarter of 
the town whicH went by the name ^olaniymam ; two 
communities of people named Tolacheviyar (those 
whose ears were not bored), and Elakkaiyar (those 
whose hands never accepted anything in gift) who had 


to supply something to 


the temple had completely 


vanished from the locality. What they had to do was 


allowed to be done by those that had occupied the parti- 
cular ward from outside. These had to supply at the 


rate of one noli and one ulakku of oil, and two nalis of 

•• •• 

rice per house per month. In lieu of these services that 
they were asked to render, they were to be freed from 
all kinds of dues that they would have had otherwise 


to pay to the town. This arrangement was finally put 
into force as from the 18th year, obviously of Uttama- 
chola, in accordance with the arrangement made by the 
citizens of Kachipedu, In accordance therewith, this 


A— 33 
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God is to accept these dues as 'detailed above. The 
people of this ward were to maintain the accounts of 
the temple, and the man that was in charge of the 
accounts was to draw one kurimi of paddy every day, 
and two kalanju of gold every year as remuneration. 
Then follows the arrangement for certain other services 
to the temple annually. 


Whatever of defects there may be in the admini- 
tration of the affairs of the temple were to be supervised 
by the 18 N attar, whose “orders in regard to the matter 
Shall be final. ” The accounts of this temple were to be 
audited annually as soon as the festival Should be over 
by the mayor of this town, those that were in charge of 
the annual management and the inhabitants of the two 
wards of firruvalicheri and Kanjakalpadi jointly. The 
inhabitants of the two last wards were to take the funds 
from the temple treasury and make the necessary 
arrangements for carrying out the details of this settle- 
ment. The assembly of the whole town was to control 
those that superintended the management of the temple, 
those whose function it was to keep guard over the 
temple and those who had to maintain the accounts of 
the temple. They were to see that the temple was not 
taxed by the authorities. In case they should not be able 
to obtain the services of a proper Nambi (a temple 
priest) for conducting the puja (worship) of the temple, 
they were to appoint instead a Brahman well versed in 
the Veda. Having been thus ordered by those in autho- 
rity, the madhyasta of Vlrappa<Ji of this city by name 
Mangaladittan of “the forty-eight thousand” wrote 
out this proclamation, 



In this important document, which runs through all 
the details of the administration of a temple, by no means 
a new foundation, we find the intervention of the king 
is called for by the officer responsible as for as we could 
make out from the document, on his own initiative; 
and the king accepts the invitation of the officer to lay 
down a scheme, as it were, of arrangements for the 
conduct of the affairs of the temple throughout the year. 
He does it, however, through the officer himself, and the 
arrangement has reference to various details, which 
affect ail the departments of temple administration and 
of the people or the bodies who had the conduct of the 
ordinary temple business throughout the year. The 
intervention there of royal authority seems to have been 
free and unfettered, and notwithstanding this freedom 
of intervention, we see that the various bodies who had 
the government of the locality in its various departments 
are invoked to do whatever comes within their purview 
and in their particular department, although the ar- 
rangement is prescribed by royal authority. There is no 
exhibition of jealousy on one side, or undue interference 

on the other. Royal authority does come in as a matter 
of course, but seems to operate with due regard to the 
susceptibilities of the local authorities, and nothing is 
done except through the particular branch of the local 
authority. 

Another record 1 relating apparently to the reign of 
the same ruler, Uttamachola, is of very great importance 
as throwing light on another side of the administrative 
organisation of the Chola empire in its earlier days. 

1 S. L 1. Vol. HI, Part iii, No. 128. 
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4)his refers to a gift that was made to the temple of 
Tirumalpuram (Tirumalperu) made in the 2!.st and 
22nd years of the Chola king who died at Tontjiaiman- 
Arrur. This grant refers to lands in Simyayrur 
belonging to Manayilnadu of Manayilkkottam and 
brought in an annual revenue of 

1. Puravu, 3,000 kadi 

2. Iravu, 561 kadi 

3. Gold, 26J kalanju, 1 manjadi. 


This land which belonged to one Sahgappadikilan was 
purchased from him, and his ownership rights were 
transferred accordingly. The grant was actually made 
in the 21st year of the ruler, Tondaimmi-Arrui - tunj ina 
Deva, and the land was made over in the 22nd year after 
the boundaries were marked in the usual ceremonial 


fashion. The whole of this grant was made a Brdhma- 
deya gift and was entrusted to the Sabha of Pudup- 
pakkam, itself a JJraJimadeya village belonging to 
Puiusainadu in Manavirkottam. This transaction had 
soinenow failed to be entered in the register of tax 
paying lands. This omission was rectified in the fourth 
year of Parakesarivarman, who captured Madura and 
(jeylon, Parantaka 1. It was allowed to continue in 
possession of the JSabha at Puduppakkam as before, 
and the ISabka was paying the said quantity of paddy 
and the amount of gold accordingly. Por some reason 


or other, the Sabka of Puduppakkam ceased to make 
these payments from the 36th year of Parantaka 1, but 
Continued to be in the enjoyment of the land all the same. 
A complaint was preferred pointing' out this unjust 
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misappropriation by the Devakarmis (those in temple 
service), Upnaligai Udaiyar (those in charge of the 
sanctum of the temple), and the Panmahesvaras, the 
Saiva Brahmans of the locality to the king. The king 
happened to be in camp at the time in Kacchippedu, the 
modern Conjeevaram, and was at the time in the ground 
floor of the golden hall of his palace. Sola Muvenda 
Velan, having heard the complaint of these people com- 
municated it to the king. The king immediately 
summoned these three bodies connected with the 
management of the temple at Tirumalpuram, as also 
the Sabha at Puduppakkam against whom the com- 
plaint was made. On enquiry and investigation it was 
discovered that the Sabha of Puduppakkam was guilty 
of having misappropriated this property, which once 
belonged to S augappadikilan, and which had been made 
over to the temple in the manner tu oi ; ibed above. The 
king ordered accordingly, that the Sabha of Pudup- 
pakkam be fined by being made to pay annually a 
Puravu of 3,000 kadi of paddy upon the land which be- 
longed to JSangappadi kilan, and which had been trans- 
formed into a gift to the temple, as from the fourteenth 
year of his reign, the land being made over to them as a 
Brahmadeyam. They were* also made to pay on the 
same land what they have had till then to pay under the 
arrangements originally made, of puravu, 3000 kadi, 
iravu 561 kadi and gold 26J kalanju and 1 manjddi, in 
all making a total payment from them on the land, 
which once belonged to Sangappddikilan of puravu 
6,000 kadi, iravu 561 kadi and gold 26J kalanju and 1 
tmnjddi This was to be entered in the tax register as 
a Devaddna and Brahmadcya, free from the payment of 
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taxes to the government. It was so ordered by the 
king, and the superintendent of the audit department, 
Parakesari Muvendavelan, the President (Tam. Nadu- 
vimkkai — Sans. Madhyasta), Trayambaka Bhatta; 
the 6ola Mttvendavelan, having been the Agiiapti and 
recorder of the verbal orders of the king, the Secre- 
tary Annattur Udaiyan, the Uttara Mantri Bhatta- 
lakan, wrote out the order. The chief Secretary Sola 
Muvendavelan accepted it. The supervisor of our 
affairs Parakesari Muvendavejan ordered that it may 
be entered in the tax register according to this order. 
A certain number of officers were present and were 
witnesses to this order which was promulgated as from 
the 218th day of the fourteenth year of the reign. 

The officers that were present and the procedure 
that was actually adopted for recording and carrying 
out the order are of considerable importance as giving 
us an idea of the actual staff at the headquarters and 
their methods of work. When the order was actually 
passed and taken down as above, the necessary entry was 
made in the accounts and arrangements made for the 
conveyance of the land as Devadcma and Brahniadeya to 

4 

the inhabitants of Pudupakkam. The officers that 
were present are noted below, and they constitute what 
is generally called in these inscriptions the Udan- 
kuttam, which would mean literally the body of officers 
in immediate attendance, corresponding to the Amatya 
Parishad or the Mantri Parishcui of Sanskrit writers. 
These were (1) Puravuvari Sembivan Uttar amantri 
alias Tandipudi, the headman (talaimakan) of Irai- 
y&nkudi, (2) Adigal Nakkan, the headman (Kilavan) 
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of Pawattiri, (3) Udayadivakaran (a native of) Pera- 
raisiir, (4) Virabharana Muvendavelan alias Venran 
Karpagam of Kalanivayil, (5) the Yaripottagarn Tali 
Sandirasekaran the headman of Tirunalfir, (6) the 

Mukavetti Araiyan of Palanakkudi, (7) Adigal 

Virasolan of ViHar, (8) Pangan Kadamban of Irai- 
yanseri, (9) Krishnan Rajadittan of Mukkurumbu, 
(10) Ninran Nakkan of 6attanur, (11) the 
Puravuvari of Tondainadu, (2) Araiyan Sivak- 
kolundu of 6irugudi, (13) Kunradi Tiruppori 
of $embakkam, (14) the V arippo ttdkahk analcku 

Tali ' of (Me)-Naranamangalam. (15) 

Paranjodi Paftalagan of Nerkuhram, (16) the Variyil- 
?du 6u varan Rattan of IJdaiyfir and (17) the Pattolai 
Rajavijayabharanan of Kurichchi, — being present 1 
They form a body of seventeen officers in this 
instance and the offices mentioned are (1) 
Puravuvari, the head of the Department of 
Survey and Settlement; (2) Kilavan of Pav- 
vattiri, the headman ; (3) Varipottakam, the keeper of 
the tax register; (4) the Mukhavetti, the Directing 
Officer or head of village watch ; (5) the Puravuvari, 
Settlement Officer, of Tondainadu ; (6) Varippottaka- 
kanakku, the head accountant of the revenue depart- 
ment; (7) Variyil-idu, the officer in charge of entry 
into the revenue register of actual collection, 
and (8) the Pattolai, the writer of despatches. 
Besides these eight officials there were nine 
others present, who must have been acting as 
members of council holding no office or portfolio in 


1 S. I.I. Vol. in, Part III, p. 292-293, 
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the a'dmini stration. Of tKese Puravuvari as lias been 
already explained is the register of holdings, and appa- 
rently there was a general officer at headquarters, as 
also officers of that department for each division as the 
two happen to he mentioned Here. There is one head- 
man mentioned here, the headman of Pawattiri. 
Pawattiri must have been not far from Gudur in the 
Nellore District, and why that particular headman was 
present on this particular occasion is not explained to 
us. Pawattiri was of course included in Tondai-nadu. 

m ♦ 

Probably he was there at headquarters on business, and 
was present at the time that this actual order happened 
to be issued. He could not be regarded as a regular 
member of council. Then there is the V ari-Pottaka/m, 
that is the tax-register. The two, Puravu-vari and 
vari-pottaham, were apparently separate registers and 
there were two separate departments for these. The 
bearing of this is to be clearly understood. Puravu 
is a term that had remained so far unexplained. It means 
actually, as some of the recently published inscriptions 1 
make it clear, an individual holding consisting of a 
number of plots of land scattered over various large 
fields in a particular village, constituting the Holding of 
one man, or one property, and forming a single item of 
taxable land. The register of holdings, therefore, 
would naturally contain details as to what constituted 
each holding and to what payment it was liable ; whereas 
the other is a department which had reference to the 
actual revenue paid and maintained a register record- 
ing in it the actual revenue, to which a holding was 
liable as ascertained by the actual area cultivated, which 

l S. I. I. Nos. 346, 348, ftc. 
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may be more or less, owing to various causes, than the 
measurement noted in the Puravu register. Some 
bits may lie uncultivated; some bits may have 
lands added to them by reclamation; some bits 
which had not been brought under cultivation for 
one reason or another when the survey was actually 
made, may have been brought under cultivation. These 
were several reasons that brought about a variation of 
the actual cultivated holding from the holding as regis- 
tered in the general register of holdings. Hence it is 
that this had to be treated separately, and a separate 
department maintained for it. When we come to the 
third division, VariftJcmakku, perhaps we have here 
another department, which maintained the register of 
land revenue collected, and yet to be collected, from 
each separate holding. Then comes the fourth depart- 
ment, V ariyil, idu, whose function must have been the 
posting of the register of revenue paid by noting down 
against each holding the actual payment made. Thus 
we come upon four separate departments of revenue 
accounts. The others concerned are the officer in 
charge of the king’s affairs, perhaps corresponding to a 
revenue commissioner; then the other that is called 
arbitrator (a kind of chairman), whose function it was 
perhaps to see to the adjustment of dues whenever they 
should arise, or otherwise to see to it that the various 
departments worked in proper co-operation. There 
must have been undoubtedly the Chief Secretary and 


the Secretary ; the Secretary’s function was to submit 
papers and obtain orders, the Chief Secretary main- 


taining a supervising control over all official transac- 
tions that took place. Others present are mere wit- 


A-3i 
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nesses to tKe transaction and no more. This was tfie 
position at the headquarters of the sovereign generally 
as other records make it clear, and in this case, he hap- 
pened to be in camp away from the headquarters, the 
only difference between this and the headquarters being 
perhaps a smaller staff here than at headquarters. The 
other possible difference would be that the persons 
other than the officials here present would be naturally 
different, and it may be perhaps in larger number at 
the capital. 

The first extract made above gives an idea that the 
provincial government was constituted almost like the 
headquarters government with perhaps a compara- 
tively smaller staff. It will be clear from the extract 
that the provincial government acts the part of an 
intermediary between the headquarters and the locality 
concerned, and has otherwise no particular character of 
its own. The headquarters government exercises 
poweT in revenue administration not as an external 
authority whose intervention is called, but as an autho- 
rity whose function it is to exercise the power. The 
fact of its exercise through the local authority, however, 
clearly indicates that it is a devolution of power. The 
headquarters government, or the king, handing over 
the authority to the village assembly, various matters of 
the administration connected with the locality in ful- 
ness, and seeing to it that the power that was thus 
devolved was not unnecessarily interfered with either 
by himself, or by his provincial officials. This has 
reference so far only to the administration in the 
revenue department and departments allied to it. 
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Even so, the genuine co-operative spirit and the 
complete cordiality with which decisions were accepted, 
though usually the case, it would not be in keeping with 
facts to assume, prevailed in every case. Differences 
there were, and sometimes acute differences. Official 
orders and arrangements were not always carried 
out with alacrity for one reason or another, and led 
necessarily to a certain amount of acerbity. But even 
. here there is hardly evidence of any inclination to call 
into question the good faith on the one side as well as 
the other, which would exhibit want of confidence and is 
fruitful of trouble in consequence. Two typical in- 
stances may be given here of how such shortcomings in 
the administration were met. The first instance is that 
of an omission like the one previously recounted, per- 
haps graver in point of the interests involved. This 
is on record in an inscription of Vlrarajendra, and is 
dated in his fifth year, which would give us a 
date a.i>. 1067. It comes from Tirumukkudal, 1 
and has reference to a grant to the great temple 
of Yishnu in the village. "While the emperor 
was seated on the throne called Rajendrachola 
Mavali Yanarajan in his palace at Gangaikondacholan, 
eight of his executive officers submitted the following 
report to him; Seventy-five kedanju of gold which the 
residents of Vayalaikkavur, a Devaddna village of the 
temple of Mahavishgu at Tirumukkudal, used to pay 
for the &ttia of the temple (school or hospital), had been 
stopped since the second year “of the king who con- 
quered Iraftapadi 7J lacs (the territory of the Chaluk- 
yas), saw the back of Ahavamaila twice ion the field 

1 No. 186 of Appendix B, 1916. 
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of battle), and brought peace and prosperity to the 
world. ’ ’ The king referred to in this statement is the 
immediate predecessor of Virarajendra, and hi6 second 
year would mean about a.d. 1057, that is, just about ten 
years before the date of the report. The king 
on hearing the report issued orders granting, 
as a rent free temple gift, land yielding the 
75 kalanju mentioned above. He added to this 
the taxes of the village, viz., Vayalaikkavur, 
amounting to 72 kalanju and 9 manjadi including all 
taxes, and therefore constituting a total incidence of 
revenue upon the village of 147 kalanju and 9 manjadi in 
gold. The taxes are put together in various groups. 
One class Kiliraippdttam (minor taxes or dues) in- 
cluding urkalmiju (the gold to be paid to the township, 
or for the township), Ktm,drakachchcmam (seems to be 
a tax in gold to be paid to the prince, or something like 
that), Va^nar-parai (the stone of the washerman, per- 
haps a professional tax on the washerman using the 
stone for washing), T attar pdttam (a tax on smiths, 
silver smiths in particular and other such fee). The 
other taxes following are not given a distinct name, but 
perhaps we shall have to classify them as mel-irai as 
opposed to the kll-irai, the major demands, viz., one 
Velikkasu (that is the kdsu or gold piece that had to be 
paid on each veli of land) , Tinged Meramu (something 
that had to be paid every month), M uttu-Avanam 
(which literally means of course the pearl market or 
bazaar, which may mean a tax upon the jewellery in the 
shops) , Tarippudavai, the sari on the loom that perhaps 
means a tax levied on each cloth for women as it was 
completed on the loom). The next V alangal-I dangai 
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Maganmai (a sort of poll-tax upon tlie right hand and 
the left hand castes), Dasavandam (the tenth tax) ; this 
seems to be the ten per cent, market dues on 
things brought and sold in the market. Madaiklcaiu 
seems to be a seniorage due upon coins, madai meaning 
a gold coin ; and the last item mentioned here is Yira- 
ielai, the cloth of the warrior, whatever that may 
signify. So then what the order did was not merely to 
rectify the omission by restoring the gift of whatever 
was collected upon land under cultivation, but it was 
also made to include the royal dues other than land 
revenue, pure and 'simple. That is the first point to 
note. 

The second point is that the fact of the omission 

was brought to the notice of the king by his eight offi- 
cers, whoever they be. How was this the function of 
the eight officers? The details of procedure do not 
happen to be given to us in the inscription. From what 
we know from other records generally, it would seem 
that the matter about which complaint had been made 
and the proceedings in regard to which must have been 
initiated, must have arisen either by a complaint, from 
the locality, or the temple concerned, or by a report of 
the auditing officer on the occasion of his investigation 
into the accounts of the temple. In this case, it rather 
seems to be perhaps the result of a complaint by th<e 
temple management, as an auditor could not have taken 
ten years to discover it. Whichever way it came, the 
matter seems to have concerned eight departments each 
of which had to look in and examine as to the truth of 
the facts, and when on such examination they found the 



allegations true, they apparently submitted a joiht 
report that the facts were as stated. This implies the 
following procedure. A complaint was made and in- 
vestigation in all its details was ordered. The investi- 
gation was undertaken by the department directly con- 
cerned, certified to as correct by the auditing depart- 
ments and ultimately the report was agreed to by all the 
departments concerned directly or indirectly and in one 
way or another with the transaction. The eight depart- 
ments therefore would be represented by their heads, 
and they would be chiefly departments associated with 
the revenue, accounts and perhaps ‘local government 
also. Once the matter had been brought to the notice 
of the king in that complete form in which it seems to 
have been, there remained nothing for the king to do 
except to pass orders and he passed orders accordingly, 
the order consisting of course of two parts. The first 
part is the restoration of the grant, and the next is an 
additional grant; this was to make up the inadequacy 
of the original grant to meet the expenses of the temple. 
The need for the additional grant is not clear unless it 
be that, in the course of the investigation, it was dis- 
covered that the 75 kalanju granted was not adequate to 
meet the requirements of the service for which the grant 
was originally made, and the need having been felt for 
an addition to this, nothing better could have been done 
than to have transferred the whole of the revenues of the 
village to the temple instead of a part, as it had hitherto 
been. As the inscription itself puts it, the original grant 
of the 75 kulmju, the amount according to the Vari- 
pottakam, the tax register, was restored ; and to it was 
added the other incomes coming into the register of 



land taxes, the miscellaneous taxes, &c. The totalised 
revenue from these was asked to be added as registered 
and gathered up together in another department, which 
is named adangnl, the total of revenue demands upon 
the particular village. In other words the land revenue 
of the particular village, and the other miscellaneous 
items of revenue payable to the king or government 
were both of them put together, and the village was 
made over in complete possession as a Dcvadana, or gift 
to the temple, because the original amount proved to be 
inadequate to the carrying out of the service for which 
provision had been made. W e therefore see here what 
an actual grant involved, and even as a restoration the 
matter was not disposed of in a perfunctory or hap- 
hazard fashion. The procedure adopted is again fully 
brought to our notice, and nothing was done without a 
proper investigation and responsible report. But that 
is not all. When the order had been issued actually six 
of the royal officers of the TJ dankUt f am (those in im- 
mediate attendance), and 33 officers belonging to the 
Vidayil (the Secretariat) communicated the order. It 
does not require 39 officers to communicate the order. 
What actually is the ease again is that as many depart- 
ments of various kinds, and sections of offices as were 
concerned in the matter had to take note of an import- 
ant- order like this. In addition to those 39 officers, 
there were present on the occasion ten officers of the 
Puravmtari-Tinaikldalam, that is the departments of 
survey and settlement alike. There were also present 
the officer in charge of the tax-register ( Varipot - 
taham ) ; other officers present were (1) accounts officer 
clearly, the Variyil Idu , that is, the officer in charge of 
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the revenue or taxes paid in ; others whose functions Ho 
not appear to be quite clear are the MuWuj/vetti (the 
chief officer perhaps of the Vetti, village watch or of 
the free services. Terippu (the meaning is not clear), 
Taravnmttu (that is the register of the classification 
of land), Palcmyayam (perhaps an officer in custody of 
the mnwool or practice of the locality) and others. 
The totalised amount of 147 kotow jn and 9 mmjadi is 
ordered to be converted at the rate of 16 kalcms for each* 
kalanpi by the Bajakesari measure, and other income 
in gold and under certain miscellaneous heads amount- 
ing to 216£ kam and 2 mn (20th) were ordered to be 
assigned for the service in the temple. Among these 
was an annual festival on the birthday of Virarajendra, 
the Aslestha Nakshatra in the month' of &ravana. 
August- September in each year. There was the recital 
of the Vaishnava scripture, Tiruvaymoli. The third 
was an annual festival in the month of Karttika and 
under the asterism of Purvashada in honour of Vaisya 
Madhava, who seems to have been responsible for the 
revival of the charities in the temple, and who seems to 
have put himself to the expense of constructing a grand 
hall for the temple called Jananatha Mantapa. 

This has reference merely to what may be regarded 
as a sort of omission which had remained unremedied 
for ten years of what was in origin a royal grant. What 
follows is a different order, more acute in point of cha- 
racter, the import of which has been to some extent mis- 
understood also. This is a case that has reference to 
what was done by the governor, or the viceroy of the 
locality, who carried out what was a general order of the 





monarch'. The record has reference to the reign of the 
great Choi a Kulottunga III, and comes from the temple 
at Tiruvottiyur, the modem northern suburb of 
Madras. It is numbered 202 of Appendix B for the 
year 1912. 1 


I have appened my translation of this record to this 
lecture— 

An officer of the locality by name or title Yadava- 
rayar, in all probability Vfra-Narasimha Yadavaravar, 
the ruler of Kalahasti and governor of Pottappinad, 
seems to have enjoyed the confidence of the monarch to 
the extent of having been the recipient of the high 
honour of being called PiJlait/ar or Prince. He im- 
posed a tax called Ponvari, obviously under orders from 
the headquarters, on all the lands in certain villages of 
the District at one quarter madm per veli of land. Being 
a general impost of an extraordinary character, this 
must have been imposed by royal order, and probably 
the officer was simply puffing into operation what was 
a general order of the monarch. But he seems to have 
neglected what was the usual practice, viz., the exclusion 
of uncultivated lands in villages from this general im- 
post. Having promulgated the order imposing the tax, 
he commissioned a subordinate officer of his, by name 
or title Valaiyamalngiyan Paiyfir Nadalvan to collect 
the revenue thus imposed. The landholders of the 

il acknowledge with pleasure here my obligation to my friend, Pandit 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri, Eplgraphist to the Government of India, who permit* 
ting my examining the transcript In original at the Office of the Assistant 
Superintendent for Epigraphy. Mr. 8 . V. Visvanatha was good enough 
to provide the facilities for my examining the documents. I have since 
been allowed to take copies of the transcripts through the kindness Of 
Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, 

A— 35 



village Punnaivayil, which otherwise jwas known as 
Raj anarayanach aturve diman galam, obviously a Brah- 
man village, were also obliged to pay this tax. The tax 
could not be collected and the officer resorted to coer- 
cive processes, collected all that could be collected from 
out of the common funds of the Sabha, and for the 
balance due held the members of the village assembly 
responsible, arrested and put them to distress not merely, 
but threw them into prison. It seems however that in 
this coercive process he left out the Brahman members 
of the assembly, perhaps because they were usually not 
subject to this treatment. Eight of ten of these Brah- 
man members are mentioned by name. It must be 
said to their credit that in these distressing circum- 
stances they did not utilise their freedom to sleep over 
the matter, but exhibited a very commendable degree of 
public interest in setting about promptly to do what 

could be done to bring about the relief of their colleagues 
of the village assembly. What they did was, they put 
up to public auction in behalf of the village assembly 
80 velis of land lying uncultivated in one of the hamlets 
of Punnaivayil, and succeeded in selling it for 200 kaSu 
to a certain Pichchan-Duggai-alvan. They utilised the 
cash thus realised to pay up the dues and get 
their colleagues released. The record being a 
record in the temple which is concerned rather 
with the gift of the land thus purchased to the 
temple, does not proceed to state what happened as 
between the assembly and the governor. But the man 
who purchased the 80 velis of land seems to have in- 
tended it for a charitable purpose. He disposed of 
20 velis by assigning them in parts to a Vishnu temple, 
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a Jaina Palli to a shrine of the local Pidari (village- 
deity) and by gifts among a certain number of learned 
Brahmans (Bhattas). The remaining 60 velis he dedi- 
cated, with the permission of the king, for the mainten- 
ance of a pavilion in the temple, called Vyakarnadana 
Mandapa, at Tiruvottiyur, and for the provision for the 
upkeep of teachers and pupils, who studied grammar in 
addition to the conduct of the annual festival concerned. 
This last provision involved two purposes. According 
to tradition Panini is believed to have been taught 
grammar by Siva himself, and it is this gift of grammar, 
particularly the 1*£ initial Sutras called Maheshvara- 
sutras made by 6iva that is under allusion here; and 
this is what is celebrated as a festival in the hall which 
was specially constructed for the purpose. But the 
thoughtful donor was not merely content with provid- 
ing for a festival ; he also made provision for the conti- 
nuous cultivation of the subject, and made arrange- 
ments for teachers to teach the subject and students to 
learn it in the mantapa all the year round. Both these 
are involved in the gift of the 60 velis of land. 


Reverting to the dispute between the governor and 
the assembly, which is our particular purpose, the error 
seems to have been on the part of the governor ; but the 
persistence in the error is unusual, and we are not able 
to explain from the document itself how it came about* 
The resistance on the part of the village assembly to the 
degree shown here in this case is also not very usual. 
But in this case they were undoubtedly in the l ight, 
as numbers of such exemptions actually allowed, 
have even come down to us. It must have been perhaps 
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the result of a misunderstanding of the order; and it 
was possibly misplaced enthusiasm in the carrying out 
of the order, that failed to admit an appeal to the head- 
quarters as to what exactly was the import of the order. 
Another inscription almost in the same place in the 
temple, but referring to the third year of Rajaraja III, 
the immediate successor of Kulottunga, indicates the 
possibility of errors like this. There the question re- 
lates to a vast extent of land, the revenue of which was 
assigned to the temple. But the doubt seems to have 
arisen, for what particular reason we do not know, whe- 
ther it was an I ran gal or a Nmgal, two technical terms. 
Irangal would mean the abolition of the taxes on the 
land and making it tax-free. Mngal would simply 
mean the assignment of the taxes, and the transferring 

of the income therefrom to another body or person. 

* 

The reference was made to the king at the time when 
he happened to be present in Tiruvottiyur whether 
what was intended by the royal order was the abolition 
of the taxes, or their transfer to the temple. The king 
gave it out, of course after reference, that it certainly 
was not an abolition, but a mere transfer of the revenues 
to the temple, and what was ordered was that it should 
be removed from the register of rents due to the govern- 
ment and transferred to the register of lands paying 
revenue to the temple. This indicates that errors like 
that were of actual occurrence, and the usual method of 
rectification was by reference to the authorities concern- 
ed. Mistaken enthusiasm in carrying out royal orders 
may lead to consequences of a serious character. The 
illustration above referred to exhibits the possibility of 
such error, and at the same time shows ,a commendable 
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public spirit in the members of the assembly who took 
it out of the impasse to which it had come by the hasty 
action of the royal officer. This Yadavarayar is re- 
ferred to in other inscriptions as an enlightened and 
liberal-minded governor generally. 

TRUNK ROADS. 

We have had occasion already to point out in our 
study of the inscriptions in Ut taramallur that these 
rural localities were provided with official machinery 
for looking after roads. Their functions were not 
merely confined tdthe maintenance of the roads already 
made, but seem to have involved the making of new 
roads as well. These apparently were roads which 
served the locality, and must have been those within the 
limits of the rural unit serving the purposes of catering 
to the needs of communication, ordinary and even indus- 
trial, of the locality concerned. But apart from these, 
we have reference to large trunk roads, which led across 
the whole length of the country far beyond the limits of 
the Tamil land. Of such we have reference from very 
early times to some of a very definite character. We 
have for instance the road called V adukavoli in Tamil, 
Andhrapathd in Sanskrit, and this consisted of two 
roads, a western and an eastern, as they are actually so 
distinguished. We have already referred to them as 
the two trunk roads that lead out of the regions of 
Madras northwards, one nearer the coast and the other 
into the interior up the plateau and across Mysore. 
Similarly we have reference to another called Tadi- 
kaivali, leading apparently to the division called Tadi- 
kaippa<Ji, which was composed of a considerable part 
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of Eastern Mysore and parts of the districts, it may he 
of Bellary and Anantapur. We have a similar refe- 
rence to the trunk road leading to Kott&FU in the 
extreme south of the peninsula. There is also a road 
called Konguvali, road through the Kongu country. 
These constituted the main thoroughfares of traffic from 
one region of the country to another, and cut through 
the whole of the Tamil country connecting the entire 
length of the interior regions with coast towns at salient 
positions serving the useful purpose of commerce over- 
seas. 


The local roads that we mentioned at the beginning 
were not merely village pathways but were themselves 
roads of considerable width, and could be described 
appropriately as roads in the modem sense of the term, 
as we get references to roads of 64 spans so that the 
local roads are not altogether mere village pathways. 
These trunk roads therefore must have been bigger 
roads than those, and must have been roads of import- 
ance taking one through the whole country and provid- 
ing efficient means of communication not merely for 
passengers but even for heavy vehicular traffic. The 
reference to the road to Jiottaxu is made in connection 
with the great (Jhola king, Kulottunga, who is said, in 
that connection, to have planted colonies of military men 
in agricultural localities along this great road. The 
step was taken probably with a view to holding the 
Pandya country effectively in subjection, and this mea- 
sure was taken as a matter of precaution against pos- 
sible rebellion of the people of the recently subordinated 
country. The road is not spoken of as specially con- 
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structed for tHe purpose, but is actually referred to in 
terms which would suggest that it was a long existing 
road, and a well-known and well-used thoroughfare; 
and the colonies were planted along this famous 
thoroughfare. While therefore we are eleaT from the 
information that has come down to us that the roads in 
the rural localities were maintained by the rural admi- 
nistration, such as it was, no information has come down 
to us giving us details as to how exactly the great trunk 
roads were made and maintained, who was responsible 
for their administration. Wo are driven therefore to 
make out these inferentiallv. It is just possible that 
the i*oads were in part maintained by the rural unit 
wherever those main roads passed within the limits of a 
particular rural unit, and as they must have passed for 
the greater part of their way through rural units, a 
considerable part, of it might have come within the com- 
petency of the rural unit. Wherever it transcended 
these limits, the roads must have been made bv either 

• «r 

the provincial or by the central government, and main- 
tained in an efficient condition for purposes military as 
well as commercial. Records have come down to us 
giving us intimation that armies were marched to and 
fro across the whole length of the country, and this 
could not have been done without roads, and it would be 
wcllnigh impossible to presume that the roads were 
made each time for the occasion. It is however matter 
for regret that no information of a very explicit charac- 
ter has come down to us in regard to the maintenance 
and management of these roads. 

When however we come to other large works of 
public utility, we come upon a number of references to 
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the building of great temples with all their appurten- 
ancees, such as charitable feeding houses, educational 
institutions, rest houses and the like. The great Raja- 
raj es vara temple in Tanjore is a well-known founda- 
tion of Rajaraja I himself. The temple at Gangai- 
kondasolapuram, the capital town itself that was con- 
structed there and the huge tank to which we have been 
making reference already were all of them foundations 
of his son Rajendra, the Gangaikbndachola. The 
temple about four miles from Kumbakonam called 
Tiribhuvanam is similarly a foundation of Kulottunga 
III, who had the alternative title Trubhu vana-V Ira, 
from which the temple takes its name. Other temples 
were undoubtedly older, and extensive works of repairs 
and renovation in addition to mere donations for parti- 
cular purposes and on particular occasions, were made 
by rulers themselves in their individual capacity and 
occasionally perhaps even as public gifts. Public gifts 
however to these and the expenditure of public funds 
certainly were not the rule. 'They were very 
exceptional. 

Associated with these and perhaps to some extent 
independently of them, were educational institutions, 
such as colleges with hostels attached to them, and hos- 
pitals even were provided for. These were as much' 
private foundations as the others. Occasionally either 
the whole provision, or part of the provision, was made 
from public revenues. Detailed accounts of two such 
educational institutions, hostels attached to them and 
the foundation of a hospital are set forth below as they 
have come down to us in inscriptions, 





Larger Irrigation Works . — 

It was already pointed out that ordinary irrigation 
works of a minor character, and even those of a com- 
paratively larger character, came within the purview 
of rural administration, certainly so far as their upkeep 
was concerned, whatever be the way these were brought 
into being. We have, at least in a few cases, informa- 
tion as to how these have been brought into existence 
where they were of a specially large character, and it 
would be worthwhile taking note of these. Among these 
we may note first # of all that the principal channels of 
irrigation that exist in the Tri chin op oly and Tan j ore 
Districts and constitute the mrigafion resources and the 
means of the agricultural prosperity of the Districts, 
existed in times anterior even to the great Ohola king 
Rajaraja, that is, in the centuries before A.t>. 1000. It is 

old tradition that savs that it was the ancient Ohola 

■> 

Karikala that was responsible for the damming of the 

Kaveri at the Grant Ancient and making very many of 

the distributorv channels that carrv the waters of the 

« « 

Kaveri all over the delta. Tt. may be that the tradition 
is true substantially. But we note here a few channels 
that bear names which are referable to the time of the 
great Cholas, whose period of rule is what we are con- 
sidering at present. There are some even ref err able 
to later times. Of this last one good example is fuT- 
nished by the stream called Tututi alairaj an, which 
reaches the sea about seven or eight miles north of 
Negapatam at a place called T inim al a i raj anpa ttinam. 
This last city was the capital of the Yijavanagar prince 
Tirumalai Raja, and the stream probably took its name 
from him and may actually owe its existence to his 

A-3S 
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enterprise. But the stream next after it on the Nida- 

mangalam road, about half a mile from it, goes by the 
name Mudikondan, a well-known title of Rajaraja. 
Either the canal was made by Rajaraja himself, or by 
somebody in his reign, who honoured it with the name 
of the ruling sovereign for the time being. But the 
other channels, big and small, seem all of them to be of 
an older date, and must have been in existence and in a 
useful and flourishing condition in the time to which 
we are referring. Channels that could be thus marked 
out are comparatively few, while those with older names 
and possessing the character of old irrigation works are, 
as compared with these, many. There are two channels, 
however, which call for particular attention. They 
both of them bear the name Virasolan, probably after 
the name of a prince-governor, or of the ruler himself. 
The Cholas were in the habit of conferring titles upon 
their relations on the occasion of their accession to the 
throne, and several princes received titles, and some- 
times one and the same prince received different titles on 
different occasions. The identification of the holders 
of these titles is therefore not a matter upon which we 
could feel certain. Even admitting possibility of error, 
we are not likely to be in error by many generations in 
these cases. A prince Virasolan was administering im- 
portant provinces for the Cholas and we know of a great 
Chola. king Virachola, Virarajendra as he is called 
in full style. The channels under reference may be 
due to the one or the other, and it may be even both. In 
any case they are not divided widely apart in point of 
time. The first is a channel which takes off from the 
Kaveri just a short distance below Kumbakonam and 
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teaches the sea near Tranquebar. The Kaveri itself 
reaches the sea about twenty to twenty-five miles fur- 
ther north. This portion of the delta is considered one 
of the most fertile tracts because of the fertility carried 
to a very great extent by the new channel called Vira- 
solan. There is another Y Irasolan, however, its full 
name being V Irasola Y adavaru, popularly known now- 
a-days by the latter part of the name Yadavaru, north- 
ern stream. It is a canal which runs close to the walls 
of Tan j ore on its northern side taking off from the 

Yennar some way north of the town. It is a smaller 

% 

river than even the previous one, but the real import- 
ance of it consists in this. It leads the water of the 
Yennar to a distance of ten to fifteen miles south of 
the course of the Vennar itself, and serves the purpose 
of irrigating a comparatively small area on the way. 
The main purpose of the channel however seems to have 
been to store the flood waters of the river in an artificial 
tank in the village called Vaduvur ten or twelve miles 
from Mannargudi. From this tank Qhannels are taken 
out, and they irrigate a comparatively lagre area of the 
more arid parts of the Tanjore District, bringing into 
wet cultivation lands which otherwise should have been 
dry lands and no more. This has therefore to be re- 
garded as a channel deliberately made for the purpose 
of feeding the tank from which the irrigation of the dry 
parts of the district is made possible. 

In respect of these irrigation canals, there are two 
possible methods of bringing them into existence. It 
is not beyond the administrative enterprise of the 
rulers, or the co-operative labour of the subjects, pro- 
vided there is an organisation behind them to bring this 
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into existence. We have no definite information whe- 
ther these were constructed by the rulers as special 
works carried out at their own expense, ox at the ex- 
pense of the public treasury, for either of which it is 
quite possible to quote examples from inscrip- 
tions. It would also be possible in these cases to 
utilise the labour of the various localities through which 
the streams pass to get the people to construct the chan- 
nels so far as it passed through the rural areas with 
which they are concerned, provided either the prince or 
the potentate found the means to make the head works 
and such other of the appurtenances either at his own 
expense or at public expense. Records have come 
down to us to give the information as to how exactly 
these were carried out. Another large scheme of irri- 
gation must be mentioned here, and we have full infor- 
mation concerning it. The Uhola country proper is not 
one which depends for its irrigation upon tanks. But 
as was remarked already, there are arid parts of the 
country even within the area of the present Tanjore 
District where river irrigation is well nigh impossible 
and storage tanks are a matter of necessity. Tile tank 
adverted to in connection with tile Ya^avar has relation 
to the southern extremity of the district. 


The northern end of it is si mil ai‘ly under the same 
need. The country on the northern bank of the Cole- 
roon for some distance is of about the same character 
and would have remained uncultivable but for special 
irrigation works of this character. J ust in that locality 
a site has been chosen for the construction of a big irri- 
gation tank, one of the largest irrigation works in 
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India, by the early Chola ruler RajencLra I, son of 
Rajaraja. This was a tank in the immediate vicinity 
of the Chola capital G-angaikondasolapuram on the 
trunk road from Salem and further north along the 
north bank of the Coleroon river and proceeding now-a- 
days to Madras. It is not the position where the natu- 
ral advantages for the construction of irrigation tanks 
exist, as in other favoured localities for this kind of 
work, the country being flat there and having compara- 
tively few hills worth the name. The physical advant- 
ages for constructing such a work are not obvious. But 
the existence of differences of level have been utilised 
along with certain other favourable features to plan out 
a big tank with a bund on the lowest side r unning as 
long as 16 miles. The total area of the tank must have 
been very large if the water had been impounded by a 
bund of this great length. No note of its actual size 
had been made anywhere. But two channels of water 
were made to feed the tank. One of these took off from 
the Coleroon higher up and brought the water to the 
tank. To supplement this source of supply another 
channel was taken off from the northern stream 
.Yeljar, which sometimes is very destructive in its floods, 
and that was similarly led into the tank. The waste 
weir of the tank was just about the middle of the long 
bund of 16 miles from which the waters were led 
through the southern parts of the Chidambaram Talu(| 
to where at present one big ir ligation tank with 64 
sluices supplies that part of the district with water for 
irrigation. This is the well known Ylranam tank. 
This huge irrigation work was constructed about the 
same time as the famous Bhojpur Lake of Rajendra 's 
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Contemporary, the great Bhoja of Dhar. We are told 
in the Sanskrit part of the Tiruvalangadu plates that 
when Rajendra the Gangaikondachola returned from 
his northern invasions with all the spoils of war that 
he collected in a prolonged and distant campaign, lie 
wished to signalise the victorious campaign by a monu- 
ment, usually a tower of victory. He just chose this 
form of celebrating the event and made this “big tower 
of victory”, the very big irrigation tank and called it 
Chola-Gangam, the Ganga (or the Ganges) of the 
Cholas, and that was to serve the purpose of a pillar of 
victory. This was quite close to the capital that he built 
for himself with all the appurtenances of a royal resi- 
dence, which remained the capital, if we may say so, of 
the Cholas and their successors the Pandyas till their 
power was overthrown by the early Muhammadan in- 
vasions. The following extract from Pharoah ’s Gazet- 
teer of the middle of the nineteenth century gives an 
idea of the tank as it existed at that time, and provides 
us with a glimpse of the city as well. 

“It may also be mentioned that in the Woodiar- 
polliem talook there is an embankment sixteen miles 
long running north and south, provided with several 
substantial sluices and of great strength, which in for- 
mer times must have formed one of the largest reser- 
voirs in India. This huge tank or lake was filled partly 
by a channel from the Coleroon river, upwards of 60 
miles in length, which enters it at its southern end, and 
partly by a smaller channel from the Y ellaur, which 
entered in on the north. Traces of both these channels 
still remain. The tank has been ruined and useless for 
many years, and its bedi is now almost wholly overgrown 





with high and thick jungle. It is said traditionally that 
its ruin was wilful and the act of an invading array. 
Near the southern extremity of the bund there is a 
village now surrounded by jungle, called Gungacunda- 
poorara. Immediately in its vicinity is a pagoda of 
very large size and costly workmanship, and close by, 
surrounded and overgrown with jungle, are some re- 
mains of ancient buildings, now much resembling the 
mounds or “heaps” which indicate the site of ancient 
Babylon, but in which the village elders point out the 
various parts of an extensive- and magnificient palace. 
When this palace was in existence Gungacundapoorum 
was the wealthy and flourishing capital of a small 
monarchy, and the great tank spread fertility and 
industry over miles and miles of what is now trackless 
corest. It has often been projected to restore that 
magnificent work, and supply it by a channel from the 
upper annicut; but hitherto this scheme, like so many 
others for enriching the country, has remained in abey- 
ance for want of Engineer officers to make the neces- 
sary examination. At some future time it may bo pro- 
secuted to a successful issue ; till then this most fertile 
tract must remain covered with jungle and almost bare 
of men; and the few inhabitants will still point with 
pride to the ancient bund as a monument of the. grand 
and gigantic enterprise of their ancient sovereigns, and 
compare it contemptuously with the undertakings of 
their present rulers. Speaking of the noble temple of 
Gungacundapoorum, it must not. be omitted that when 
the lower Coleroon annicut was built, the structure* was 
dismantled of a large part of the splendid granite sculp- 
tures which adorned it, and the enclosing wall was 
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almost wholly 'destroyed, in order to obtain materials 
for the work. The poor people did their utmost to pre- 
vent this ’destruction and spoliation of the venerated 
edifice, by the servants of a government, who could 
show no title to it, but of course without success ; they 
were only punished for contempt. A promise was made 
indeed that a wall of brick should be built in place of 
the stone wall that was pulled down ; but unhappily it 
must bo recorded that this promise has never been 
redeemed.” 

This as we know definitely from Rajendra’s ins- 
criptions is a work of the monarch constructed out of 
the resources of the monarch himself from the plunder 
and other spoils of war that he brought with him from a 
prolonged successful campaign as far as the banks of 
the Ganges striking the river in the region between 
Benares and Patna. This invasion was what gave him 
the name Gangaikonda Ohola. He felt so proud of his 
achievement that, he perpetuated the memory of it in this 
beneficent work, giving it the name that would remind 
us of its origin unless the name itself is forgotten as 
it actually happened to be, in this case. 

Educational Institute ons . — 

Raj end ra, the Gangaikondnchola, whose pride in 
his conquests did not make him oblivions of the public 
good even in the erection of a victory memorial by him, 
was a peculiarly enlightened monarch, whose partiality 
for literature is in such evidence in the composition of 
the Sanskrit Prasasti in the Tinmilangadu-plates, 
handed down to us as one of his many inscriptions. 
From a place called Ennayiram in the South Arcot 
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District comes an inscription giving an account of an 
educational foundation of his, which gives us an idea of 
his notions in this particular department. Reference 
has already been made to several educational founda- 
tions by private individuals for various purposes begin- 
ning with the foundations for the cultivation of the 
science of grammar, for which provision was made by a 
lady in Uttaramallur. We noted the provision that was 
made for the study of Prabhakaram, the work of a 
school of Mimamsa at Kumbhakonam. We also simi- 
larly referred to the provision for the teaching of 
grammar in the temple of Tiruvottiyiir. There are also 
references to provisions made for the purpose of teach- 
ing the &iva Dharma and Siddhanta. These are but 
stray references to individual foundations for these 
particular studies, and give us no idea of what like a 
college, or what might even well be called a University, 
was organised like. This inscription of Rajendrachola 
at Ennayiram gives us details, from which it is possible 
to reconstruct something like an institution of the kind 
that prevailed in the early eleventh century. We shall 
find that that is not a solitary instance. The inscrip- 
tion referring to this foundation contains the usual 
introduction, in which the vast conquests of Rajendra 
in the north (Uttarapatha) are detailed, of course with 
a certain amount of gusto. He took part in the inva- 
sion himself, directly or indirectly, and his glorious 
return from a war of conquest is described in eloquent 
terms. The inscription could not have been earlier 
than a.d. 1023 from the details of the conquests given. 
The main purpose of the inscription, however, was pro 
vision for a particular kind of worship to the Parama- 
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svamin at Ennayiram “in a fearsome form” in order 
tEat success may attend tEe arms of the king engaged at 
the time in the distant invasion. This is almost a 
clear indication that the inscription must be of date a.d. 
1 023-24 and not very far beyond, tEe utmost 
being possibly a year later. The provision was made by 
the assembly of Rajarajachaturvedimangahim, the 
other name for Ennayiram, and it was made in behalf of 
the temple of Rajaraja-Vinnagar, the chief Vishnu 
temple in tEe locality. The really permanent object of 
the gift was the maintenance of a college for Vedic 
study and of a hostel attached thereto. 

Vaidic studies were carried on according to imme- 
morial tradition by students going to a teacher, remain- 
ing in residence with him engaged in rendering such 
serviees to him as his own children would render unto 
him, and receive instead the instruction that he had to 
impart to them. As time advanced and perhaps the 
demand for education grew, educational institutions 
apparently came into vogue, where education of a com- 
paratively high degree, so long as it happened to be of a 
secular character, could be acquired without tEe rigours 
of tEe residential system that the other involved. 
When a student had attained to the degree of having 
completed the study of the Sastras so-called, that is the 
auxiliary sciences which are essential to the under- 
standing of the highest learning, Vedanta as it is called, 
he then moved on individually to an expert for com- 
pleting his education by acquiring the higher learning. 
Even so it was not perhaps quite insisted upon that he 
lived as a member of the family of his teacher. It was 
possible for him to make his own arrangements for 
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living, only attending the teacher ’s convenience for 
purposes of education. Education, therefore, whether 
it be on the secular side, or on the philosophical and 
religious, had outgrown the system of individual teach- 
ing to resident pupils by the teacher. But the kind of 
education that had to be imparted, was none the less that 
it could not be conducted with efficiency unless students 
and teachers could be made to congregate at one loca- 
lity, where suitable arrangements could be made for 
the residence alike of the teacher as of the pupil. Insti- 
tutions for this purpose, therefore, were generally of 
a residential character. The purpose, however of col- 
leges and college buildings were served by the large 
temples, and these as a matter of course had to make 
some provision for imparting education in philo- 
sophy and religion. They had halls set apart for the 
purpose; sometimes provision also of a separate cha- 
racter was made with this object. Provision or no 
provision, any teacher could go and teach in one of the 
temple halls in any branch of Vaidic learning in which 
he was an expert to such pupils as wished to go to him. 
But in certain of the bigger temples, there were regular 
Patasdlas , which were more completely organised than 
these institutions, and this foundation in the reign of 
Rajendra has apparently reference to one such in the 
great temple at Ennayiram. The grant under refer- 
ence made provision first of all for a number of minor 
services connected with the daily worship of the temple. 
These were (1) the chanting of the Tamil hymns of the 
Alvars known by the collective name Tiruvaymoji. 
Four Brahmans were appointed to do it, and they were 
allowed three kuruni of paddy for each day, making a 
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total of one kalam of paddy. To meet this particular 
expenditure of about 360 Jdalams a year land, measuring 
half a veli and two mas, was set apart ; (2) in the Mata 
attached to the temple, 25 fSnvaishnava Brahmans 
were to be fed everyday. For meeting this item of 
expenditure, a similar allotment of twelve mas (about 
four acres) of land was made; (3) a seven days’ festival 
was to be conducted every year in the Nakskatra Anu- 
rddha in the month Jesh^a (Ani, Anusham), and 1,000 
y aishnava Brahmans and Dasas were to be fed among 
those that came to witness the festival. The provision 
made for this was 60 kalams of paddy and three kdUmju 
of gold in cash ; (4) there was to be a special car festi- 
val and the God was to be taken in procession on a car. 
On the occasion cloths used to be presented to mendi- 
cants. For the festival itself, cloths for the God, for 
bathing the image and other incidental expenses, pro- 
vision had to be made. For all these sundry expenses, 
another twelve mu of land was set apart, and cash pro- 
vision was also made, although the amount is not 
definitely stated. These miscellaneous items apart, the 
rest of the income from the total grant which was a 
large one, was to be spent on the maintenance of the 
educational institution attached to the temple. 

For the purpose of this, a hall Gangaikondasola 
Manfapa was set apart. This college provided for the 
education of 340 pupils, and instituted for teaching 
them fourteen professorships in all. The arrange- 
ment was somewhat as follows. Rig-V eda was 
taught by three professors. Yajurveda was simi- 
larly taught by three other professors. There was one 
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professor set apart for Chandoga Sanaa Veda. One 
other professor was set apart for the Talavakara Sanaa 
Veda. There was one professor for teaching Vaja- 
saneya or the white Yajurveda. One professor was set 
apart for the Baudhayaniya Orihya Sutra and Kalpa 
Sutra, and the Kathaka. In this Yedic school proper 
230 bachelor students attended and! learned the 
Apurvam, as it is called, the Vedas. There was a secu- 
lar side to this school, and in this department there was 
a professor for Rupavatara with forty pupils of his 
own. There was a professor for Vyakarana with 25 
pupils of his owil. There was a professor for the Pra- 
bhakara, the text of one school of Mimamsa, with 35 
pupils of his own. There was a professor for Vedanta 
with ten pupils of his own. These together made a 
department of four professors and 110 students* For 
each of the bachelor (Brahmacharin) students the daily 
allotment was six ndli of paddy, that is three quarters of 
a padi of paddy per day. For the more advanced stu- 
dents, that is the seventy pupils reading the higher sub- 
jects, grammar, etc. — Sattira , who learnt the Ottu 
(Veda) — the provision made was one Tmruni and two 
ndli of paddy per head. The professors who expounded 
Vyakarana, Mimamsa and Vedanta each received one 
kalam of paddy a day. The professor of grammar is 
here called Nambi, which means one who was engaged in 
temple-worship, a class which in these days is not re- 
markable for its learning. The professor for Rupava- 
tara was rated at about a quarter of these, and received 
three kurunis of paddy. Any teacher that expounded 
the Veda received one kalam and one tiini instead of one 
kalam of the other professors. The ten professors of 
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the Veda seem to have received between them something 
like 16 kalams on the whole, although that is not stated 
in so many words. The total expenditure for these 
establishments was 10,500 kalams of paddy for the year. 

In addition to this provision of grain or payment 
in kind, there was also a cash payment, a practice which 
obtained till within living memory. The highest cash 
payment was, though we do not know the reason, for 

i 

the professor of Vyakarana who received eight gold 
kalanju a year. It seems to have been rated at one 
kalanju for each chapter of the graulmor that he had 
to expound, Panini ’s grammar being composed of eight 
such chapters. There is provision for 12 kalanju , but 
the name of the person who received it is obliterated in 
the record. Bui the twelve chapters for which he 
received gold pieces are mentioned. It looks probable 
that it is the twelve chapters of the Purvamlmamsa, 
and therefore the 12 kalanju of cash probably went to 
the Purvamlmamsa professor of Prabhakara. The 
remaining other professors and the seventy advanced 
students received each half a kalanju of gold, thus 
making a total gold payment, of 61 J kalanju of gold. 
To meet the total expenditure therefore of 506 kalams of 
paddy and 61 J of kalanju of gold that was required, the 
temple was to be put in possession of land measuring 
45 veils in the village Mambakkaeheri, otherwise called 
Pavitramanikkanallur, a dependent suburb of Anan- 
gur, otherwise Rajarajanallur, and Molakkudalur, 
otherwise Purushanarayananallur. The king approved 
of this disposition suggested by the assembly of Raja- 
rajachaturvedimangalam of Enjpayiram, and ordered 
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in tKe presence of Kali Ekamranar, tKe Head of tKe 
village, that the two villages should be entered in the 
account books as liable only to 1 [16 ma, (apparently of 
gold, and one pcidaklcu of paddy and nothing else. 
This arrangement is what is usually called a Veda 
Vritti and Adhyayananya, the first indicating that it 
was provision made for learning the Yeda, and the next 
a provision made for learning the Tamil Prabandam. 

Another record in the same locality, which unfor- 
tunately has been built in at the beginning and at the 
end, and therefore available to us only in part, has refe- 
rence to the maintenance of a hostel. We are not sure 
whether it was connected with the college, or was meant 
to be a separate institution. There usually was a hostel 
attached to such colleges and this may have been one 
such. The provision made here was to feed 506 Brah- 
mans classified in three groups. Brahmans proficient in 
the Vedas, Brahmans in general, and flri Vaishnavas. 
The large number of Brahmans in general seems to have 
been composed of those that could sing the Tiru- 
padiyam, those that formed the Ghosti for Adhya- 
yanam, those that could recite the Tirupugal and those 
that uttered the Mantra called Shadyagyam. This 
document, however, contains a distinct provision which 
seems to refer to the school already described. On the 
day of the Jay anti Ash t ami, the day called jay anti 
or Krishnajanmashtami now-a-days, Brahmans who 
had completed the study of Rig, Yajus and Sama Vedas, 
received what is called a J at aha DaksJUna (presenta- 
tion on the birthday) . This consisted of a gold flower 
and a ring in token of their having attained to the profi- 
ciency of a study of each one of these Vedas, For this 
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feeding lfouse, the merchants as a community or guild, 

which collected the market dues, were to supply excel- 
lently husked rice at the rate of 2 to 5 of paddy for 50 
Brahmans. Apparently by this proportion 2 to 5 , they 
were to supply two ttalams of rice necessarily for five 
Tcalams of paddy. But what the 50 Brahman students 
stands for is not clear. The Urvariyam (village 
supervision committee) had to see to it that the daily 
supply of fire wood required for the hostel was provided 
by the village. There seems to have been another class 
of merchants in the locality, and they are described as 
the Brahman and the Valanjiya merchants whose place 
of business seems to have been in the south bazaar. 
They received a certain amount of money and agreed to 
supply sugar and other things in lieu of the interest on 
the sum deposited with them. Excess of ghee, milk and 
curds received at the temple was ordered to be made 
over to the hostel. J 

We have reference in another inscription to a 
similar but smaller feeding house called Salai, which 
fed daily 50 Brahmans and 10 Sivayogis, who were also 
provided with oil for their weekly baths. This inscrip- 
tion also makes provision for a teacher conducting a 
free school (Dharmapalli ) , and other provision foT the 
maintenance of three water-sheds. Here in this we get 
a more or less complete idea of the character of the 
educational institutions attached to temples. We get a 
still more clear idea from another inscription of Gan- 
gaikondachola’s son and successor, Rajadhiraja. 

These give an idea as to what these institutions 
were like, how they came into existence and what bene- 



ficent purposes they were intended to serve. It ought 
to be borne in mind that these by no means exhaust the 
means for education or the maintenance of public 
health. These are merely specimens of the way in 
which these supreme needs of society were served. 
There probably were other means for which provision 
local and general existed. But no information of a 
general character has come down to us in regard to 

them. 

Tlie next item of general administration is the 
question of an army and navy. These undoubtedly 
were subjects which clearly transcended the power of 
local authorities and were entirely under the control 
of the government at headquarters. 

The educational institution organised in the reign 
of Rajadhiraja, is, in many particulars, almost exactly 
the same as the one described before. But it is so 
complete in itself that it may be quite worthwhile des- 
cribing it. Along with this I am including the provi- 
sion for a hospital that was made under Rajadhiraja’s 
successor, a brother of his by name Virarajendra. The 
two institutions are more or less connected with each 
other in regard to their character, and will give an idea 
of the provision made for two kinds of educational in- 
stitutions and a hospital even of a general character. 
The first of these relates to what is perhaps now an 
obscure village in the South Arcot District, Tiru- 
bhuvani, by process of abbreviation from Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi Chaturvedi Mangalam and is dateable in 
a.d. 1048. The record details a charitable foundation 

attached to the temple, to which the name given was 

A-38 
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B&jendrasolan Uttamfigram. This was established in 
the temple by the general Rajendrasola Mavali Vana- 
rfija for the health of king Rajendrachola. It 
seems as though this is one of the kind of gifts often- 
times made bv well-meaning friends and officers for the 
good health and prosperity of the ruler for the time 
being. We have instances of these in which even a 
ruling monarch sometimes makes provision of this 
character for the welfare of an important officer of 
the state. But that is not our concern at present. The 
provision made here relates to the charitable gift of 
land measuring 72 velis calculated to yield an annual 
rental of 12,000 kalams of paddy, apparently the quan- 
tity of paddy that was required annually f or the mainte- 
nance of this institution. On the day specified the 
great assembly of the village met in the pavilion of the 
great temple of Viranarayana Vinnahar Alvar, that 
is, Vishnu of the temple Viranarayana, erected by one 
Sembiyan Ombala Nattu Velar, and made the arrange- 
ments by which this charitable work could be carried 
out from year to year. The whole grant provided for 
offerings, worship, etc., on a scale of munificence to 
the two principal gods in the temple. The main image 
was named Yirrirunda Perumal Alagiya Manavala (the 
beautiful bridegroom who was pleased to be seated) 
and the other Narasinga. The assembly provided for 
the conduct of the festival in the asterism Punarpusam 
in the month of Mast, on the J ayanti Ashfami day, on 
the great eMdasi in the month Margali (Vaikuntha 
©kadasi) and the four important visJms of Uttarayana, 
Dakshinayana, Aypisi and Chittirai, for the feeding of 
(Sri Vaishnavas and for reciting the Tiruvaymoli. 
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Excepting tlie detail that it provides for a large number 
of festivals in the temple, the general character of the 
items happen to be the same, viz., festivals, feeding of 
Sri Vaishnavas on a large scale, and the ceremonial 
recital of the sacred Tamil texts of the Vaishnavas, the 
Tiiuvaymoli. They set apart from the total income 
of 12,000 Itfcblams of paddy, 2475 kalams annually for 
these f estivals and purposes connected with the festivals. 
The rest they appropriated for the maintenance of an 
educational institution, which followed in detail 
the same classification as the one founded by Gangai~ 
kondachola noticed above. The particulars given 
are more complete in this case, and the details may be 
noted. The first for the Vedic section there were as 
before three teachers for the Rig-Veda, three teachers 
for the Yajur Veda and one for Chandoga Sama, one 
for Talavakara Sama, one teacher for Apurva, one tea- 
cher for Vajasaneya (Sukla Yajurveda), one for the 
Bodhayana and one for Satyashada Sutra. It will be 
noticed that this makes a total of 12 professors instead 
of the ten of the other institution. The two new ones 
are the professor for teaching Apurva, and another one 
for teaching Satyashada Sutra. The whole allowance 
for these is set down at four kalams of paddy. (2). In 
the next department, there was one professor each for 
expounding (1) the Vedanta, (2) Vyakarana, (3) 
Rupavatara, (4) Sri Bharata, (5) Ramayana, (6) Manu 
Sastra, (7) Vaikhanasa Sastra making seven professors 
in all, of which it is only the first three are as in the 
other school, the last four are additions. 

So far as students were concerned, there were 
sixty students each for Rig and Yajur Vedas making a 



total of 120 ; and there were twenty for Chandogasftma 
and fifty for other Sastras together making a total of 
190 students. The total provision of daily ration for 
these people was made and set down as 11 kdlcms and 
10 kuruni and four nali of paddy. In the next section, 
the advanced students, there were seventy of them, re- 
ceiving instruction in Vedanta, Vyakarana and Rupa- 
vatara. The daily provision for these seventy is not 
specifically mentioned. The total provision for Ithe 
whole body of them, viz., 260 students and 19 professors 
is set down as 9525 kalams of paddy a year. Including 
the previous appropriation for the ‘festivals, etc., the 
total annual supply was to be 12,000 kalams of paddy 
which were to be measured out by those that cultivated 
the 72 velis of land purchased and made over for this 
particular purpose. An important additional stipula- 
tion was made that even when general classifications of 
land were undertaken, these 72 velis of land should not 
be revised even in the matter of the tar am (the class 
to which the lands actually belonged). (2) That on 
this land, no other taxes or other obligations Should be 
imposed other than the Eri Ayam (dues for maintain- 
ing the tank), Padi Kaval (the dues for keeping care 
over the village lands) and Eri Amanju (free services 
that had to be rendered for keeping the irrigation tank 
in condition). (3) the professors who gave instruc- 
tion in the Vedas, the Bhat(ac, who expounded the 
6astras and the students who learnt the Vedas, etc., 
were exempted from certain payments or obligations. 
It is very unfortunate that the rest of this huge record 
should have been damaged. It is very likely that it 
would have added a great deal more of useful informa- 
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tion, adding to the knowledge that we posses of the real 
character of these institutions. 

j 

These institutions normally were residential insti- 
tutions, as was stated already, and wherever these insti- 
tutions existed, provision had to be made for hostels lor 
the maintenance of the students and other appurten- 
ances necessary for the residence and convenience, both 
of the students and the teachers alike. From an ins- 
cription of Vlrarajendra, who was another son of the 
great Gangaikondachola, we get an idea of a hospital 
that was instituted for the benefit of these students. 
Such hospitals, of course, are mentioned, and a few 
details of their organisation happen to he given. But 
in this record we get a complete account of what a 
hospital was like in those days. The provision for this 
hospital and the other items combined with it seem to 
have been old. But from the second year of Rajendra, 
the predecessor of this monarch Vlrarajendra, for some 
reason or other, the payment failed to be made to the 
Sal a of the temple at Tirumukkudal. This payment 
was a cash payment of 75 kalanju of gold, which the 
residents of Vayalaikkavur, a Devaddna village had to 
pay to the temple of Mahavishnu at Tirumukkudal, to 
which the land was apparently gifted. It is said in this 
record that the eight executive officers of the king 
brought this failure on the part of the village to the 
notice of the monarch, who ordered that the grant be 
restored, as it was made by his predecessor, making the 
village pay the 75 kalanju of gold ,* but he added to the 
grant, the taxes due from that village. The two items 
together made a total in gold of 147 kalmju and 9 
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manjddi. This waft converted into paddy at the rate of 
16 kalams per kalanju, measured by the Rajakesari 
measure, the standard dry measure. Other income in 
gold under certain miscellaneous heads amounted to 
216J kasu and 2 md. These were assigned for various ser- 
vices in the temple, such as the annual festival on the 
Aslesha in the mouth, of Sravana, which was the birth- 
day of Virarajendra Deva, the recital of thei Vaishpava 
Tiruvaymoli and the festival in each year in the month 
of Karttikai under the asterism Purvashada. This 
marked the birthday of the Yaisya Madhava, who not 
merely revived the charities in the temple, but also con- 
structed the surrounding halls and a special mantapa 
called Jananatha Mantapa. 


HOSPITAL YIRA&OLAN. 

This Jananatha Mantapa actually served the pur- 
pose of a school for Vaidic learning provided with a 
hostel for students and a hospital ( Adula Sdlai ) . The 
students (Sattirar) were provided with food, oil for 
bath on Saturdays and the oil for lamps. The hospital 
went by the name Yirasolan, and was provided with 
fifteen beds for sick people. For the maintenance of 
this hospital, the following provisions were made : (1) 
a doctor in whose family the privilege of administering 
medicine was hereditary; (2) a surgeon ( £alliyakkri - 
yaipwnnuvan; (3) two servants, who had to fetch drugs, 
supply fuel and do other services for the hospital ; (4) 
two maid servants for nursing the patients, and (5) a 
general servant (Viscm) for the school hostel and hos- 





pital. The following stock of medicines was alBo pro- 
vided for: — 


1. Asaharitaki 

2. Gomutraharltaki 

3. Dasamula Haritaki 

4. Bhallataka Haritaki 

5. Gandiram 

6. Balakoranda Tailam 


» • 


• • 


• • 


2 padis. 
2 padis. 

1 padi. 
1 padi. 
1 padi. 
1 tuni. 


7. An other Tailam, the name of which 

is partially gone . . 1 tuni. 


8. So another Tailam 

9. TTttamakamadi Tailam 

« ■ 

10. A special preparation of ghee . . 1 padakku. 


. . 1 tuni. 

9 

. . 1 tuni. 


13. Bilvadhighritam 

12. Manriuknra Vn+akam 

• » 

33. Dhrivatti 

» • 

14. Vimalai 

15. Tamradi 

16. Vajrakalpam 

17. Kalyanalavanam 


. . 1 padakku. 
.. 2000 

. . 1 nali. 

• ■ 

.. 2000 
. . 2000 

. . 1 tuni and 1 
padakku. 

, . 1 tuni and 1 
padakku. 


18. Other drugs required for adminis- 
tering these. 

This is so far as the supply of medicine is con- 
cerned. It is needless to add that the quantity of rice 
required for feeding the patients and perhaps the ser- 
vants was provided for. Cow’s ghee for making 
Puranasarpi, and oil for burning throughout were also 
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provided for. For the sick inmates of the 3Tananatha- 

mantapa, pure water was brought from Perambaliir 
and supplied scented with cardamoms and kuskus. The 
provision made in this unique institution so far, by 
no means implies that this was the only one that existed. 
The detailed provision that is made gives the clearest 
possible indication that people were accustomed to such' 

institutions, and there was the knowledge what these 

* 

institutions required by way of staff, medicinal require- 
ments, and other things that were required of a special 
character and the ordinary supplies of articles for 
maintenance. Tt seems as though this was but one of 
the many institutions that existed for the purpose of 
looking after the ailing, and providing treatment. We 
may not be perhaps quite justified in inferring from 
these .that hospitals for .the “treatment of the public 
existed. Tt would be all the same Hazardous to assert 
that they never did, as hospitals in this country were of 
common occurrence not onlv in the days of the humane 

* c 

emperor Asoka of the Maurvas, but even in the days of 
Hindu rule under the Guptas where such institutions 
were maintained as stated by the Chinese traveller 
Fahien. Exceptional as these institutions seem to be, 
they cannot be regarded as so rare ; and it may not be 
too much of an inference if we took it that most of the 
bigger temples had similar ins ti tuitions attached to 
them. The provision made for education of this charac- 
ter must have been ample and met the needs of society 
adequately. It would have been welcome if we had the 
material to describe in as much detail institutions that 
existed for general education of a secular character. 
Unfortunately we have none such, having regard again 
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to the actual character of the sources of information 
that have escaped destruction and have come down to 
us. But even so, the one or two details that peer out 
occasionally give enough to make a negative statement 
far from true. Such provision as existed for secular 
education probably was of a character, such as wo were 

accustomed to till within very recent times, and to 
which reference has been made even by the organisers 
of the British Government early in the 19th century on 
the eve of the formation of the Madras Presidency. 

ARMY AND NAVY. 

Prom What has been said in connection with the 
administrative organisation of the Oholas, military 
affairs proper appear to stand out clear, except for 
mere accidental references to foreign wars and con- 
quests. During the period with which we have to deal 
lasting over perhaps a millcnium in all, internal wars, 
that is, wars between different parties within the -king- 
dom or the empire is a comparatively rare occurrence. 
These are heard of only When dynastic revolutions take 
place and they were so far as this part of the country 
is concerned few and far between. A certain number 
of undoubted references however come to our notice 
scattered through the very large number of records that 
we have. In some eases they happen to be merely inci- 
dental references such as we have had to mention 
in the course of our account of the rural administra- 
tion itself. But with the advent of Rajaraja, the end 
of the tenth century, things assume a different aspect; 
not that the character of history changes, but the 
method of recording that history seems to undergo 
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Something of a radical change. Inscriptions of these 

monarchy like the inscriptions of the others are not 
'documents intended to serve the purpose of history 
specially. They may he regarded more as documents 
of rights to property, etc., and had purely that object in 
view. The real historical matter that goes into them 
goes into them more or less by accident. With the 
advent of Rajaraja, truly entitled to the distinction 
“Great” usually given to him, he gives additional evid- 
ence of his originality in the innovation that he intro- 
duced in this line. While we have examples of Prasa&tis 
in the Sanskrit inscriptions elsewhere, referable as early 
as to the Gupta time, perhaps Ramudragupta’s claim 
to have originated this would be about as substantial as 
that of Rajaraja, Rajaraja seems to be the first South 
Indian ruler that introduced this innovation. We have 
very elaborate Pallava documents, but none of them 
give us a historical introduction, such as the inscriptions 
of Rajaraja and his successors seem of set purpose to 
provide. In fact that special kind of a composition in 
Tamil called MeyhirU, literally “true glory”, the really 
glorious deeds of the ruler or rulers, or much rather 
the ruling family, has been brought into fashion, and 
these introductions supply us with a valuable source of 
historical material. 

A study of the reign of Rajaraja or Rajendra, or 
any of the successors of these great rulers could be 
made chronologically from these introductions alone. 
In these we get an account of their wars, particularly 
wars carried on against their neighbours and enemies, 
and these, of course, could not he carried on except 
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with the aid of an army organised and maintained on & 
basis for war. These are the proverbial three arms of 
war, the fourth having perhaps died out by becoming 
useless. These three constituted (1) the elephantry, 
(2) cavalry, and (3) infantry. The chariots, 
drawn by four horses and two alike, seem to 
have fallen into desuetude ; at any rate, we 
have not come upon any kind of a reference 
to that particular arm, though the term ChaiVr 
ranga still continues in use. There is nothing in these 
records to show, however, that Rajaraja originated the 
^rmjy, or that he gave it even an original or even a 
revised organisation in particular. The army, how- 
ever, was regarded as an important factor to be orga- 
nised and maintained in a condition of efficiency, and 
is sometimes referred to in the inscriptions of his suc- 
cessor Rajendxa as ‘a great warlike army’. Perhaps 
the army could be treated as an important branch of the 
administration, and some special trouble was perhaps 
taken to maintain the forces constituting it in a condi- 
tion of efficiency ready to be put on a war footing at 
short notice. We get the names of as many as 31 divi- 
sions of these collected from incidental references. The 
31 could hardly be regarded as exhaustive, nor have we 
the details to give us an idea as to the actual number 
that these 31 contained. For instance, there is one divi- 
sion that is spoken of as Anaiyal, (Elephant-men) , that 
is, soldiers fighting from the back of elephants. These 
need not be mistaken for the Mahuts as they 
are referred to separately as Anai-pdhar, which would 
mean elephant-driver. Then there is a division called 
Ter inch VilUkdl (expert archers). Probably this was 
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a division, which was maintained distinctly as a divi- 
sion of bowmen. There is another division, which is 
called Udanilai-Kudirai-Sevakar. The latter term 
would simply mean horsemen. The former Udcmilai 
means that their position was near the sovereign. It 
would mean horse-guards constituting the bodyguard 
of the king, implying naturally that there were other 
horsemen, whose function was not particularly guard- 
ing the person of the king. Another division that is 
referred to, to which reference must be made, is called 
Andalayattalar. It seems to be men or soldiers detailed 
for guarding the fort. Then we dome upon a large 
class divided into as many as 25 divisions of infantry. 
Of these divisions Anukkar and Meykfrppdr seem to 
refer the first to the infantry constituting the body- 
guard, and the others, two or three called Meykdppdr 
with the term vasal before, meaning merely the palace 
guard. These guards were given separate distinguish- 
ing names. One division goes by the name Farivdru 
Meykdppdr, which seems to imply that they were to 
accompany the king as personal guards. The next 
class is called Anukkavdsal Kdppdr, the guards of the 
inner palace gates. Another division is called Kera- 


jantaka-vdsal-kdppdr. The first part of the name 
Keralantaka seems to have been derived from a title 
of the king, which means nothing more than that, among 
the palace guards, this division went by this distin- 
guishing title. Then there are a number of divisions 
called Farivdr alldr, that is, those that accompanied the 
king. All these four separate divisions are named as 
such Then there is a division called Pardntaka- 
Kongu-Ydlar the last word would imply that they were 
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fewordsmen. The first may be disposed of as a title 
from which the regiment drew its name. The second 
word Kongu seems to imply that these were a people 
drawn from the Kongu country. There is also a 
Mulaparivarcm, which would mean the main body of 
the hereditary forces of the crown referred to in the 
Kurcd. Then there is a Kdlavar, described as Sirudar 
nattur-vadukcb-kdlavar. HLfflavo/r would mean infantry, 
Vadukar would mean the Telugu-Kanarese people from 
whom the regiment was raised. The term Sirudmam 
and its correlative Perundanam are not clearly under- 
stood. Sirudanam and Perundanam seem to stand for 
the two bazaars (big bazaar and the small bazaar), 
which have got their analogues almost in every city of 
any age in India, and which obtains all over in the 
Tamil country and the Kanarese country, and I believe 
even in the Telugu country. But the terms have a 
peculiar use also, when they are made to apply to streets 
of dancing girls, and then the division is based on the 
fees that have to be paid for these public women- But 
these terms, however, occur' in combinations as P erun- 
danattn Pertimdkkal > and in such combinations, the 
meaning intended seems to be what is stated first. 

There are two divisions which go by the peculiar 
name Padaikalildr translatable as military men, more 
or less, without any specific distinction whether they 
belonged to the infantry, or cavalry, or the elephant 
corpB. One of these divisions is called V alangai Palcm 
PadaikalMar . This would mean ancient military men 
of the right-hand caste. We have not come upon any 
corresponding left-hand, although the correlative divi- 
sions I [alangai and Idangai are well known, and their 
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sub-divisions are of frequent reference. The other ‘divi- 
sion is called Pcdvahai Palan Pcbdaikalildr, which would 

mm' 

mean many kinds of military men, similarly ancient, 
perhaps hereditary. Probably this involved men in 
military service, perhaps not as soldiers, but as camp 
followers required for various kinds of work. Then 
we come upon 14 divisions, of which 12 are described 
as Velaikkdrar and (2) as Velaikdra Padaikal. Seve- 
ral of these are given the attribute u expert” ( terinda ), 
and all of them are distinguished by a special title 
derived from one or other of the titles of the king, or 
prince with whom they were particularly connected, 
and the two divisions which are called V elaikkdra 
padaikal, one of them belongs to the Perundanam, and 
the other belongs to the Sirudanam . The Velaikkdrar 

that are described here are all of them of the 

* 

Valangai kind, and we do not come upon an 
Idmgai among them. What indeed is the actual 
significance of the term Velaikkdrar is not clear, 
but that they constituted a class of military 
men is certain. These figure in the history of 
Ceylon as mercenary troops engaged by the Ceylonese 
monarchs, and, at one time when the rulers proved 
themselves weak, they took the power into their own 
hands and played the part of the famous Praetorian 
Bands in the empire of Borne. While one could under- 
stand easily their mercenary character in Ceylon, it 
would be difficult to imagine that they were all merce- 
naries in the Chola country. The Velaikkdrar seem to 
have been a powerful community of merchants, who 
carried on trade generally in countries outside of their 
native territory. This, gave them perhaps an oppor- 
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tunity to develop in them the spirit of soldiering, as 
they had to be fighters as well as traders if they 
pursued trade, of course of the Sarthavaha (Tam. 
‘Sattu’) kind moving in caravans. If they went great 
distances, they must be prepared not merely to carry 
on trade and earn profits, but to earn and hold posses- 
sion of what they earned, against robbers and other 
dangerous pests of the highway. This class perhaps 
served usefully for raising the soldiery from, and these 
regiments were raised from among them. They appa- 
rently followed other professions as well, as we have 
a reference to a few of them taking to the profession of 
music and being employed as musicians in the temple 
at Tanjore on a salary of 75 Jralaws of paddy per year. 
These regiments sometimes were treated as a corporate 
body with joint responsibility. They bad sometimes to 
manage some of the smaller shrines on their own joint 
responsibility. There are instances in which they bor- 
rowed money on their joint responsibility from the 
temple, though we are not informed in what manner 
they actually applied the funds. 

Numbers of officers are under reference, and 
among them in the reign of Rajaraja two stand out 
prominently. The first one of them is called Kvravan 
TJ lahalan dan, which was his name, the former probably 
indicating a title and not the caste. But he had the 
title Raja Raja MaJuirdjan . The other one is called 
Krishnan-Raman, meaning Raman, son of Krishna. 
He had a title Mummudi Sola Brahman Mahdrajan, a 
Brahman. These are both of them described as gene- 
rals, and they must have been very distinguished in 



their profession, as otherwise the title Maharaja/n would 
not have, been given to them, MdMrajm in tKe case of a 
Non-Brahman, and Brahma-Mdhdrdjan in the case of a 
Brahman. This title entitled their wives also to call 
themselves Mahdrdjiydr, generally written in Mfird- 

siyar. The latter Krish'nan-Raman continued to be, 
throughout tHc reign of Rajaraja and the earlier period 
of that of his son, holding the position of Chief Secre- 
tary in the civil administration called (flat Ntfyfaka/m 
briefly, or in full Tirtmandira Olai N dyaham. A num- 
ber of these secretaries are mentioned with high titles, 
and most of them hold high positions* in the civil admi- 
nistration bearing the responsibility of great offices. 
They seem to have been at the same time, at least a 
great many of them, generals of rank as well. They 
may have been all of them actually military men or no. 
Tt is just possible that like the Mansabdars under the 
Mughal s, these were officials, whose rank is indicated 
on the military basis, as in the case of Mansabdars. 

The details given above such as they are perhaps 
prove that a standing army was maintained, divided 
into a certain number of units, each unit being charac- 
terised or distinguished by a certain feature in its duty, 
or by attachment to a particular ruler, prince or gene- 
ral. But each one of these divisions must have had its 

staff of officers, and otherwise provided with an orderly 
organisation. We have no reference whatever to any- 
thing like a general levy, and possibly we shall have to 
presume that it is only the standing army that went 
and fought, the ordinary inhabitants of the territory 
going free from war service, except of course, when 



they Had to stand on their defence and do what they 
could to defend themselves and the country when their 
own homes were actually invaded perhaps an abnormal 
occurrence in Hindu India. 

NAVY. 

In respect of the navy, we are in the unfortunate 
position of Having no direct material Hearing on the 
question. During the period so far covered in the 
course of these lectures, we Have references to sea-going 
and over-seas commerce. Expressions and comparisons, 
etc., in literature' give evidence of familiarity with 
sea-going and knowledge of places across the Bav of 
Bengal at any rate, in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. The Chinese traveller FaKien, who was in 
Ceylon and left on his return journey for China over- 
seas, makes the remark that on the eastern shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, there were settlements of Indians, whom 
he found to be generally Hindu with very few Buddhists. 
So colonising by Hindu inhabitants of South India 
seems to have been more or less general. We have an 
inscription in Koettei in East Borneo, which seems to be 
inscribed upon the sacrificial pillars of a Brahmani cal 
sacrifice that was celebrated there and the inscription 
records the details of the gift made at the sacrifice by 
an Indian Raja. Other evidence of colonisation are 
found in plenty in the islands as well as in the Eastern- 
most Peninsula of Asia in regard to contact with India, 
though much more work is required before anything 
like a specifically chronological statement could be 
made regarding them. But this inscription is datable, 
though it does not actually carry a specific 'date. It 
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Is referred, on grounds of paleography, to tEe territory 
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of the Pallavas, because the script is the Pallava 
grantha character, and is generally ascribed to the 
fourth century or thereabouts. We have another ins- 
cription at Tekopa now in the Malay Peninsula refer- 
ring to the construction of a Vishnu temple dedicated 
in all probability to Venugopala, the construction of a 
tank called Naranam, as it is put down in Tamil, and 
the placing of this public institution in charge of cer- 
tain communities of Indian merchants. Among them 
figures the famous Manigramam thereby indicating 
that the colony probably proceeded from the west-coast. 
On the western side, there is considerable evidence of a 
brisk commerce. The whole of the evidence seems to 
indicate the coming of foreign ships to carry the 
articles of commerce from the coast. But we are not 
altogether without evidence that Indian fleets were 
maintained principally for purposes of commerce, but 
sometimes taking part even in the operations of war. 
There is a specific instance of a fleet of a Chera king, 
which attacked a Yavana fleet, defeated and partially 
destroyed it ; brought in prisoners of war from among 
the mariners, and punished them in a characteristic 
fashion. That is the first reference that we have to a 
navy, understanding it in a rather freer sense than 
the modem technical usage would warrant. It would 
perhaps be too much to imagine that they had a fight- 
ing line of ships, as distinct from the commercial mer- 
chantmen. Perhaps it was one flotilla of ships, which, 
as occasion required, plied in the work of commerce, dis- 
charged the duties of a fleet of transports for carrying 
Soldiers across, and when occassion demanded it 7 even 
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Served the purpose of a fighting line of ships, ^hie next 
specific item of evidence we have of ships put to a war- 
like use is in a statement that Hiuen T’sang makes re- 
garding a navy that was sent by the great Pallava Nara- 
simha Varman in the 7th Centuary a.d. Kara- 
simha Varman had a fugitive ruler of Ceylon at his 
court, who actually assisted him in his wars and ren- 
dered yeoman service in the capture and destruction 
of the Chalukyan capital, Badami. In return for this 
loyal service, the Pallava monarch felt it his duty to 
equip an army and send it for his friend's assistance 
against the usurpel’-ruler in Ceylon. This Ceylon fugi- 
tive was known by the name Manavarma, and the army 
fitted out for the invasion in his behalf is said to have 
been carried across by a fleet of 300 transports from u the 
port of Kan chi” to the landing place in Ceylon. A 
tieet of 300 transports carrying soldiers must be pre- 
pared to fight on the sea, if the occasion demanded it 
It must therefore be taken that these transports had 
sufficient equipment to do the fighting in case of need, 
as even in the case of ships going on commerce, a cer- 
tain amount of fighting they had to be prepared for, and 
there are actual references to this particular point in 
li teraturc. So this Manavarman invasion of Ceylon — 
or rather two invasions the first having failed, the 
second having succeeded in placing him on the throne— 
is the first specific evidence that we have of fleets of ships 
being put to warlike use within historical times, and on 
a statement of undoubted historical authority. It 
cannot be regarded as a mere solitary instance; it is 
a solitary reference, however that has come down to 
ns, which does not necessarily mean that that is the only 
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o was i oil in which, a naval enterprise of the character 
called for the equipment of a navy. 

The Takopa inscription already adverted to seems 
to refer to the period following that of N&rasimha- 
varman and Manavarma, and while the name of the 
king is not clear, it seems to be one of these Pallava 
monarchs that is under reference. But the 
really most important part of the inscription is 
where at the closing part of the document it 
mentions that the charitable foundation, — the 
temple and the tank — was placed under the pro- 
tection of people constituting three divisions or 
communities of Indian origin. The three divisions 
are mentioned as Seyiamukhattwr, Chdpattdr and Mwvii'- 
grdmattdr . All these three terms are obscure in regard 
to their significance, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are, more or less, wellknown terms. Without entering 
into a discussion in regard to these here, the term Mam - 
grdmam seems to be a community of merchants, and 
the term itself is regarded as a title capable of being 
conferred upon distinguished individuals of the mer- 
cantile and other communities as well, the title carry- 
ing along' with it certain privileges and ceremonial ad- 
juncts, such as a parasol, a palanquin and the carrying 
of torches and the band. Chdpattdr would similarly 
mean a community it may be a community of military 
men — constituting a portion of the army. Chdpattdr 
is a term applied also to the Cheras as carrying the bow 
for their national royal insignia, and Chdpattdr would 
therefore mean merely bowmen in the sense that they 
earned the flag of the bow, implying that they were a 
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part of the Chera army, which seems to be the more prob- 
able significance here rather than that division of the 
army consisting of bowmen exclusively. Sendmuhham 
in Sendmukhattdr is similarly a term of technical im- 
port. SenamuJcham is usually a division of the army, 
that part of it that went forward, making way as it 
were for the main division to follow. It has also a sig- 
nificance that this part of the army constituted the body 
of the king in the sense, of course, that the army it is 
that provides the king with his physical strength. It 
has got a third meaning, namely, a protective outwork 
thrown in front of the gates of a fortresses^ and by trans- 
ference a part or section of the army that mounted 
guard over these. Whichever it is, we may be dear so 
far that probably this is another military community. 
If so the question would arise why there should be any 
such community at Takopa from the West coast, and 
why a temple constructed for the use of foreigners 
should be placed under the military. .The inference 
is simple that possibly it was a colony of mer- 
chants from the West coast of India, and the temple 
and the tank there were placed in charge of the whole 
community constituting the colony of which a substan- 
tial part happened to be members of the military profes- 
sion. We cannot go further on the material available 
to us; but as far as is clear to us this record justifies 
our taking it that such colonies containing military men 
were not unusual in the age of the later Pallavas of 

Kanchi. 

When we pass out of the age of the Pallavas and 
come into that of the Cholas early in the tenth century 
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we seem to be oh clearer ground. The first signal 
achievement of the new dynasty is the conquest of 
Madura, and that was followed soon after by the con- 
quest of Ilam. Ilam is purely a name for Ceylon. A 
conquest of Ceylon by the Cholas would be an impossi- 
bility without a fleet — a fleet of transports to carry the 
army across — as in the instance given under the Pallava 
Narasimha Varman. When we come to the reign of 
Rajaraja, we seem to be transported at once, as if with- 
out a transition, to a navy proceeding to the West Coast 
and inflicting a crushing defeat upon the Chera fleet at 
Kandaliir. It is one of the most signal, and withal 
early, achievements of Rajaraja. Such a naval 
achievement on the part of the Chola implies two 
things ; — a powerful navy that can sail round the coast 
of South India — a bit of navigation not regarded as 
easy in those days — and inflicting a defeat worth boast- 
ing of upon the Chera fleet, which was ready to receive 
them. The second fact is that the Cheras maintained 
a fleet of some considerable strength, and to bring them 
under sub j ection to the Chola, it was essential to defeat 
it on the sea ; in other words, the Cheras would have to 
be regarded as a nautical power and could not be sub- 
dued otherwise than on the sea. That the Cholas were 
under the necessity to maintain a fleet not only for this 
particular purpose, but probably for other purposes as 
well, becomes clear when we come to the reign of 
Rajendra the Gangaikondachola. It is strange that 
among the large number of inscriptions that have come 
down to us and the mass of material providing informa- 
tion upon all other details of history there should be no 
reference to the navy as such in the inscriptions. It is, 



however, possible to understand why, if we remember 
that among* the large number of inscriptions that have 
come down to us, far the largest number have 
reference to temples and grants to temples and 
‘documents of that kind where it would nor- 
mally be difficult to expect references purely of a 
royal or governmental concern, such as the maintenance 
of a navy would he. That perhaps would account for 
the absence of information, although we may yet come 
upon references to these. As a matter of fact, a num- 
ber of inscriptions of Rajendra do mention in some con- 
siderable detail Ms overseas invasion, and the manner 
of the introduction of these does not give one to under- 
stand that it was taken to be anything novel or extra- 
ordinary. This naval enterprise is described almost in 
the same manner as the other details relating to war, 
and therefore gives us to understand that, to the inscrip- 
tion writer at any rate, it was a thing quite familiar. 

Rajendraehola’s main object in the distant north- 
ern invasion that he undertook seems to have been more 
or less a continuation of the war that his father had 
begun against the ruler of Kalinga. It was already 
pointed out that on the coast side, Rajaraja had to 
undertake military operations against the Eastern 
Chalukyas during the period of interrugnum in their 
territory. He so far succeeded in the enterprise that 
he placed a particular ruler upon the 111 rone and entered 
into a treaty with him — a treaty sealed even by a mar- 
riage alliance. The two dynasties ever after remained 
allies in this fashion and at peace with each other dur- 
ing the rest of their history. It was this treaty that 





gave Rajaraja tKe facility to carry on a war against the 
further northern power of the Kalingas, as it was pos- 
sible for him to march across the territory of the 
Eastern Chalukyas with the same facility with which 
he could carry his army across his own Chola country. 
So he undertook a war against the Kalingas with a view 
merely to bring them into subordination to him. 

It must be borne in mind that these wars of con- 
quest among Hindu rulers were wars, which had merely 
the object of getting the acknowledgment of suzerainty 
with a view perhaps to obtain freedom of action and 
even possibly united action. The Kalinga rulers at 

the time happened to be a new dynasty that had achiev- 
ed prominence and wore gradually working tKeir way 
up to make their kingdom a powerful one by bringing 
into it all the divisions of Kalinga, sometimes spoken 
of as the three Kalingas, and almost as often, as seven 
(Sapta Kalingas). The war therefore was of a pro- 
tracted kind, and when, in the eleventh or twelfth year 
of his reign, Rajendra found it- necessary to undertake 
an invasion of Kalinga, he had to carry his war on 
through the whole of the extensive territory of the 
Kalinga kings extending his operations further north to 
the banks of the Ganges. As a matter of fact, the 
general in charge of the expedition is said to have struck 
the Ganges somewhere about the region of Bihar, it 
may be between Patna and Bhagalpore, and carried his 
army down along the banks of the Ganges to where it 
reaches the sea, and having finally defeated the Kalinga 
king there, marched back to Rajahmunctry, where 
R&jendra was encamped at the time Having led another 
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army in suppdrt of the previous one. The two together 
attacked the capital of Kalinga, and, after putting on 
the Kalinga throne, a new king on terms of treaty, 
organised and sent out an invasion across the sea to the 
country of Kadaram, where at the time a powerful 
dynasty of kings was holding rule over an extensive 
' territory. This invasion was undertaken against the 
Maharaja of Sri Bhoja, and either he himself or his 
capital is described as Sri Vijaya, both of them identi- 
fied from Chinese history to have Ead reference to the 
ruler and the capital Palambang in Sumatra. This 
dynasty had already come into touch with the Cholas as 
a predecessor of the ruler at the time had already sent a 
mission — diplomatic mission — to Rajaraja and obtain- 
ed his permission to build a Buddhist Vihara to be called 
Chudamani Vihara in his own name, in Nagapatam, 
and that relationship was kept up when another em- 
bassy came in the reign of Kulottunga *1, a grandson of 
this Rajendra and obtained his permission to acquire 
two villages and make a grant of them to the same 

Chudamani Vihara. 

• • 

This naval invasion of Rajendra gets described not 
exactly as a naval invasion, but incidentally of course 

among a description of his achievements in a large 
number of inscriptions both in the Tamil country, and 
even in the southern parts of Mysore. The drama 
Rajasekhara Vilasam in Kanarese is said to have been 
based on this great exploit of Rajendrachola. Rajen- 
dra ’s son claims conquest of Kadaram, which need not 
mean a separate invasion and may be no more than the 
part that the prince played in the invasion sent out by- 
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the f atKer ; and even Kulottunga lays claim to a con- 
quest of Kadaram. It seems doubtful again whether 
there was a separate war against Sri Bhoja in the re%n 
of Kulottunga. It may possibly be that as a young 
prince he also took part in the great invasion' off 
Rajendra. Whether these subsequent invasions were 
separate invasions or no, does not affect the position 
that the Cholas felt the need of maintaining a navy, and 
a navy organised even for such distant expeditions as 
the one that had been sent against the powerful nau- 
tical empire of Sri Bhoja, which from its central posi- 
tion in Sumatra, laid claim to authoritv over an exten- 
sive region of the peninsula across, and possibly islands 
in its immediate neighbourhood. In the age of the 
Cholas therefore, there was a navv, probably of the 
same organisation as before, but with a successful war 
or two on the High Seas to the credit of the navy. It 
is not possible for us to say whether there was a sepa- 
rate navy on a war footing as distinct from the commer- 
cial marine. 

During the century of Pandya ascendency that fol- 
lowed this great dynasty of the Cholas of the south, the 
same organisation seems to have continued. There is 
evidence, however, that in the last period of it, perhaps 
even earlier, Arab enterprise was gradually supersed- 
ing the Hindu in this particular field. This process of 
supersession must have gone on for some little time 
when we find actually that, in the reign of Maravarman 
Kulasekhara, whose reign covered the last quarter of 
the 13th century and the first decade of the fourteenth, 
powerful Arab merchants were settled in coast towns of 
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the Pandya country and even held important customs 
offices under Pandya rulerB. An Arab from the Per- 
sign Gulf by name Abdur-Rahmaa-ut-Taibi, a horse 
trader, had the farming of the customs revenue for the 
port of Kayal, and held the position of officer of very 
high rank in the court of the Pandya, and the Pandya 
entrusted a mission that he -had to send to China to this 
Arab, instead of sending a mission as before headed by 
his own officer as did Rajendra, the Gangakikonda 
Chola and Kulottunga, his grandson. This seems to 
indicate clearly the manner in which this gradual super- 
session of the Hindus by the Arabs took place at least in 
regard to the more distant overseas enterprise. It is 
from now that the archipelago gradually passes from 
the hands of its own rulers, natives and colonists from 
India, into the hands of the Arabs, and during the 
next two or three centuries the process of Islamisation 
goes on till at last in the 16th or the 17th century prac- 
tically the whole region had become Muhammadan — a 
character that it maintains to the present times. By, 
all accounts, the inhabitants are now all Muhammadan, 
but the whole of their intellectual culture seems to be 
Hindu, as their dramas and dances, their temples and 
treatment of literature alike bear witness to. 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE ADMINI- 
STRATION— AT HEADQUARTERS. 

We described already in the previous sections the 
work of the king, his council, and his ministers at 
headquarters, in connection with several grants made 
to temples and institutions. The account there given 
must necessarily be of a partial character and cannot 
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give an insight into the working of the machinery of 
administration at headquarters in all its departments. 
As a matter of fact our information in regard to it, not- 
withstanding fullness in certain directions, is defective 
considered as a whole. The administration of the army 
and the navy seems to have been entirely a matter for 
the king, his council and ministers, and does not appear 
to have reached beyond that administrative circle of the 
immediate entourage of the monarch for the time being. 
Departments near allied to peace and war, foreign rela- 
tions and diplomacy, and departments akin thereto seem 
to have been exclusively the field of the monarch and his 
council, speaking generally. All details belonging to 
the civil administration, whether it be directly admini- 
strative, or corrective of administration, came before 
the king in his council of administrative heads and 
others, associated with them in some stage, and others 
interested in the matter, so that the decision arrived at 
at the royal headquarters was ultimately the decision not 
merely of the headquarters, but of the headquarters and 
the body actually concerned, so that we may say gene - 
rally that, in matters of internal administration, people 
usually had as much of a share as is at all possible to 
give them a share under any system of government. In 
matters other than the branches of the administration 


that could be included in this classification, people or 
their representatives appear to hUve had no direct voice 
except through the voice of the members of the council 
at the headquarters. The monarch seems to have exer- 
cised his power with the advice of his council, liable to 
no other check than that which he might receive from 
those members of the council and the heads of the admi- 
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nistration whom ho might consult. How complicated 
this administration was, and how far from being purely 
autocratic, could be seen from a detailed consideration 
of a large grant which has come down to us and which 
gives full detail of the working of this department. The 
document relates to the gift of a village to a temple in 
Tiruvalangadu, the hamlet which happens to be a rail- 
way station this side of Arkonam towards Madras in 
the M. S. M. Railway. There is a big Siva temple there, 
and the grant is a provision for the general require- 
ments of the temple. The village is called Palayanur, 
which was ultimately made over to the temple. The 
order portion of the grant, apart from the Praiasti, is 
a Tamil document of 524 lines actually engraved on 21 
copper-plates. The order proper takes up the first 145 
lines. The following 281 lines describe the Boundary 
minutely, taking it from feature to feature in all the 
four directions so as to avoid all possibility of 
mistake, or error for the future. The last 98 
lines • describe in detail the conditions of the 
gift consisting of one section called panhara, 
that is the demands and the dues to which it was 
liable and the other vyavastha, the actual condi- 
tions or privileges normally enjoyable and actually to be 
enjoyed by the new holders of the land. The land act- 
ually belonged to a Brahman (Brahmadeya) village 

called Singalantaka Chaturvedi Mangalam. It had first 
of all therefore to be freed from the Brahmadeya (gift 
to Brahmans). Then the next process is its being 
brought down to Velldnvagai, that is, villages under the 
ordinary arrangements for cultivating lands by the 
agricultural population of the locality, in other words 
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lands directly taken over by the cultivators and culti- 
vated by them ( rayatwur in modem language), 
paying whatever was due to the government 
and the community under Which they cultivated. 
Then as such, the village had again to be made over to 
the temple as a gift. This involved naturally the re- 
moval of such privileges as the village enjoyed when it 
was a Brahmadeya gift. As a Brahmadeya village 
therefore it paid for its share a revenue to the govern- 
ment 598 kalcmju , 1 kunri of gold only, and the revenue 
due from Singalantaka Chaturvedimangalam be re- 
duced to this extent. It was to be made to pay as of old, 
the revenue of 3238 kalam , 7 kuruni and 5 naU of paddy, 
and 193 klanju, 1 manjddi and 1 md of gold including 
the revenue dues in kind and coin (padi and palli ). It 
will at once be seen that what seems a very simple gift 
of a village to the temple involves a rather complicated 
administrative process ,in conveying the gift to the 
party. So the process begins with the various depart- 
ments taking notice of it, and having to investigate and 
report how far the transfer would be possible and what 
there may be to be said against it. First of all two of 
the royal officers, whose function it is to supervise the 
administration, something like Commissioners or Jhs- 
pectors-General, and two arbitrators testified that 
this royal writ transferring the Brahmadiya into a 
Devaddna was not open to objection. The royal order 
was received on the 88th day of the sixth year of the 
reign of Rajendra, the Gangaikondachola. The offi- 
cers above mentioned certified to the unobjectionable 
character of the proposed gift and the order was signed 
and got ready for issue by four Secretaries (flloi* 





ntiyakcm) on the basis of the draft order received from 
the Secretary, who took it down as the order emanated 
the sovereign. Three chief executive officers 
other than those, had to approve of the order and sign in 
token of their approval. Having passed through all 
these stages, the order was actually issued in the pre- 
sence of two officers of the department of taxes 
(Puravuvari T inaiklcalam') and the officer in charge of 
the taxes register ( V aripottaham ) , the Mukkavetti (the 
chief of the village watch) the officer in charge of the 
keeping of the accounts of the taxes (Varipottaka 
Kanakku ), the officer in charge of the receipts under the 
head of taxes (Varyil-idu) , the secretary in charge of 
despatches, and the divisional Muhhavetti. Along with 
the issue of this order, direction was given that two of 
the administrative officers associated with another 
middle man, perhaps not holding any office, be appoint- 
ed to superintend the conveyance of the land. 

The process of conveyance of the gift consisted in 
a she-elephant being driven round, as it were, along the 
boundary of the village, the principal inhabitants of the 
village walking behind it, a contingent of labourers 
marking the boundary at salient points by trees, or 
channels, or water-courses wherever they existed, by 
planting milkbush wherever there was no natural fea- 
ture such as an old tree or an anthill, or by marking by 
structures of earth and stone, wherever that was re- 
quired, thus marking the boundary and putting it be- 
yond possibility of dispute. The whole process is what 
is called in Sanskrit Karimbhrwncma. In Tamil it 
is described as PadaJicd Nadattal, which would mean the 
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walking Tound the land involved. But the term Pidi- 
Sulndu is also prefixed to it ; that means the inhabitants 
of the village walked round the village in connection 
with the marking of the boundary, accompanying the 
she-elephant. In the doing of this, the neighbouring 
villages concerned were ordered to be present also. In 
this case one neighbouring village was in attendance by 
its representative, the Karanam of the village. The 
inhabitants of the village involved in the gift followed 
the she-elephant marking the boundary in the manner 
described. The royal writ (Tirumultham , Sanskrit 
Srimukka) was sent to the village concerned, the assem- 
bly of which went forward to receive it, and when re- 
ceived returned putting it upon their head. Simulta- 
neously writs were sent to the other villages to assist in 
the process. Over 280 lineB of this document are devoted 
to a detailed description of the circumambulation of the 
village by the officers and by the people of the district 
(N attar ) . 

It is not necessary for our t>u impose to go into the 
details of this description of the boundary. But there 
is one little point of interest, that in those days one high 
road passed from Tinipasur, near Tiruvellore to 
Merpadi another railway station called in those days 
Rajasravapuram. This trunk road constituted the 
boundary for a small part of it. * Among the pariharas 
mentioned are those we have already described in some 
of the Pa llava grants in an earlier part of the work, 
which need not be gone into in any detail here. But the 
general statement that follows the specification of 
details is of interest. It concludes ° these above detail- 
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ed incidences of revenue, all tHat the king was entitled 
to demand and enjoy, was resigned by the king in favour 
o?the god in the temple, and the temple management 
was authorised to receive and enjoy as the king had 
hitherto been dioing. Therefore the term pariJidram 
does not necessarily mean exemption, but much rather 
means the dues to which the locality concerned is liable. 
Then follows the conditions of the gift. These indi- 
cate the specific privileges that the village was bound to 
enjoy by itself, and as against the neighbouring villages, 
and these rights are specified and conveyed to them as 
privileges to which they were entitled even as against 
their neighbours. The whole of this process and the 
actual conveyance of the land took perhaps a little over 
a year, and was actually conveyed and completed on the 
155th day of the seventh year of the king’s reign. This 
is just one year and 65 days after the final order. It 
might seem a comparatively slow process. It must, 
however, be remembered that the order probably had to 
pass through divisional offices and a number of local 
administrative units, and the conveniences of all of 

* i 

them had to be consulted for conveying the gift ulti- 
mately. As a matter of fact, the order happened to be 
addressed to the headmen of the Brahmadeya villages 
and to the residents (Ur dr) of Devadma (gift to God), 
Palli Chanda (gift to J ain Buddhist and other heretical 
institutions), Kanimurruttu (lands given for reclama- 
tion to cultivation), Yettiperu (that which was given in 
return for village services) and Am Said Bhogam (cul- 
tivation on annual quit-rent). All these would have 
had to take some part or other. As was pointed out al- 
ready, the people of the district (N attorn) had to ap- 
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prove of it. The officers deputed had to carry out the 
transfer in their presence. TEe Singalantaka Chatur- 
veiii Mangalam, of which it was a part had to take ffo?e 
Of the transfer. They contented themselves on this 
occasion by being represented by the Karanattdn 
(accountant) of their village. The townsmen of the 
village unit ( tjfrom ) were present in full, and the 
assembly of Nittavinoda Chaturvedimangalam, a neigh- 
bouring Brahmadeya village were also present. 

The king was seated in his private room in the 
upper story of his palace at Mudfkonda Solapuram 
when the secretary submitted his report and was ready 

to take his orders. The king dictated the order on hear- 
ing the documents read' to hi?n, and the private secretary 
( Tim mandiraol ai ) took ’down the order as it emanated 
from” the king. The formal request for the passing of 

the order was made bv ©ne Tirukkalatti Pi eh eh an. The 

1 ■ 

royal order was written by TTttamasola Tamil adarayan. 

Jananath’a, the son of Rama, was the minister of the 

■ • 9 

king; he saw the order being carried out. Under his 
orders, one Araneri, son of Naravana, a native of 
Mangalavavil and “of the fourth casto” did the busi- 
ness of taking the elephant. This describes fP*' method 
of work at headquarters in some detail, andP se T es us 
an idea as to the character of the details into w* 1 ^ ^ese 
royal orders had to enter. W e can infer f rorrf®S8%hat 
system of records should have been maintained from the 
indubitable bureaucratic details which are insisted on 
in the carrying out of these royal orders. 

Prom the details so far given, it would be justifiable 
to make the inference that the monarch enjoyed full 
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power in regard to the administration of the kingdom, 
over which he ruled. It is equally clear that he exer- 
cised this power to the uttermost extent possible in a 
maimer that assured to him the willing consent of those 
his authoritative acts affected. It was a bureaucracy 
with the monarch at its head, possessed it may be of 
autocratic powers. The monarch as well as the bureau- 
cracy uniformly operated through a popular agency, 
and assured for themselves the active co-operation of 
the people in carrying their orders into effect. Such 
a system of administration had perhaps its small begin- 
nings in the remote past and took time to grow and 
perfect itself. W e cannot say that we have the material 
to see the beginnings, but the survey made above gives 
us an insight into the processes of its growth and we 
could see clearly that with the coming of the Cholas to 
power, it had attained to a degree of completion, which 
shows the whole administratioif at its best under them. 
This system was followed without substantial alteration 
during the period of decline of the Chola power and 
under the Pandyas who had succeeded to their position 
in the century that followed. It was then that there 
came upon South India, as in fact over the whole of 
India in the preceding century, the cataclysm of Muslim 
invasions, which in their devastating character upset 
much, and otherwise disturbed the even tenor of the 
administration as we have seen it at work for a mille- 
nium. After near half a century of this disturbance 
came in the empire of Vijayanagar, which put an end 
to the disorder and confusion caused by these invasions 
and repaired much of the damages caused by the rav- 
ages of these invaders. We shall see in the following 
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section that the administrative system continued under 
Vijayanagar substantially as it was in the four centu- 
ries from a.d. 800 to a.d. 1,200. 

Administrative Institutions under Vijayanagar *. — 

The whole of the region with which we have been 
dealing in our study of the administrative institutions 
of this part of India passed in the first half of the four- 
teenth century under the rule of a power, which is gene- 
rally known to historians by the name of its capital 
placed at one of the salients of its northern frontier. 
This was the famous city known as* Vijayanagar with 
the alternative name, through much of its history of 
Vidyanagara or Vidyaranya Nagara, and of which the 
ruins of Hampi are the modem representative. This 
dynasty established itself in the particular locality 
under stress of circumstances, which gave to the admi- 
nistration itself as a ^hole, a new power and a new 
character, we may say. The early years of the four- 
teenth century saw the advance of the Muhammadan 
power into this distant enclave of India. The plunder 
carried by the first invasion only served to whet ike 
appetite for more, and successive Muhammadan rulers 
wanted to make the accumulations in the temples and 
palaces of South India a milch-cow for their never end- 
ing requirements, good and bad. So during the quart er 
of the century extending from' a. d. 1310 to a.d. 1335 
there were a series of invasions, of which the later ones 
added the motive of conquest to that of plunder. The 
earlier invasions did not come in force, and therefore 
attempted to make up for the want of adequate force by 
perpetrating atrocities of such a cruel character as to 
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Strike terror into the inhabitants, and of unnerving the 
population for active resistance. The first invasions 
Sffoved successful so far as to give them plenty of 
plunder. The first effort, however, at founding a 
southern principality in Madura with salient Muham- 
madan garrisons in important centres on the line of 
communication proved abortive through the exertions 
of a Travancore ruler, who in behalf of the Pandya for 
the time being, marched forth as far north as Nellore 
and turned the invaders out. But the Muhammadan 
pressure still persisted. 

The province of Devagiri was founded by Muba- 
rak Kalji, son and successor of All-ud-din, to which 
was gradually added the territory along the southern 
frontier such as the divisions of Sagar and Gulbarga, 
and this was gradually pushed forward into the Hoy- 
sala dominions to the extent of overturning the brave 
little state of KamgLi and acquire possession of even 
the territories of the Hoysalas on the northern frontier, 
consisting of the present-day Kannada districts of the 
Southern Mahratta country. Early in the reign of 
Muhammad-bin-Tughlak, he sent out a number of in- 
vasions, and himself led two, in one of which he was 
able to send an army ahead and establish his power in 
Tamil India proper to such an extent as to constitute 
the province, known to Muhammadan historians as 
Ma’abir, that is, the Coramandel Coast region, not 
Malabar. The success that he was able to achieve the 
first time was not great enough to assure him perman- 
ence; but he put matters right for himself in the subse- 
quent invasion that he had undertaken, and his autho- 
rity prevailed over the country with its provincial head- 
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quarters at Madura and possibly Ka^nanur, a suburb 
of Trichmopoly as an alternative, for a period of .about 
seven years, a.d. 1328 to 1335, In the latter year Jjir 
own provincial governor Jalal-ud-din Aljsan Shah dec- 
lared himself independent at Madura and founded a 
kingdom for himself in Ma’abir; and that was the 
Muhammadan Sultanate of which we have a series of 
coins. Prom these we are enabled to reconstruct the 
succession of rulers and the salient points of their his- 
tory with the account furnished by the Algerian travel- 
ler Ibn Batuta, who happened to be in South India for a 
couple of years during the period, proceeding on his 
mission to China in behalf of Muhammad, the Tughlak 
sovereign. 

It was by a supreme effort of the last great Hoysala 
ruler to conquer this Muhammadan kingdom and dis- 
lodge the Muhammadan garrisons from the salient posi- 
tions in which they were planted that the new kingdom 
of Vijayanagar actually sprang. The Hoysala Vira 
Baljalabent before the storm of repeated Muhammadan 
invasions in the belief that they w T ere temporary raids, 
and were not intended to be of a lasting character of 
conquests. He was preparing at the Bame time for 
eventualities ever since Mubarak Khalji distributed the 
Mahratta country among “the Amirs of the Hundred” 
as they were called. He was in his own turn fortifying 
places on the northern frontier and putting them other- 
wise in a condition of defence, so that when the occasion 
offered, he might be sure of the frontier being efficiently 
held against jiew invaders to carry out his ultimate 
object of turning the Muhammadan garrisons out of 
the south. It was with this object in view that he trans- 



ferreil his residence from Halebid to Tiruvannamalai 
and held his position there on the high road leading 
towards Madura from the north. This was very soon 
after Muhammad bin Tughlak had made his conquests 
and created, as he thought successfully, the province of 
Ma’abir. The first Islamic governor of this province 
therefore had to maintain himself against the attacks of 
Vira Ballala and was able more or less to hold his own. 
But the Hovsala attacks had been gradually dosing 
nearer and nearer, and the case of the Muhammadan 
Sultans of Maduya was made desperate after the first 
Sultan declared himself independent of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak. This necessitated more active measures 
on the part of the Hoysala monarch, as from what was 
known of the nature of Muhammad bin Tughlak, he 

was certain of marching down upon the south to re- 
assert his authority. It was at about that time that 
the northern garrisons were properly organised and 
put on a satisfactory fooling from the point of view of 
th e southern rnl er. On e outer sal i ent wa s at, B ankapur 
in Dharwar, wherefrom the western line of advance 
could be defended. The main centre of defence, how- 
ever was Halabid, the capital of the Hoysalas and in 
order the better to defend it, the village of Haimu, set 
over against the fortified position of Anegundi on the 
northern bank of the Tungabadra on the highroad of 
communication, was fortified and put in a position of 
defence as an outwork. This became the more neces- 
sary since the destruction of Kanvpli only about %\ miles 
down the river. Another important garrison was placed 
at Udayagiri in the Nellore District to guard the east- 
ern highway. As a second line of defence to this were 
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probably set the palatine viceroyalties, under early 
Yijayanagar, of Araga in the Shimoga District, and 
Penugonda in the Anantapur District. Farther bziSfe 
of this was the next great viceroyalty, or Maharajya, 
as it came to be called in the days of Yijayanagar, at 
Mulbagal. Yarious important fortresses on the road 
and along this western frontier were also obviously gar- 
risoned, particularly places like Adoni. Yira Ball ala 
brought matters to a crisis by making a slow but suc- 
cessful effort to confine the Muhammadan garrison into 
Madura and destroy them, when felt sure that 
Muhammad bin Tughlak was too much occupied with 
rebellions nearer home to think of making a renewed 
effort at invading the south. That was in the years fol- 
lowing a.d. 1335 till his death. The Hoysala king 
fought and fell in battle against the Muhammadans, 
who were reduced to desperate straits, at Triehinopoly 
between the Muhammadan garrison at Kannanur and 
their headquarters in Madura. This gave temporary 
relief to the Muhammadans at Madura, who continued 
for a little over twenty years holding a precarious posi- 
tion there while the death of Vvra Ball ala was followed 
by the transformation of the Hoysala kingdom into 
what became ultimately the empire of Yijayanagar. 

When the new dynasty established itself therefore, 
its preoccupation was entirely to prevent the Muham- 
madans from effecting entry into this part of the 
country, and to carry out this object, the actual raison 
d’etre of their position, thtey had to strain their every 
resource towards this particular object of providing an 
adequate military force to guard the northern frontier 
extending across the whole width of the peninsula. For 
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lour full centuries practically they had maintained this 
struggle. During the first three centuries of the exist- 
erte^of the Vijayanagar empire, they were able to offer 
successful resistance and keep the tide of invasion on 
the whole satisfactorily out. But during the last cen- 
tury of the existence of this state, they gradually receded 
till at last about a.d. 1739, the last Hindu state which 
sprang out of Vijayanagar was defeated and the back 
of the Hindu resistance broken at Trichinopoly. 
The Muhammadan conquest of the south became some- 
thing like an actual fact, and within a score of years of 
this achievement, Muhammadan rule over this locality 
itself was overturned, and after another half a century 
of confusion, and we might say, even anarchy, the 
British East India Company established itself grad- 
ually, and laid the foundations of the Madras Presi- 
dency at the commencement of the nineteenth century. 

Prom this summary account; it would be clear that 
the preoccupation of the rulers of Vijayanagar was the 
organisation of their military resources, primarily with 
a view to the defence of the northern frontier. The 
development of military resources naturally implies 
attention to the sinews of war, and without these, the 
development of an efficient defence would be a feat 
impossible. While therefore they were occupied pri- 
marily with the business of developing the fighting re- 
sources of the empire, they had also to pay a consider- 
able amount of attention to the development of the civil 
resources to maintain these; but it may be admitted 
without question that the amount of attention that they 
were able to pay to the organisation of a civil adminis- 
tration of a satisfactory character could not have been 

A — 43 
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as much as that of their predecessors in the centuries 
previous to the Muhammadan invasions. Fortunately 
for them, however, there was a highly developed g^kln- 
nistration which had attained to its full development, 
and all that they had to do was to see that the adminis- 
trative machinery, which had been perfected by their 
predecessors, were maintained in ordinary efficiency, so 
that they may have the benefit of the full resources of 
the empire for their particular purpose. They were 
therefore interested in keeping up the good administra- 
tion that there was in the country, only repairing the 
damages that it might have suffered 'in the course of the 
repeated ravages by the Muhammadans during the half 
century of their raids. While therefore we hear from 
the records of Yijayanagar of much that they did by 
way of fighting wars to keep the enemy at arm’s length 
and of developing the fighting resources of the country, 
what we hear of their ^admini strati ve doings is compa- 
ratively subordinate to this main purpose. Even so, 
the records that have come down to us of their advance 
in that particular line redounds to their credit and exhi- 
bits an understanding of the spirit of the administra- 
tive arrangements with a laudable effort at maintaining 
these institutions undamaged. 

As one instance of this effort at conservation of the 
administrative resources of the country, we have an 
illuminating example from what was done in the reign 
of the great Yijayanagar ruler, Devaraya II of the first 
dynasty, whose reign period was in the first half of 
the fifteenth century. Devaraya II was by far the 
greatest ruler of the first dynasty of Yijayanagar, and 
it was in his reign that the military resources were re- 
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organised and developed to such a high degree as to in- 
flict more than one crushing defeat upon his enemies 
actffsss the northern frontier. The measure Has reference 
to the rural division of Valudilarnpattu in the Trichi- 
nopoly and Tan j ore Districts. It was the Headquarters 
of a rural unit itself, the division being called by its 
name V aludilampattu-U savadi. An inscription of 
date a.d. 1429-30 registers the decision arrived at by the 
inhabitants of a whole district called Parantaka Nadu 
consisting of 98 sub-sects of the Right Hand (V aim- 
gai) and the 98 sub-sects of the Left Hand caste ( Idm - 
gai). THe subject matter of their deliberation was the 
various items by way of taxes and cesses and other dues 
payable by them to government ( Rajakaram-irai- 
muraimai ) . The consideration of this matter was 
necessitated by the confusion into which the adminis- 
trative arrangements had been thrown during the time 
of the temporary occupation dff the place by Kan- 
nadiyas as they are called (Kanarese people, probably 
the Hoysalas, who were in occupation of the locality 
for a considerable length of time). The settlement to 
which they arrived followed the linos of the settlement 
adopt ed by the inhabitants of the other districts includ- 
ed in the division Valudilarnpattu Usavadi. As the 
document itself states it, it was made into a JivitaParru 
of the servants, it may be, of the temple or of the king, 
since the district had been occupied by the Kannadivas. 
As such, the collection of taxes due was not made by any 
single authority properly constituted. The lands were 
leased out to persons other than the cultivators in occu- 
pation at the time, and the revenue dues ( Puravuvari ) 
were collected obviously in an arbitrary fashion , The 
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district is stated to have thus become ruined The first 
item of the decision arrived at was that certain speci- 
fied parcels of land were not to be alienated undes^ny 
one of the following heads pandaravadai (lands for the 
maintenance of 6aiva mendicants) , Adaippu (usufruc- 
tuary mortgage), Otti (simple mortgage), Kuttokai 
(lease), or Servai (service inam). The next was the 
general classification of assessment. What was to be 
the schedule of assessment of the land's appertaining 
to the district? This was laid down in the following 
schedule. 

Rates of assessment on other lands were agreed upon 



Assessment in Other taxes, such M 
paddy on one vSli, kapikkal, eammadam. 
Including anafiu- pattavattam kftulkQli, 
p£ru, ilakkal, etc. etc., on each v3]L 


Ai 


1 Paddyflelds . . 60 kalam of paddy 

and 1 pa^atn. . 20 papam. 

2 Uncultivated waste (brought under 

cultivation) . 40 kalam of paddy. 18 „ 

8 Forest reclaimed . . 20 kalam of paddy. 2 „ 

4 Ka^aippH (flower for sale) lands 
and lands Irrigated by baling 

water .. j20 kalam of paddy. 10 „ 


6 Plantain and sugarcane gardens in 
wet land 


< Plantain and sugarcane gardens in! 

padukait&kku (river margin) . . 

7 Marshes in which red lotuses are 

grown 

8 Lands producing turmeric, ginger, 

onions, garlic, etc. 

9 Lands producing brinjals (vaju- 

dilal) , pumpkins, ©to. 


• • * 


« 4 « 


III* 


• •I I 


« »« • 


60 popam (Including 
arafUpifu, k&pikkoi, 
etc.). 

60 papain. 




Assessment In 

Other taxes, such as 

\ 

Class of land. 

paddy on one vfill, 
including aradu- 

kfalkkaL aaamadam, 
pattavatpun. ttu&cOH, 

9 

1 

s. 

pern, ilakkal, etc. 

etc., on each v5JL 


B.~ (Conti.) 




12 

IS 

It 


Lands producing nellu, paruttl ( ?) , 
castor seeds, varaku paruttl (T), 
mustard, Bengal gram, wheat, and 
kusumbal (Carthamua tinctoriua ) ; 
Srlv&l, tfingalvftl and puludi, 
Clanda producing) gram (kftpam), 
lands producing paddy and (sam- 
bal&dl) 

Lands producing gram, green pulse, 
tanlpparuttl, tanl ftmapakku, tipai, 
past mrahu, fi&mai, etc. 

Lands producing eesamum (taxed 
for first crop) 

Lands yielding vedlkolundu(?) 

Lands yielding ollmugukolundu 

( taxed for first crop . . I 


« • « » 


tii( 


• 9 ■ • 

• « * • 


Mf I 





16 

IS 


Dry crops {vanpayiru). 


Every five areca palms yielding 
about 1,500 nuts per tree 


Every cocoanut palm yielding not 
less than 40 fruits per tree 


it 


9 9 9 9 


lilt 


17 

18 


NJi , — Tender trees which have 
not borne fruit, barren trees 
and trees In the backyards 
of houses are exempted .. 
Every jack tree yielding not less 
than 20 fruits per tree 
The surrounding (i.e., other) trees 
are not taxed 


• « • * 


• tit 


t t t > 


20 papem ( Including 
antHLp&ru, ndr-dloi, 
etc.). 

1 papam. 


t 

2 


of the abovef 



papam. 



ft 


1 panam (including or* 
SupSfu). 

| papain. 


Lost 


• v« t 



House and professional taxes. 


19 

Each house of a villager (Nitt&r) . . 


3 papam (including 

20 

Each house of a follower* of the 


vtiai-diarttdi) . 


tantra (tantlrlm&r)i 

• • « 9 

3} papain. 

21 

22 

Bach houee of makkal 

Verandahs with doping roofs (i.e., 

• 999 

li » 


sheds?) ..| 

AMI.— Unoccupied houses are 
exempted * . 

a • • l 

3 .. 


iraaMrtmdr=&dminlstratlv6 officials, as opposed to mantirivtOr (Coun- 
cillors) — This bfc# nothing to do with Tontro. 8. K, 




H 

m* 

Assessment in 

Other taxes, such as 


Class of land. 

paddy on one vSll, 

k&nlkkal. BayiMStw, 


Including aradu* 

pattavattam^ 


» 

pSru, ilakkal, etc. 

etc., on each vf^J* 


B 

Workshop (patkufai) taxeo, etc, 

23 

Every detji-proprietor 

• a • • 

8 papam (including ora- 



iup&ru, vatum, hapib 




hoi ) . 

H 

Every principal collector of tolls . . 

• HI 

4 papam. 

2» 

Bach (Kaikkoja) weaver with one 




working loom 

a • a a 

i « 

26 

Each (Kaikkole) weaver with one 




loom that does not? work (adal- 
tarl) 

ease 

2 n 

27 

Every shopkeeper who opens the 




Bhop in his house (manalkkaflafr 
ytr) » 

an* 

S ip 

28 

Every (ttllya) weaver for each 




loom 

lii* 

9 D 

22 

Every Judge (ny&y&ttllr) 

• » • • 

5 „ 

80 

Each member on the village Coun- 


1 » 


ell (mahffldl) 

• • ■ e 

81 

Bach lace-loom In working order . . 

• • • • 

3 „ 

82 

Each lace-loom not? in working 




order 

• in 

} 99 

88 

Each blacksmith, carpenter, gold 


5 panam (including 


and silversmith 

• lee 

kottu, ktrru, aro&ipgru 




kdpikai). 

84 

Bach chief potter 

• • » « 

5 papam (Including Hrt- 


kai dyam). 

85 

Each chief barber , . 

e i a e 

4 papam (Including 



karlvl fiyam). 

86 

Bach chief washerman 

e a a e 

4 panam (Including kai- 




l&yam). 

87 

Each kannakk&pan (brazier) 

a a a a 

6 panam. 

88 

Each chief ollmonger 

• • a a 

20 papam (including 




learn d yum). 

82 

Each member of the Paraiya caste 



(exceptions being made in certain 

specified cases). 

• 

ease 

| panam. 
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V- 

In regard to (A) lands allotted for wet cultivation, 
those that became damaged, after having been planted 
"w^th paddy (nattuppal) , those that yielded only blight- 
ed paddy, (suvi), and those that are otherwise destroyed 
( alivu ) should not be taxed. Lands under dry culti- 
vation were similarly exempt under the three heads. 
The remaining holdings alone were to be charged with 
these dues at a reduced rate of 8J in 10. We are not 
explained why this reduction was allowed. It was laid 
down however distinctly that if, on inspection, any of 
the lands excluded as above were found to have yielded 
one quarter of a crop, those lands were to be charged 1|3 
of the produce as rent (vdram). 

A somewhat similar order and ref erring to two divi- 
sions, namely, the division under Trichinopoly and that 
under Valudilampattu has come down to us in 
No. 376 (b) of 1914 from Chidambaram. It is of date 
gaka 1349, which would correspond to a.d. 1427, early 
in the reign of Devaraya II. This refers to one of those 
general irregularities caused by the upsetting of the 
established order by the disturbing influences which it 
is worthwhile noting down as indicating the desire on 
the part of the administration to restore things, as far 
as may be, to the condition before the disturbing inva- 
sions either of the Kaima<Jiyas or of the Muhammadans 
that followed the Kannada occupation. The document 
records “as we have been informed by the Mahesvaras 
and Maradavapa-sivan that th‘e king’s officers in the 
villages belonging to the temples are unjustly collecting 
the taxes called Kanikkai, Arasuperu, Karmakkar- 

jddi,Vi8eshaday(iM, Alamanju, etc., representing these 

» 

to be dues payable to the palace ; that the villagers tak- 



§a 

* 

ihg ilp on mortgage lands purchased, presented or other- 
wise owned by the temples, stubbornly refused to give 
back these lands to the temples, and that, as a con^p-' 
quence, the temple tenants have abandoned the villages 
causing thereby the stoppage of worship in these 
temples, we order the taxes mentioned above shall no 
longer be collected, the only payable tax, however, being 
the Sulavaripon ; that the worship, etc., in your temples 
shall be continued in future, under the direction of the 
said Marudavana-sivan, and that temple lands shall in 
no case be let out on (long) lease, nor shall they be 
assigned to anyone as tax free, hereditary property, free 
gift or Bhattavritti.” In regard to this order, the 
points deserving of attention are (1) the king’s officers 
demanded the usual royal dues from the lands under 
reference; (2) those that were in possession of the land 
claimed, what was the privilege of temple lands, exemp- 
tion from the payment of these. Then arises the ques- 
tion that if they claimed the privilege they ought to 
make over the lands to the temples, which apparently 
they were unwilling to do, as they claimed the posses- 
sion to have been due to purchase, presentation or some 
other manner of transfer. The result naturally would 
be an enquiry as to the legitimate character of the claim, 
and the order apparently is based upon such an enquiry. 
The investigation must have exhibited that the lands 
were actually temple lands and had been taken 
unduly in possession by those that were in 
temporary occupation. The consequence would 
therefore be neglect of cultivation of the lands 
as such by those to whom the temple let them 
out - for the purpose, and their migrating else- 
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where. The remit is the order, which restored the 
lands to the temple, and put it on the footing in which 

it was before the disturbances. This reconstruction 

% 

work* was what engaged the attention of the first 
dynasty of Vijayanagar during the century to about 
▲j>. 1450, and a number of similar instances could be 
quoted not only in the reign of Devaraya II but during 
the reigns of his predecessors and his successors not 
only of the first dynasty, but even of the others. Deva- 
rgtva II, however seems to have set about it systemati- 
cally through two of his ministers Lakkanna and 
Madanna, whose 'names figure as in charge of the 
government of various localities constituting practi- 
cally the whole of the empire of Vijayanagar. 

A specific tendency comes prominently to notice 
in about the same locality under an earlier governor 
known in epigraphical records as Viriipanna Odayar 
ordinarily, but as Viriipaksha ill more formal style. The 
matter is of a judicial character and has reference to the 
dispute regarding the right of worship in the Kames- 
vara temple at Aragalur. This is recorded in No. 413 (b) 
of the year 1914. Tirumalli Nayaka, the governor of 
the locality had to intervene and give the award bring- 
ing about a settlement of the dispute. The order act- 
ually summarised the dispute itself as it was brought to 
his notice and contains his award, and is therefore 
quoted in extenso ; — “ (1) A has been enjoying for a long 
time the privilege of worshipping all the 30 days of the 
mouth in the temple, while actually only fifteen days 
belonged to him by right and the other fifteen days be- 
longing (-ed$) to another person named B; (2) 
the privilege of B enjoyed by A without proper autho- 

A-44 
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rity requires settlement; (3) in support of tKe latter 
part of the statement made in (1) there are records in 
the temples to prove that the fifteen days of B 
abandoned by him and enjoyed by A) have under orders 
been counted unclaimed(7r««tfa7), and (4) this privilege 
of the fifteen days so declared unclaimed you have sold 
(on your own responsibility), 7J days to a third person 
C and given him a sale deed ; (5) by so doing, you have 
'deprived the acquired right of A, enjoyed by him for the 
last eight or ten generations; (6) at this stage, the 
Nattar appear to have volunteered to settle the ques- 
tion of enjoyment (A being found Issueless?) and to 

have called the parties to present themselves before 
them together with A; (7) yon (the managers) were 
also required (under my orders) to be present on the 
occasion, to hear the case and to can y out the decision 
arrived at by the Natter and to have in the meantime, 
during this period of hearing (by the Nattar) the wor- 
ship of the temple performed by outsiders on payment ; 
(8) A thus having appealed to me, while T happened to 
be present at Aragalur to have his ease transferred and 
give a just decision, I and the Na+tar together advised 
the parties to put their case before the Mahajanas and 
issued an order to this effect; (9) in obedience to our 
order the Mahajanas and the /{(/rah fir as of Kalattur, 
Alambalam, gadavanpattu and Mattiyakurichi met to- 
gether, heard both sides and decided that, although A 
may have been the hereditary holder of only fifteen days 
of the privilege, it was not fair to sell part of the dis- 
puted portion thereof to an outsider like C while the 
right to purchase (by virtue of long enjoyment) pri- 
marily rested in A; (10) accordingly therefore, to this 
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decision of the Mahajanas we order that A must con- 
tinue to enjoy the full thirty days as before, and that 
the i sale deed you have given to C should be cancelled- 
The procedure adopted and the decision arrived at alike 
in this particular case, which was brought, to the notice 
of the governor by the temple priest concerned, 
show clearly that, in point of judicial administration, 
the course followed under Vijayanagar happened to be 
almost exactly the same as under the Cholas of the ele- 
venth century. The aggrieved priest invited the inter- 
vention of the governor. The governor intervened not 
by himself alone and exclusively in virtue of the royal 
authority vested in him and give a decision. He called 
in the assistance of the Natter, whose decision was called 
in question, to help him. In the course of the enquiry 
it seemed to him that perhaps that that was not enough 
to settle a question of importance like the long standing 
right of temple worship. He therefore, and the Nattar 
together, felt it necessary to put the matter before a 
larger assembly of higher authority. Hence the Maha- 
janas and Bhattas of a number of surrounding villages 
assembled at their invitation and gave the award, which 
in effect states that the right of worship for the fifteen 
days which originally belonged to B and had been aban- 
doned by him ought not to have been sold away to an 
outsider except with the consent of A, who had acquired 
a prescriptive right to pre-emption by having conducted 
the worship for a long time. Having that prescriptive 
right, he should have been given the option before any 
other party was allowed to come in even by purchase. 

It is hardly necessary to go on multiplying in- 
stances. This process of rectification went on even in 
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the succeeding reigns, and on the whole, the procedure 
adopted was almost exactly the same as in the previous 
regime. In certain cases we come upon a more g^tive 
kind of beneficence which took the form of abolition of 
taxes that were oppressive, of which we have one re* 
markable instance, which made a great impression upon 
the people. It was the great Chola ruler, the first 
Kulofttunga, that, for some reason or other, attained to 
the title £ ungadavirttachola , the Chola who abolished 

tolls. We have pointed out that one of the legitimate 
sources of revenue of a Hindu monarch was the income 
from payment of various kinds of tolls. It therefore is 
not a question of the removal of new taxes or imposts 
of that character. It was the removal possibly of cer- 
tain of the legitimate items which might have become 
unsuitable by pressing too hard upon the people, that 
gave him the great reputation, which the people marked 
in this signal fashion.*' That that was not a solitary 
instance, and that such remissions were in practice even 
in the much harder times of the days of Vijayanagar, is 
in evidence in the following case. One great disturbing 
factor that seems to have intervened between the esta- 
blishment of the rule of Vijayanagar, and of the times 
either of the Cholas or of the Pandyas, is the occupation 
of the Tamil counrty by the Kannadiyas under the 
Hoysala king Somesvara and his son Bamanatha for a 
period of about a quarter of a century. During the 
rule of these foreigners to the locality, there seems to 
have been a considerable amount of disorder introduced 
possibly through the ignorance of the new government 
and its agents, of the customs of the locality. Two in* 
(stances come to our notice under the government of the 
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famous Narasanayaka, the father of the much more 

4 ^ - I 

famous Krishnadevaraya while he was carrying on the 
'administration of the whole empire in behalf of the two 
sons of his own master, Saluva Narasimha I. Accord- 
ing to No. 50 (C) of 1916, dated 6aka 1423, A.D. 1501, 

¥ 

a record of the sale of lands by the Marava inhabi- 
tants of Velangudi, they had no means of discharging 

their revenue dues to government, because, as it is signi- 
ficantly stated “it was the period of occupation of the 
Kannadigas or Karnatakas. ’ ’ That this waB the case 
widely is in evidence from No. 247 (C) of the same year 
from &rimushna2n in the South Arcot District where 
the same kind of oppressiveness seems to have been 
experienced. But what is to our purpose here is that 
this record of Saka 1420, a.d. 1504, refers to a revision 
of the rates and ~t axes by the chief apparently with a 
view to moderate the pressure of the incidences. It is 

stated that the rates of taxes Vhad become exhorbitant 

■ 

in the time when the country was in the hands of the 
Kannadiyas. The cultivators, owing to the oppression, 
had dispersed and the Svarupa ? scattered. ’ ’ The chief 
therefore ordered (1) that the lands be measured an- 
nually by the standard rod of 34 feet (the royal foot of 
the Chola times ) ; (2) that 15 panam (including all items 
of taxes) be levied on one md of dry land, and 20 panam 
on one md of wet land ; (3) that towards arcd6np2ru 
(royalty due) l|8th panam be levied on each tenant, 3 
panam on each loom of Setties , 2 panam on each Xam* 
maja aggriculturist, 3 panam on Kaikko]a weavers, and 
(4) towards the I(laitturai (probably grazing fee on 

lands between rivers) be collected 1|4 panam on each 

* 

cow, 1% panam on each bufEaloe and 1|4 panam on each 



8 sheep. Taking ten panam the equivalent of a varlha 
and one ma of land as equal to l[20th of a veli, the epi-^ 
graphist notes that “this revised settlement of Trinefcra- 
natha Kachlya Raya, the chief under reference cannot 
be regarded as mild. ’ ’ More f actors have to enter, in a 

comparison like this, for an opinion as to the character 
of the incidence being justifiable or otherwise. It is 
clear that the revision, milder or heavier in comparison, 
was obviously better than what it was under the dis- 
turbed times of Kannada occupation. 

We have another instance of heavy taxation under 
the great Krishnadevaraya in No. 246 (C) of 1916. An 
officer by name Sinnappa Nayakar, a brother of 
Adiappa Nayakar, the Adapanayque of Nunix, issued a 
circular to the agriculturists of a whole district contain- 
ing 17 divisions, who had migrated to other places on 
account of excessive taxation. According to this cir- 
cular, a permanent settlement of consolidated 
taxes was introduced of 28 panam on wet lands 
and 22 on dry lands for such cultivators as resided 
in the district. This was to be 20 papains on wet land 
and 15 panam on dry land if the cultivators were not 
resident in the division, the reduction being possibly to 
cover the expenses of locomotion. A further reduction 
to 15 papains on wet lands and 10 panams on dry lands 
was given to cultivators, who habitually resided outside 
and took up the cultivation of these lands, this high re- 
duction being moTe or less offered as a temptation to 
bring the lands into cultivation even at a disadvantage. 
This would indicate probably that cultivating tenants 
were not to be had in plenty and cultivable lands had 
by all means td be brought under cultivation even at a 



disadvantage. Another document No. 388 (B) of 1918 
dated fSaka 1447 in the reign of Krishnadevaraya has 
reference to a settlement introduced by a Chennama 
Nayhkar. This has probably reference to land newly 
brought under cultivation by an irrigation tank having 
been either constructed, or repaired and brought into 
use. The arrangement was to divide the whole into 
five parts, of which three parts were to be distributed 
among the Velamas (the cultivating ryots), gods and 
Brahmans, and two parts to be distributed among 
Kapus, whose function, in addition to cultivation, seems 
to have been the guarding of the village, a class of mili- 
tary tenants, as it wore. 3|5 of the whole land were 
divided among people either actually engaged in culti- 
vation or dependent on cultivation, and 2 [5 were distri- 
buted among people, who in addition to cultivation had 
to do the duty of guarding the district. 

This kind of a resettlement and reassurance of 
people to remain where they were and carry on their 
avocations as heretofore, we have evidence of even in the 
reign of Achyutaraya. There are a number of records 
particularly in the northern find north-eastern districts 
of the empire of Yijayanagar readily open to the in- 
cursions of their enemies, the Muhammadans of the 
Bahmani kingdom on the one side and the Hindus of 
the Kalinga kingdom bn the other : and the whole region 
therefore was liable to be harried by the repeated in- 
cursions of these enemies and a considerable amount of 
unsettlement would have resulted therefrom. A record 
coming from a village called Kavatalam in the Adoni 
Taluq makes a reference to this. The whole Sima or 
division was being evacuated by the cultivating inhabi- 
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tants wHo betook tfiemselves to the neighbouring 'dis- 
tricts, and it was discovered that tHeir complaint was 
acts of injustice and perhaps undue demands fronf 
them. Ordinary enquiries not satisfying, a special 
commissioner was sent in the person of Salakraju 
Timmaraju to make an enquiry and give the people 
satisfaction. It will be remembered that Achyutaraya 
had two brothers-in-law. The one under reference 
here is the person who was the chief minister of 
Achyutaraya, and his deputation therefore shows the 
importance attached to an enquiry of this kind. He 
proceeded to Adoni, made the necessary enquiries and 
granted to the agriculturists terms satisfactory from 
their point of view, and arranged for their repeopling 
the villages that they had abandoned, to bring them 
under cultivation again. The document seems also to 
make provision for a certain number of service inams 
for various village services, indicating thereby a com- 
plete un settlement of the village organisation. Similar 
cowles (or agreements) are found in some considerable 
number in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
exhibit the unsettlement of the country during these 
centuries. Such disturbances and settlements in repa- 
ration are under reference even under the successors of 
Achyutaraya, that is, the rulers of the last dynasty of 
Vijayanagar. But it is hardly necessary to pursue the 
subject any further. 

Almost from the middle of the fifteenth century 

► 

when the invasions from the north by the kings of 
Orissa on the one side and the Sultans of the Bah- 
mani kingdom on the other had become fairly frequent, 
the unsettlement and disorganisation became wore or 
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I own common, and efforts had to be made to remedy the 
disorganisation then and there. These invasions alone 
were,not the only unsettling cause. There Were other 
disturbances besides, both internal and external, such as 
the rebellion within as in the case of the great Saluva- 
n&yaka in the heart of the Tamil country, and, what 
followed as a consequence, the war against external 
rulers as in the case of the great invasion of the Tiru- 
vadirfi jya, varied occasionally by raids and expeditions 
even by the Portuguese. The rulers were anxious that 
the unsettlement ought not to be allowed to persist as 
much in the interests of the state, and the welfare of 
the people, as in their selfish interest, enlightened inte- 
rest though that be. The prevalence of the confusion 
and the breaking up of the rural life would have result- 
ed in the fall of revenue, which would have been quite 
detrimental to the welfare of the state and the mainten- 
ance of its position as such. *The pursuit of an en- 
lightened policy like that is in evidence not merely in 
the kind of reparation work such as had been referred 
to above, but in the abolition of the ordinarily prevalent 
imposts and duties that for one reason or another had be- 
come unpopular in process of time. Returning victo- 
rious from his northern invasion, king Krishna- 
devaraya is said to have made a very large remission of 
taxes amounting to 10,000 pieces of gold, the benefit of 
which was to extend to all the temples of South India, 
those of Vishnu and Siva alike, for one thing. Almost 
simultaneously and in the following years, there are 
numbers of references to his having abolished taxes and 
imposts of various kinds, such as the tax on barbers. 1 

l No*. 210 and 286 of 1917, 

A— 4$ 
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He also abolished the tax on marriages in the Ghanagiri- 

rfijya (that is, the province of Penugonda), Kan dan a; 
volu (Kumool), Gandikota Sthala Siddhayatfa 
(Sidhout), Siddhdpurasima, Chandragiri Raj yam, 
NSgamangala Sima, Mula Rajya and Rayadurga Rajya. 
These remissions were made in the second year after 
his accession, and as the enumeration shows this remis- 
sion was granted for not one division or another, but to 
a very considerable part of the territory included in the 
empire of Vijayanagar. There are other records relat- 
ing to this remission in other divisions of the empire 
as well, so that these remissions are not merely local and 
sporadic remedies, but were of a far more general cha- 
racter. The enlightened policy, of whidi such an 
example was set by Krishnadevaraya was followed even 
by his warlike successor Aliya Ramaraja, the Karya- 
karta (agent) of the whole empire of SadaSivarava 
Maharaya, by remitting the taxes on barbers. This 
exemption was granted in the first instance to barbers 
of one city, and the concession was extended by Rama- 
raja’s agent to fifty other villages in the KondavTdu 
country. That was again followed by similar remis- 
sions in other divisions, such as those dependent upon 
« 

Vinikonda, Bellamkonda, Addanki, Ammanabrolu all 
in the eastern division. This is the more remarkable as 
Ramaraja’s time was one of expensive wars against 
the neighbouring Sultans of the Bahmani kingdom, and 
the remission of taxes, vexatious taxes though they be 
and all of a comparatively minor character, still exhi- 
bits an interest in the administration and an apprecia- 
tion of the value of remedies such as those under 
reference, 
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"We thus see that, in the course of the history of the 
empire of Vijayanagar, notwithstanding the successful 
Resistance made by the new foundation against the in- 
cursions of Islamic rulers from the norlth into the 
Tamil country, the constant wars and even harrying 
invasions had the effect of unsettling to a very consi- 
derable extent the administrative organisation of the 
times immediately preceding. The whole organisation 
of Hindu kingdoms in pre-Muslim India, whether it 
applied to the north or south, was one essentially of 
peace. Wars there were, and we might even say, pretty 
frequent wars. But then so long as these wars were 
among the Hindu rulers and conducted on the recog- 
nised practice of Hindu warfare, the work of destruc- 
tion actually brought about by the war was kept at a 
minimum. War was frankly regarded as an evil to be 
avoided, and when inevitable, carried only so far as to 
bring about the desired object, viithout carrying it to the 
uttermost till the political extinction of the one or the 
other party had been brought about. Usually wars 
among the Hindus were either wars for reparation, or 
wars undertaken in assertion of superiority with a view 
to achieving a hegemony. There was no object in carry- 
ing the war farther than was necessary to gain either 
of these objects, and wars ceased as soon as the one or 
the other came about. In that case the wars for repara- 
tion of injustice the first crushing defeat put an end to 
the war and the defeated party was made to consent to 
make the reparation for his previous action demanded ; 
and in the case of a war of hegemony and not conquest, 
which is a misnomer applied to Hindu wars the war 
ceased immediately the weaker power acknowledged or 
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showed an inclination to acknowledge the hegemony of 

the other. It is just like the war described in the Dig- 
wjaya of the MaMbharata where, after having fought 
a whole day against Sahadeva’s forces, the ruler of 
Mahishmati sent his ambassadors to tell him that they 
were satisfied that Sahadeva had the strength to make 
good the claim to the imperial title on behalf of his 
brother, and therefore they offered him the usual pre- 
sents and sent through him the message to Yudhishtira, 
his brother, that the good work undertaken by him of 
celebrating the Rajasuya may go through with- 
out interruption, and that he * may enjoy the 
merit of the beneficent sacrifice he intended to 
celebrate. The wars between the Muhammadans 
and the Hindus were of a different character, 
and, in the early wars at any rate, the Muham- 
madans carried on the war with needless cruelty and 
unnecessary destruction, the object of which seems to 
have been to terrorise not merely the inhabitants of the 
region where they were fighting, but terrorising the 
Hindu inhabitants of the country generally. We have 
it on record in the pages of the Muhammadan historian 
Firishta that in one of the early wars that Yijayanagar 
had to wage against the Muhammadans, the war was 
concluded by a treaty that the two parties agreed to 
enter into ; and almost the first condition of the treaty 
stipulated for by the Hindus was that the Muham- 
madans might not carry on their work! of killing and 
destroying beyond the people actually engaged in war, 
and that, as far as possible, the peaceful agriculturists 
and the ordinary inhabitants might be left unmolested 
in their various pursuits. It may be set down to the 



credit of Muhammad Shah Bahmani that he readily fell 
in with the proposal, and undertook that, in the wars 
'that he might be under necessity to carry on ever after, 
he would observe the solemn pledge given them of not 
molesting the civil population except to the extent of 
the very minimum necessitated by the operations of 
war. The seventeenth and the eighteenth centuiies, 
however, as was remarked already, give evidence of a 
neglect of this pledge in the considerable amount of 
unsettlement, as the direct result of the invasions and 
counter invasions by the one party and another. The 
so-called battle of Talikota, the battle which ought 
really to be called by another name, Rakshasatangadi, 
if the battle is to be named after the locality in which it 
was actually fought — resulted merely in the abandon- 
ing of the famous capital of Vijayanagar. The rulers 
of the empire fell back upon the second line of defence 
in the fortress of Penugonda. # It seems Tirumalaraja* 
the successor of Rama, who died in battle, was more 
anxious to save the treasure and secure the sinews of 
war thereby, and retired in consequence from Vijaya- 
nagar for safety to the walls of Penugonda, wherefrom 
he continued to exercise, if not to the same degree, the 
same kind of influence even in the affairs of the inter- 
relation between the five states of the Bahmani king- 
dom, In the latter years of his reign, his intervention 
was called for and sometimes proved decisive. But a 
change took place, not many years after the battle, when 
the empire of the Mughals under Akbar showed an in- 
clination to extend that empire across the Vindhya 
mountains. This divided the attention of the five Bah- 
mani Sultans ; the northern ones, particularly Ahmad- 
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hagar and Berar had to face about and prevent if pos- 
sible the extinction of the local authority in their king: 
doins. Bidar, the middle one, was, as compared with the* 
other four, a comparatively ineffective power; but the 
two southern powers Bijapur and Golktonda enjoyed 
freedom from this preoccupation and become more 
aggressive on the southern frontier and actively co- 
operated to dismember the empire. The wars on the 
northern frontier of Vijayanagar therefore assumed a 
different character, and became more frequent and 
more unsettling in regard to the internal administra- 
tion of the country. It is these invasions that were 
ultimately responsible for the dismemberment and ulti- 
mate destruction of the Vijayanagar empire, and it 
ib these wars that gave the character to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which may not inappro- 
priately be described as a period more or less of 
anarchy, and which brought about ultimately a change 
of rulers. The efforts of Bijapur and Golkonda, how- 
ever, were resisted with comparative success. The fall 
of these successively before the great Mughal, Auranga- 
zeb, and his occupation of the kingdoms introduced a 
little more vigour in the operations of the Muham- 
madans in this region. The fall of Gingee in 1693 sets 
the high watermark of this Mughal advance towards 
the south. The death of the great emperor which fol- 
lowed, and the disturbance in the empire itself brought 
about a relaxation, and it is a question of the wars 
between the Nizam of the Dakhan and his lieutenants, 
the Nawabs of Arcot and the Hindus. The struggle 
waB over, at the end of the third quarter of the seven- 
teenth century and the Muhammadan power established 
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itself more or less. The culmination of this new 
Muhammadan viceroyalty of the south, the Nawabship 
of Arcot was reached with the abolition of the Nayak- 
ship of Madura at Triehinopoly . in 1739; and the 
struggle between the Companies, the French and the 
English, began soon after, and terminated in the acqui- 
sition of an ascendency over the Nawab of Arcot by the 
British in the middle of the eighteenth centuiy ; and the 
fifty years of struggle for the establishment of one 
power laid the foundations of the British Madras Presi- 
dency and the period of Muhammadan rule actually is 
less than a century. But anything like an actual orga- 
nisation of Muhammadan administration could hardly 
be brought about in the half century of their actual 
rule at the outside. When therefore the British admi- 
nistrative organisation was about to be introduced, the 
first organisers found that anything like a system based 

upon what they found prevailing at the time would have 
been to the great disadvantage of the agricultural in- 
habitants of the region, and they therefore found that 
the better way to proceed in bringing about a permanent 
organisation of the region under British rule, would be 
to go back to a period two or three generations behind 
their times, and revert to the condition of the territory 
under Hindu rule. That was what exactly was done 
and the adoption of a revenue settlement for South 
Kanara which was the district to come first under the 
British organisation, and subsequently the Baramahals. 
To some extent therefore the British organisation of 
the Madras Presidency may be regarded as the inherit- 
ance of the administrative organisation, which we have 
been trying to picture in the pages above. 





APPENDIX 

(The following translation of No. 202 of 1912 at* 
Tiruvottiytir differs in some important particulars from 

the summary given in the Epigraphist 's report. Hence 
it is appended. ) 

In accordance with the royal orders by word of 

mouth ; — In the year 35 of the emperor of the three 

worlds, Tirubhuvana Vira Deva, who had the annoint- 

ment of heroes and the annointment of victors, in the 

month when the sun was in Leo ( Simha ,) the former 

fortnight, the 12th day, Friday, UttirattSdi, this sale 

deed was made, under the hand of the Sabha of Pun- 

navayil, otherwise Raja Narayana Chafurvedi Manga- 

lam, belonging to the sub-division Pulalnadu in the 

division Pulal Kottam, otherwise Vikramasola Vala 

«• v * 

naau, in the province of Kulottunga Sola Mandalam. 
In the year 34 of this kin ft, prince YadavarfLyar imposed 
a tax called Ponvari, at the rate of a quarter of a Madai 
per veil of land, without excluding from this impost 
land lying abandoned and uncultivated. He imposed 
the tax, as though it was occupied country and appoint- 
ed, under authority (Titfu-kondu) as collector thereof, 
V alaiyam Alahiyan, otherwise Kulottunga Chola 
Paiyur Nadalvan. He then insisted upon the payment 
of the gold tax. In lieu of the payment due 
from those who held the lands, ho collected the 
amount to the extent due from the owners of the 
land such sums as we held in a capitalised form, and 
for the balances, he held us under destraint by tying 
us up together and putting us in confinement. We the 
following members of the Sabha including Vattamani 





TiruvSngada Bhatta, the residents : Ttflayya Bhatta, 
Padraanada Bhatta, /Siva Deva Bhatta, Arujaja Bhatta ; 

f 

ad also the outsider TXdayaditta Bhatta, Odapurai 
Malaiihiniya Nifiran Bhatta, residents Sri ‘Krishna 
Bhatta, Kandayya Bhatta, Udali Tiruvengada Bhatta, 
residents, Kandayya Bhatta, lAiyan Bhattta, Sen&ram 
Karumanikka Bhatta, residents, Alkonda Villi Bhatta, 
Karambisettu Dronayya Bhatta. These members con- 
stituting the Sabha put up for sale eighty v&Ms of land 
(with the boundaries defined in detail) which are class- 
ed as cultivable lands, including in it the lands unclassi- 
fied, such as nattafn (village site), the tank, the water 
spread of the tank, its banks, and the pools of water 
close to the banks, gardens, roads, channels for irriga- 
tion, sites for assembly, unoccupied land for the calves, 
forests and waste lands together with the trees above 
ground, the veils below ground with the privilege of 
leading water from the tank of Runnavayil by the sluice 
Pullandi as of old, and called for a bid. The response 
came from Kavanur Kilavan, Piehchan Duggaiyalvan, 
a resident of M&likai Kavanur in the sub-division 

Polikai in the division Manavirkottam that he 

■ * • 

was prepared to purchase the lands thus defined. 

Having heard this, the Sabha of Punnavayil 

* • t 

(Rajanarayana Chaturvedi Mangalam) above des- 
cribed agreed to sell to the said Kavanur Kilavan 
Piehchan Duggaiyalvan the land as defined above 
for 200 ham of the current coin that was in 
circulation. These 200 good coins having been received 
exclusive of all expenses, we executed this deed of sale. 
The buyer shall have the right of sale, hypothecation, 
gift of this land. He shall also have the right to sepa- 



rate the village from the register of Punnav&yil and 

get it registered in “the register of taxes collected” in 
his own name. We shall not show it in our register fif 
lands liable to taxes in this village, or of minor dues. The 
water for the tank at Punnavayil shall be taken from 
the canal running westwards on the northern side of 
the tank at Kulattur. On this channel the eastward 
flow shall be shut up and water led by a westward chan- 
nel into the tank at Punnavayil. The water of the tank 
at Kulattur shall not be led away till after the tank at 
Punnavayil is full. The fields of Kulattur which by 
long usage had irrigation water from the tank at 
Punnavayil through the sluice Pullandi shall continue 
as heretofore. We have duly received the current old 
coin of 200 ham exclusive of all expenses and in lieu 
thereof sold this and executed this deed of sale. We 
shall not demand in exchange for this land any other 
amount and shall regard this amount as satisfying all 
conditions of sale. We shall not claim any rights be- 
cause of defect in the document, in the writing or in the 
language. We thus declare, once, twice and thrice. 

Given under the hand of (the same names as 
above) . 

Under the orders of these, this deed was put in 
writing by the Madhyasta Arulala Perumal Udayam 
£eydan of Punnavayil, otherwise Raja Narayana 
Chaturvedi Mangalam, followed by the signatures of 
the above said members of the Sabha. 

Prom out of this land, the following dispositions 
were made. 3 velis were set apart for the temple of 
Tiru Agattlsvaram of Punnaivayil; 1 veil was set 
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apart for the temple of Vinayaka PQJaiyfir (Ga^apati 
or Vignesvara) ; 2 velis for the Narpatte^pfiyira 
Viiinagar Alvar Vishnu temple in the village ; 1 veli 
for the N &rpattennayira Perumpalli ; J veli for the 
temple of Pidari as Pidaripatti; 2 velis were distri- 
buted as Bhattwvritti (gift to learned Brahmans) ; \ a 
veli was set apart for the owner of this village, Kavanur 
Kilavan Pichchan Duggaialvan for the purpose of a 
backyard to his house and a garden ; 5 velis were set 
apart as tax free land for this Kavanur Kilavan 
Pichchan Duggaialvan and his descendants for 
the donation of* public benefit to the Tiru- 
vottiyur temple that he made out of this. land. 
Including those, the tax free lands given as 
temple gifts, etc., totalling up to 15 Velis, from out of 
the 80 velis, the remaining 65 velis were set -apart for 
the following purposes, namely the fourteeen days’ 
festival in the temple at Tiruvettiyur celebrating the 
grant of the 14 Mahesvara Sutras of Vyakarana to 
Pacini by Siva. This fourteen days’ festival used to 
be celebrated in a special hall (Mantapa);, the lands now 
set apart were to be applied for the repairs of this 
Manfapa and for the maintenance of the staff and stu- 
dents of a school of Vyakarana in this halL This 
arrangement of Pichchan Duggaialvan was to be duly 
intimated to Kulottunga. The 5 velis of gift to his 
descendants were in gratitude thereof. The 65 velis of 
land were to constitute the capital, the income from 
which was to be applied for the expenses of the festival 
on the fourteen days and for the maintenance of the 
school. This charity is intended to last as long as the sun 
and the moon. Those that “obstruct this charity will 
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commit $ sin like that of killing s good cow on the banka, 
of the Ganges and of the sin of killing a good Brah- 
man.” The whole charity is placed under the # direo* 
tion of the Mahesvaras. 



CONCLUSION. 

The elaborate survey of Hindu administrative in* 
stitutions in South India made above, from such mate* 
rial-as has come down to us, gives a more or less complete 

picture of the administration as it must have worked in 
the centuries down to the foundation of the empire of 
Vijayanagar. During the period of this empire, which 
set itself up as a bulwark against the incursions of the 

Islamic power into the Dravidian south, the organisa- 
tion of the administration continued practically un- 
altered except for the exigencies of the unremitting war 
that this wardenship of the marches imposed upon the 
new-born state. .We have seen in the course of our 
previous study that a very high degree of the genuine 
spirit of co-operation prevailed not only as between the 
various castes and the comnfunities which constituted 
the Hindu population and which strikes the modern 
observer as almost impossible of satisfactory manage- 
ment; but the spirit of genuine co-operation pervaded 
the very sympathetic relation between the rulers and 
the ruled. It cannot be said of this administration, as 
in fact it cannot be, of the most perfectly organised of 

the administrations for government, that the institu- 
tions such as they were did not exhibit any hitch in the 
working. Complicated as the organisation was, there 
must have been misunderstandings, unanticipated diffi- 
culties and even difficulties arising out of the short- 
comings of the agents who had to carry out the details 
of the administration. These were met as* they arose. 
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Satisfactory solutions were found and those that 


differed even violently accepted the final arrange- 
ments cheerfully, and attempted to cany them 
out to the ' best of their ability. It is mat 
spirit of goodwill to accept a bad position and 



can devise satisfactorily to all concerned, that really 


constituted the secret of the success of these institu- 


tions. Wars there were in plenty. Frontier forays 
were not altogether absent and wanton devastation even 
cannot be said to have been absent. Wanton destruc- 


tion had always met with the strongest disapproval. 
Wars were carried on generally, there were no doubt 
exceptions and those exceptions only prove the rule, as 
between the fighting folk only, but the peaceful pursuit 
of the average agriculturists and the other folk being 
deliberately exempt as a matter of principle from the 
operations of war. It is«this that is the secret of the 
success, generally the financial success, of Hindu admi- 
nistrations which caught the eye of even shrewed 
Muhammadan observers such as the emperor All an A- 
din who could not be regarded as wanting in the prac- 
tical knowledge of administration to make pennies 
multiply into pounds. It was one of the instructions 
that he gave to his general going to the south not to aim 
at abolishing all Hindu rule or the carrying out of the 
war completely crippling the Hindus down. His defi- 
nite instructions were to carry the war only so far as to 
strike terror and put the administrators of Hindu 
governments in fear of the Islamic power, so that, as.be 
cynically observed, the Hindu rulers may go on 
accumulating like the busy bee to admit of the Muham- 


madan conqueror ’drawing largely from tEe accumu- 
lated supplies occasionally. It was not only the obser- 
vation of Allauddin Khilji, whose testimony in this 
particular is of undoubted importance; but even the 
travellers that came and passed through the country 
when these administrations were at their very best have 
left it on record that the condition of the country was 
one of great prosperity and wealth. On the whole 
therefore, it would not be far wrong to say that the 
institutions such as they were, were devised to meet 
the needs of the administration satisfactorily, so satis- 
factorily as to promote the prosperity of the people of 

the land of all classes. 

If that is so, the interesting question would arise as 
to what exactly was the general character of the admi- 
nistration that made for the happiness of the people in 
such a satisfactory degree. It consisted in this. In 
every department of the administration that touched 
the people intimately, the people were allowed to carry 
on the administration in the best way that appealed to 
them to achieve the end. Civil administration as such 
in all departments seems to have been entirely in the 

hands of the people subject no doubt to the control and 
regulation both of the subordinate governments of the 
provinces and the headquarters government of the 
monarch, and his council. Except to the degree of 
interference, when interference was actually called for 
by misfeasance or maladministration, the rulers seem to 

have been content to allow the people to carry on the 
administration as they thought best. This devolution 
of power in the people, practically in all the depart- 
ments of a modern administration with the exception 
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of A few matters regulating inter-state relations, 


matters affecting the army and the development of the 
military resources of the state, matters relating tojtKe 
maintenance of peace in the interior in regard to that 
part of it which fell outside the bounds of capacity of 
the local authorities, and the exercise of a general 
healthy control over the admmisttration in all 
its details, these and these alone seem to have 
been the departments reserved for the central 
governments. A kingdom of the Hindus there- 
fore showed the king and his councillors and a 
comparatively large body of officials *at headquarters 
discharging these responsible duties with as much effi- 
ciency as could normally be expected, having regard to 
the means of communication possible at the time. It 

i- 

would be futile to institute any useful comparison 
between the administration of the first fifteen hundred 
years of the Christian era* with the British or any other 

administration of to-day for the simple reason that the 
common basis necessary for comparison does not exist 
at all. If any useful comparison is to be made at all, 
the comparison to be valid ought to be comparison with 
civilised organisations contemporary with the times in 
other parts of the world. While here and there we 
may find particulars of institutions perhaps more use- 
ful for achieving particular ends, than corresponding 
institutions that may obtain at the time, it may prove 
futile to press the comparison further than that for any 
useful purpose. The ultimate end of the state is the 
maintenance of the people constituting the state in 
substantial happiness and freedom, to pursue life in the 
best manner that that life appealed to the communities 
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generally, and governments are good or bad according 
as they contributed to this great end We ought there- 
fore to judge of Hindu administration by that standard 
and by no other. 

It would be interesting in this connection to note 
the end that those good people have in view who are 
making serious attempts at what is generally termed 
rural reconstruction. The aims and objects that this 
body of administrative reformers set before themselves, 
and the tests by which they wish that an administration 
should be considered satisfactory or otherwise would 
apply in this case aptly. Dr. Butterfield, who early in 
the year lectured on the building and maintenance of an 
adequate rural civilisation suggested the following tests 
as providing a practical rule by which administrations 
may be judged in respect of their being good or bad. 
‘‘He was of the view that an adequate rural civilisation 
ought to be sufficiently social. * The farmers ought to he 
considered as the trustees of the soil . It was incumbent 
upon the agriculturists to utilise the soil to the very 
best advantage of not merely themselves but of the 
society as well. They should make the best of each acre 
of land. Land was to be thought of and treated in 
terms of public interest, because society had got more 
stake in land than on anything else. For an adequate 
rural civilisation, another test was that the cultivator 
should ha/ve just reward for the work . But Dr. Butter- 
field had never heard of a formula by which they could 
guarantee a farmer an equivalent to a real wage. It 
was more difficult to determine the wage of the cultiva- 
tor than the wage of the industrial worker. There were 
the exigencies of weather, and the difficulty about d^ter 
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mfaing the cost of production. But as researches pro- 
gressed, as education became more widespread, as critics, 
grew more and more, and as the call for good became 
even more insistent than it was now, the difficulties in 
determining the just reward for the farmer’s work 
would become easier of solution. The third test was the 
satisfying quality of rural life . Some used to say that 
if people were satisfied why should they be disturbed. 
The answer to that is that it is against the character of 
human nature. They had all the passion for progress. 
Therefore satisfying country life meant a rise in the 
general level of intelligence of the people, and intelli- 
gence which could grasp new things and ideas. Till now 
tradition and experience had been the teacher to the 
tiller of the soil. But now science had come on the 
field and the cultivator must have that type of intelli- 
gence which would be able to grasp what science had to 
teach. Literacy was not the same as intelligence. He 
did not hold the view at all that a group of people must 
be literate in order to be intelligent and educated. 
Nevertheless, they must not take up this attitude and 
remain inactive. The demands of modern life and 
modem civilisation were being heaped upon them, and 
they could not but try to abolish illiteracy as easily as 
possible. There must also he a measure of culture in 
an adequate rural civilisation. By culture he meant an 
appreciation of the social and economic environments 
in which the rural life was cast. He also thought that 
in an adequate rural life there must be an opportunity 
for those who were competent to change their status. 
Thelast test he desired to lay stress on was that the 
peojfie of the rural areas should participate politically 
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and contribute their peculiar share to the common civi- 
lisation of the times.” 

* 

Judged by these modem tests, the ordinary admi- 
nistration under the Hindus in this part of Hie country, 
of which a picture had been drawn from such glimpses 
of information that we could get, the arrangements for 
the administration of rural localities as well as the 
urban, seem to have been devised with an eye to these 
modem requirements. The first point to which atten- 
tion is drawn bv Dr. Butterfield is that the farmers 

* • 

should have sufficient interest in the land that they 
cultivate, and feel that they must make the most of this 
invaluable source of production — it may be in the first 
instance for their own benefit, but ultimately for the 
benefit of society. That refers to land as a source of 
production. The more the labour, the more the useful 
and intelligent labour that is applied to it, the more it 
is capable of producing. The more that is produced, 
the greater the number of people benefited by it. In 
fact the underlying idea is the ploughman plies his trade 
for the benefit of humanity, at least of that section of 
humanity constituting the society in which he lives. 
That that idea was not absent from the minds of the 
Hindus is vouched for by verses in the Rural which 
exalt the peasant perhaps even higher than Dr. Butter- 
field’s statement would imply, so that the farmer was 
there in the Hindu political organisation, a man whose 
occupation was regarded as at the very root of social 
well-being. He received the consideration due to that 
position that he occupied in society. If the organisa- 
tion, socio-political organisation— admitted of tint jpoei- 
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tion even theoretically, the organisation stands justi- 
fied so far as that test goes. 

« 

The second test is that the cultivator should have 
the reward of his labour. From the information that 
is available to us, not ony is the share of the sovereign 
strictly limited, but even the division of produce between 
the actual owners of the land and the cultivators was 
so well regulated, and withal so equitable, that what 
was left to the farmer must have been quite a reasonable 
portion of the produce of his labour upon the land. 
The arrangement of the melvaram and the kudivdram, 
and the various nice grades of regulating their propor- 
tion that we come across with, is a clear indication that 
this principle was not lost sight of. The third is a little 
more difficult of defining in a categorical statement, 
viz., that the rural life lived by the farmer must have 
been a satisfying life. A satisfying life is a variable 
quantity, and certainly would vary from time to time 
and according to circumstances. Without going into 
the question whether we should leave people that may be 
satisfied with their satisfaction without trying to im- 
prove life according to our superior lights, w r e may say 
at once the life that these people led was a satisfying 
life in the sense that it gave them undoubtedly adequate 
reward for their labour, which enabled them to live their 
life in comfort and perhaps even to indulge in some 
little enjoyment of life, it is after all a question of 
means to do this. We have indicated above that the 
means that the fanners enjoyed as their share was ade- 
quate and reasonable to live in comfort and to admit 
even of a certain amount of enjoyment of life. But 
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then that is not enough. Did it really admit of that 
intelligent life and appreciation of the occupation, 
which would be wide awake to possible improvements 
and their active adoption? This would involve natu- 
rally education and development of intelligence not 
necessarily in the matter of mere literacy, but perhaps 
otherwise where universal literacy was not possible of 
attainment. It would be well if we could have had more 
information on the subject, but such as we have seems to 
suggest that the farmer was very far from being a mere 
predial slave, but was capable of intelligent thinking 
regarding his work and ready to adopt improvements 
either of his own or of others’ suggestion. The evidence 
that may be available is not perhaps quite positive, but 
negative scraps of information that we have seem 
clearly to indicate that the cultivating farmer was really 
capable of understanding and of applying these, and in 
the doing exhibited a certain » amount of intelligence, 
cultivated intelligence, though he might have been per- 
haps illiterate. The means of education and the method 
adopted were such as to convey all kinds of information 
direct to the masses usually in the form of story-telling 
of various kinds. Of course modem life and modem 
civilisation may demand more by the fact that all 
parts of the world have come very near together by the 
almost complete abolition of distances by steam 
electricity. But the Indian of the first millenium, and 
even the first half of the second, was while in touch with 
the outside world to a far higher degree than we are 
prepared to recognise, was still in a position to pursue 
his life in his own way. 

Coming to the next point, the same investigator 



lays it down that they must be possessed of a certain 
measure of culture in an adequate rural civilisation. 
He fakes care to define culture as an appreciation *>f the 
social and economic environments in which rural life is 
cast. • This culture we may say the Indian possessed, 
and the cultured Indian has not forgotten that as yet, 
although perhaps he is doing so very rapidly on account 
of the vast inrushing changes of modem times. He 
surely knew where he was and what his actual surround- 
ings happened to be. He knew his duties and he could 
even stick out for his rights. Not only could 
he appreciate his position, but he could appre- 
ciate the position of other communities in society, 
and render unto them his duties and his assistance 
Whenever required, exhibiting a spirit of co-operation 
which is perhaps the very soul of rural life. The alac- 
rity with which they did their work in the common 
interests of the village— <tnay be for the village temple or 
even for the Brahman folk of the village — is a clear 
evidence of their appreciation and realisation of this 
spirit. . 

The last of these modem tests is that the people 
of the rural areas should participate politically in the 
government of the country, and contribute their pecu- 
liar share to the common civilisation of the times. In 
the rural administration that is pictured above, the 
farmer certainly had his own part, and exercised a sub- 
stantial influence in the shaping of the arrangements 
under which he lived, and therefore we might even say 
he took an active part in the administration, though 
perhaps he had not much part in the active executive 
carrying on of the administration. As far as the mere 





external conditions of life would admit of it, the farmer 
had free scope for much that made his influence far from 
negligible in the rural life of the locality. 

Having said so much about the mere rural side of 
the administration, we may try and gather together 
what the other side of the administration had been. 
Above this administration of the rural units was the 
administration of the larger division, which perhaps 
need not exactly be called provincial, though somewhat 
analogous to it. This divisional administration hadj 
general oversight and control, and powers of audit on 
the financial side. Their powers were generally powers 
of report to headquarters and these had the full plenary 
authority of the government of the king for royal in- 
tervention to set matters right where there was any 
suspicion of their going seriously wrong. In as much 
as these divisional administrations were merely carry- 
ing out the duties of control and supervision that the 
government of the king and his council should exercise, 
they were mere intermediary officials with no parti- 
cular powers of their own. Such as these were, they 
were large and were to some extent capable of even 
admitting some degree of discretion on the part of the 
divisional authorities, and powers of rectification, so 
long as they could bring this about with the co-operation 
of the rural authorities concerned. They were ready, 

and had the means, to render assistance, whenever they 

* 

might be called upon by the rural authorities under their 
supervision, and on the whole this supervisory admini- 
stration seems to have exercised its authority as inter- 
mediaries between the rural and the royal administfra- 



tions with' a sense of responsibility and moderation. 

v 

Coming to the administration of the king himself, 
lit is generally described as an autocracy,, oriental despo- 
tism at that, as though it were altogether a term of 
abuse. Autocratic ^appearance it seems to have been 
to the superficial observer, but the essence of autocracy 
consists in the capacity to make laws at the pleasure of 
the governing authority or the sovereign. But the law- 
making power was not there for one thing. TKe king 
was no more than the administrator of the law, such* as 
it was understood, to be, and even in matters of doubt, 
delicacy and importance, he was not exactly the ulti- 
mate arbiter of law: this power lay in a body or person 
quite aside of the king. In addition to this limitation, 
the king was certainly bound by * the advice of his 
council, and as far as we are enabled to see, he carried 
out no act of administration without consulting his 
council. While therefore the king exercised a very 
considerable authority, and far more influ'ence than 
authority, on the administration, and was even 
looked upon as almost a god on earth, the 
powers that he could exercise were carefully 
limited, and the limitations were understood bv 
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him as well as by those that he governed. He could 
administer justice only according to law and not accord- 
ing to his pleasure. He could prescribe punishments 
under the law, and not as it suited his individual taste. 

The character of the administration and the bodv 
ftf officials that surrounded the king may perhaps for 
^convenience be described as^irmnrogirntic. There were 
departments well divided and demarcated in respect of 



their powers, and they had to co-operate where their co- 
operation was called for. It is the joint report of various 
departments concerned that led to a final dnmirinn 
tiy the king and the promulgation of orders of a general 
character in the executive departments of his adminis- 
tration. In the matter of the amiy, in interstate rela- 
tions, in the conduct of war, the king’s power reached 
the highest, and even there it was not by himself abne 
that he did anything of importance. He usually took 
counsel and often-times his own individual resolution 
was made to give place to the more deliberate resolu- 
tions of the council, so that on the whole, we may charac- 
terise Hindu administration, such as we have been try- 
ing to describe as monarchy, limited in regard to law- 
making and even in the carrying out of the actual admi- 
nistration. 

According to modem notions of government the 
end of Government is not merely “the efficiency of its 
results, but really the education of its own process.” It 
may be useful in this connection to quote a few sentences 
from a lecture delivered before the Aberdeen University 
by Mr. Ernest Barker, who in one part of +he lecture 
quotes a passage from General Smutts, a statesman 
engaged in the actual rough and tumble of the carrying 
on of the administration of a difficult dominion. He 
takes the passage from a lecture delivered by the 
General to the Cambridge University. In the course of 
the lecture, General Smutts said: — “The end of govern- 
ment is not merely good government, but the education 
of people in good government, which is self-education 
in running its own affairs. Even at the price of less 
efficient government, let the people go on by all means 
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gaining its own experience and develop its own capacity 
for self-government. ? ’ Applying this dictum, Mr. 
Barker proceeded to observe “that we should be false 
to ourselves if we applied to India the test of efficiency 
only, at a time when, as our whole system of democracy 
shows, we are applying to ourselves the other test of 
self-development of capacity . 9 9 He proceeds further to 
modify the statement by bringing to bear upon this 
general position the notion of responsibility and the 
possibility of difficulties, etc., which is not our concern 
at present. If wh!at is stated above by these two emi- 
nent authorities in regard to current notions of what a 
government ought to be, we may judge of the Hindu 
Government of India in the centuries long gone, by this 
standard, and consider whether that Hindu administra- 
tion did not make as close an approach to this as the 
circumstances of the times admitted of it. If, without 
sacrificing efficiency as one of the main objects of 
administration, that efficiency could be obtained along 
with the education of the people in governing them- 
selves, perhaps it may be said, that on the whole, the 
administrative system devised by the Hindus served 
this end in. a measure beyond ordinary expectation. 
Of course it must be borne in mind that the study made 
above applies only to a part of India, as far as the 
details of it go, and from the available details other 
blocks of a distinct character have to be similarly 
studied, and then a synthesis made as to what the 
general character of Hindu administration of India 
must have been before anything like a final and histori- 
cally sound characterisation of that a dmini stration 
could be undertaken. But so far as we have been able 



"to carry on the investigation under the limitations im- 
posed by the partial character of the material at our 
disposal, we may flatter ourselves that the administra- 
tion seems to have made a clear, but close approach to 
these ideals which modem democracy is making an 
effort at realising. 
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